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PAK-CHINA POUATION, 1950-1960. : AN. UNHAPPY AFFAIR `.. 
l f AZIZUL HAQUE - 
~ e cco pro. . 7 4 
In Asia the successful‘Chinese revolution opened a new era, carrying. 
forward to a new stage the profound world changes opened with the victory. 
“of the Russian Socialist Revolution in 1917.! People’s China (proclaimed 
‘on 1 October 1949) appeared to be the leading representative of - Victorious 
liberation among the Afro-Asian countries, as a people steadily: advancing from 
the bonds of feudalism and foreign domination along the path’ of great: 
socio-economic progress.2 Having won independence after’ a spell of 190- 
year old colonial rule, Pakistan'could not but respond to the new situation 
‘in Asia.3 In pursuance of her declared policy of non-involvement in the east-: 
west rivalry (which she had to ‘give up gradually since the Korean conflict), 
Pakistan’s move to recognise. People’s China (on 5 January 1950) was logical. 
and “realistic”. Despite their aristocratic social background, west-oriented 
education and conservative political outlook, the early policy-makers of Pakis- 
tan were influenced by a number of factors, geographic, historical and poli-: 
tico-economic in recognising Peking.5 


However, the high expectations of both Peking and Karachi in ceasing 
their friendship did not’ materialise much in the fifties owing to a number’ 
of causes. Pakistan’s role during the Korean conflict, favouring the west, her’ 
“coolness” (since 1952) over Peking’s representation in the UN, her increasing 
“flirtation” with the far-away'west “soured” Pak-China relations during the 
mid-fifties, ‘the period of Sino-Indian “halcyon days”. And in the late fifties 
Pak-China relations became seriously strained owing to,’ among others, Pakistan’s- 
offer of joint defence with India agamst a possible ‘ ‘push? £ from the north® 


1R. Palm Dutt, India Today and “Tomorrow (onsen, 1956 3 P. 3. 

2Ibid., p. 287. 

3With “reference to the rise of pansies China—Pakistan’s Prime Minister Leaquat 
Ali khan -(1895-1951) observed : ““‘As an Asian country and. moreover that has achieved 
independence from colonial rule, we have the greatest sympathy. for and understanding of 
resurgent nationalism in that part of the world.” 

Liaquat Al Khan, Pakistan—The Heart of Asia ( Cambridge, Mass. 1951 }, P. 13: 

4Formal diplomatic relations, however, between Peking and Karachi were - estab-' 
‘lished in May 1951. 

5See Azizul Haque,. “Pak-China Friendship 1960-70 —Collusion m, Jahaneirhagañe 
Review (Dacca, Nov. 1978 ), pp. 90-93. 

6Mohammad Ayub Khan, “Pakistan Perspective’, Foreign Affairs (New York, 
July 1960 ), P. 556. RS 
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and Pakistan’s support of a resolution in the UN General Assembly condem- 
ning Chinese action in Tibet (1959). However, as the Sino-Indian and 
Sino-Soviet rift had widened, and India had remained unresponsive to Pakis- 
tan’s overtures for joint defence on the basis of solving the Kashmir issue, 
the international and geopolitical: compulsions brought Pakistan and China, 
close to each other. With the dawn of the sixties, particularly after the 1962` 
Sino-Indian war, began the new phase of Pak-China relationas which since 
then has been influencing substantially the international role of both Pakistan 
and India. 


People’s China’s Representation in the U.N.O. and Pakistan - 


The Communist victory in China came as a profound shock to the 
West, particularly to policy-making circles in Washington. For it “brought 
the greatest swing in the balance of world forces since 1917... for then Russia 
was alone and weak, whereas the mass of China”? was. now added to a 
Russia - grown strong. i i 

Like Russia, People’s China was destined to face the same experience in 
respect of recognition and representation in the world: organisation. The 
Bolshevik Revolution came in 1917 ; Britain, France- and: Italy. recognised the , 
USSR in 1924 ; Japan followed next year. But the USA recognised the 
USSR only in 1933, yet reluctantly, when. she was growing in “stature” and 
“strength”. . 

The Communist take-over became a great headache for the USA and 
her allies who did not want to accord recognition to People’s china on the 
logic that the Peking Government could not claim legitimacy as it came to 
power by use of force. The question became all the more important and ` 
complicated in view of the permanent seat of China in the UNO. On 18 
November 1949, Chou En-lai asked the Security Council to expel the represen- 
tative of Formosa from it because he had- no right to represent the people 
of China. As the demand, reiterated by the Soviet Union in January, 1950, 
had not been conceded, the Soviet representative, as a mark of protest, with- 
drew from the Security Council in January, 1950. 

In the third session of the UN General Assembly, 1948, the Pakistani 
Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, said that his delegation would always . 
support an application for admission to the UNO provided the applicant was 
a peace-loving state, able and willing to discharge the obligations of the UN 
Charter, irrespective of the bloc to which the applicant might belong. ‘Now 
when the question of people’s China’s representation in the UNO came before 
the fifth session of the General Assembly in 1950 the USA and her allies, 
@ho formed the majority in the General Assembly, vehemently opposed the 


@ Quoted, M:A. Chandhri, Pakistan and Regional Pacts ( Karachi, 1958 ), pp. 65-66. 
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representation of People’s China in the World Organisation as they doubted 
the peace-loving nature of the Peking Government and her ability and willing- 
ness to discharge the UN Charter obligations. The leader of the Pakistani 
delegation, Sir Zafrullah Khan, in support of People’s China’s representation 
in the UNO, urged that the provisions of the Article 4 of the UN Charter 
. were irrelevant to the issue under consideration. These provisions related to 
the admission of new members and not to the validity of representation, with 
which alone the Assembly at the moment was concerned. China was already 
a member of the United Nations ; the sole question, according to Sir Zafrullah, 
was who was entitled to represent China ? Sir Zafrullah stated : “China is 
not applying for admission to the United Nations. It is a Member State... 
Ido venture to submit that whether it is willing or not willing to discharge 
the obligations laid down in the Charter, it is entitled as of right to be 
represented in the United Nations like every other member State, until it is— 
a contingency that might apply to every other State also—expelled in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter.”’ He regretted that the General Assembly 
was “unwilling to concede the existence of a fact, not bacause the fact has 
not been established, but because the majority regard it as unpleasant.” As 
regards the ability and willingness to discharge the obligations of the UN 
Charter, Sir Zafrullah argued that it was just an “assumption” that People’s 
China would not discharge the obligations ; even if that were to be conceded, 
Zafrullah asked”... canit be denied that the Government ( Peking Government ) 
is certainly able to discharge those obligations were it so willing, and that 
its willingness is a matter of its own choice, which it is free at any time to. 
make ? As against this, however, willing the Nationalist Government may 
Ps it must be admitted that it has lost the ability to assume or discharge 
“M those obligations and that this lack of ability cannot be remedied at its own 
choice.”!9 He went on to argue that an instance was not lacking in the 
past that a State was admitted to the UNO though it was determined not to 
carry out the obligations of the UN Charter. The indirect- reference was to 
Israel which proclaimed its independence on 14 May, 1948, two months ahead 
of the date set down by the General Assembly, and took by force a greater 
territory than laid down by the UN partition plan of 1947. Pakistan’s view 
was that if Israel, which, according to Zafrullah, was nothing but “the culmi- 
nation of the most insidious aggression”, could be recognised as “peace-loving” 
and .admitted to the UNO, why not People’s China ?!! Pakistan voted for the 
Indian resolution asking for the seating of Peking Government, which was, 





8G. A. O. R., 5th Sess., 283rd Plenary Mtg., 25 Sept. 1950, p. 97. 

STbid. 

1 Ibid. 

11K, Sarwar Hasan, Pakistan and the United Nations (New York, 1960), p® 
177-78, 256. 
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however, ‘defeated by a vote of 16-33 with 10 abstentions. It may be potnied 
out that Pakistan did not hesitate to support People’s China against ‘nationalist’ 
China, though she knew it might jeopardise her case in the Security Council on the 
Kashmir dispute, as ‘Nationalist’ China still held ‘the permanent seat of China on 
it. Howevet, as since the Korean War Pakistan was shifting gradually from her 
‘policy” of nonalignment ‘to that of alignment- with the West her - attitude: to 
People’s China’s representation in the UN underwent a change. In -1952 
Pakistan abstained on the West-sponsored resolution to have the consideration 
of thé issue postponed. -And since 1954, the year of Pakistan’s formal align- 
ment with the West, Pakistan (until 1961) voted consistently with the USA, 
excepting the 1957 when she abstained on the Indian amendment to the US 
resolution,!? to shelve the question, although Premier Mohammad Ali stated 
on 15 July. 1954 that Pakistan would support ‘People’s China’s ` representation 
in the UNO. In ‘Peking’s s eye it was a ‘volteface’ of Pakistan’s policy and 
“an unfriendly act” and she termed the policy as “double dealing tactics 
of extending recognition to China while at'the same time ignoring China at ~ 
the Untited Nations.”! More surprising to Peking was that -Mohammad 
Ali, who became Prime Minister by surprise in April 1953 to ~ resign in 
August 1955, declared in January 1955 that Pakistan might recognise the 
Nationalist Government if it would style itself as the Government of Formosa.!4 
Peking has always maintained that Formosa, taken forcibly by Japan in 1895 
and returned to China atfer Japan’s defeat in World War Il, is an integral 
part of People’ s China and there cannot be two parallel Chinese Governments. 
One Pakistani author wrote in 1960 in an apologetic tone that though 
Pakistan voted for the West-sponsored resolution to shelve the consideration 
of People’s China’s representation, she would not have voted against a` resolu- 
tion, if it were raised, asking for the seat of People’s China in the UN.!5 
To an outside observer the margin between the voting against representation 
and voting for postponing: the consideration of the issue seems to be very 
slight. It is true. Pakistan was basically not hostile towards Peking’s 
representation but as “a friend.of immediacy and constancy” Pakistan could 
ill.afford to ignore the susceptibilities of the USA towards the issue. The i 
observation of another Pakistani writer on the issue seems to be more reaso- 
nable - and, acceptable. In his view, the change in Pakistan’s policy to., the 
issue-was not actually due to antagonism towards . peking but due’ to “the 
contingencies of international politics.” Pakistan had to make some sacrifices, 
because she knew “the valne of- friendship rests on reciprocity.”46 That under 


`~ 


T2international Studies (Eombay Oct. 1961), p. "172. 
UQuoted, Pakistan Horizon ( Karachi, 3rd. Quarter 1961) p. 219 
44Times of Karachi, 26 January 1955. 
15K. Sarwar Hasan, Pakistan and the United-Nations, op.cit., pp. 256-57. 
{¢Mohammad Ayub Khan,Friends Not Masters (Dacca 1967), p. 136. 
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pressure Pakistan “reversed her earlier policy of supporting Peking’s represen- 
tation was admitted in 1962 by Z.A. Bhutto (1928-1979) himself, then Minis- 
ter for National Reconstruction and Information. On 26 November 1962 in the 
` Nationat Assembly Bhutto admitted : “Let us be big enough to admit our 
faults, for which the present government is not responsible, When the Central 
‘Government of the People’s Republic of China was established, we recognised 
their new regime and intially supported its admission to, the United Nations. 
Thereafter, advantage was taken of our domestic confusion and weakness and, 
presumably under pressure, we reversed’ our position. For a number of 
years, we did not support the People: s Republic of China’s admission to the 
United Nations.”!7 


-The Korean War : Pakistan and India 


‘The Korean conflict was an important test case of Pak-China friendship 
in the early fifties. For the West it represented a chapter of a “world-wide 
communist plan” for Pakistan, like India, it raised the spectre of a world 
conflagration. It “was the first big growing crack in the pride of America’s 
power.”!8 It showed that the. US will could be challenged that the fourth- 
‘rate countries with vastly inferior industrial, economic and military strength 
could test America’s will:!9 

The East-West conflict on. divided Korea, as on divided Germany, Berlin 
and Vietnam, was one of the off-shoots of the victory of the Allies over the 
Axis powers in World War II. Even before the War came formally to a 
close the Soviet Union and her Western Allies began to feel uneasy over the 
prospect of the share of occupied territories. 20 The war approaching an 
end, the Allied Powers could not agree’ on how to leave those territories, 
occupied by the Soviet and Western forces, reunited together with indepen- 
dence. They agreed, however, that the occupying forces should remain stationed 
for the time being in their respective regions with the ‘pious’ wish that soon 
the divided regions would be reunited through agreement among the Allies. 
But the agreement never came, in spite of occasional conferences. So till 
today, Korea, Germany, Berlin, stand divided. 

Owing to the lack of agreement ` between the USA and the USSR on 
Korea’s unification, in ' accordance with the terms of the Moscow Agreement, 
"1945, the question was taken, to tle UNO by the USA. The- UN General 
‘Assembly set up a Commission on Korea in November 1947 by a vote of 
43-0 with 6 abstentions, to arrange for the unification and independence of 


_ «ITZA. Bhutto, Foreign Polcy of Pakistan (Karachi 1964) pp. 29-30. In September 
“4971 Peking replaced Formosa for the Chinese seat in the UNO. A 

18The Plain Truth, February 1971, p. 5. 

19Tbid., pp. 4-5. : Å. 

20N, Graebner (ed.), The Cold ‘Wat—Ideotogical Conflict or power Struggle ? 
(Boston 1966), p. 3. ° 
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Korea. The Commission did not succeed in working in both parts of Korea 
due to the basic and world-wide antagonism between the USA and the USSR, 
the result being the rise of Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in the 
north and Republic of Korea in the south. The cold war partition of 
Germany was repeated in ‘miniature’ in Korea, though by the middle of 1949 
each power had withdrawn its troops of occupation. The tension however, 
remained between the north Korean Communists and the South Koreans and 
it began to intensify resulting ultimately in an armed conflict in 1950. 


The Korean war broke out on 25 June, 1950 when the North Koreans 
crossed the 38th parallel, the dividing line between the two Korean states, at 
a dozen points and in two days they reached Seoul. The Security Council 
in its resolution of 25 June at once demanded a withdrawal of the North 
Koreans.?! The Security Council further in its resolution (US-sponsored ) of 
27 June called on UN member nations to help South Korea resist the ‘inva- 
sion’, inresponse to which 16 member nations sent military forces, the Common- 
wealth contribution coming second to America’s predominant one ; four 
countries only, ( viz., India, Italy, Norway and Sweden) sent medical units to 
assist the ‘UN forces’. It may be noted here that the ‘UN forces’ operated 
under the US General Douglas MacArthur, (who as Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers accepted formally the surrender of the Japanese aboard the 
US battleship Missouri on 2 September, 1945 in the Tokyo Bay ). The 
Military Staff Committee of the UNO was completely by- Passed.?2 


In response to the Security Council resolutions, Pakistan not only sent 
5000 tons of wheat, the Pakistani premier supported the action taken by the 
Security Council to thwart “‘eggression” from North Korea. Pakistan was 
also willing to send some forces ; but her military forces being inadequate 
even for her own defence needs, she could not “contribute a military con- 
tingent” to the ‘UN’ forces, as explained by Liaquat in October, 1950.33 
Later the Foreign Minister Sir Zafrullah also condemend North Korean 
“aggression” as a great threat to international peace and accused North 
Korea of obstructing the task of the UN Commission to effect the unification 
of Korea as an independent state. He strongly supported the US move to 
cross the 38th parallel and to bring the whole country under the “UN” 
forces’ occupation with a view to establishing a united Korean state ultimately. 
In pursuance of this policy, Pekistan became a member of the UN Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (and she also served as its 
Chairman ) and supported the 47-5 vote in the UN Assembly authorizing the 


21No Soviet Veto blocked the resolution, as the USSR was boycotting the Security 
Council ( since January 1950) as a mark of protest against its failure to transfer 
Chiga’s permanent seat to Peking Government. 

22K. Sarwar Hasan, Pakistan and the United Nations, op. cit, p. 251. 

23 Pakistan News, Karachi, 29 October, 1950, p. 598. 
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“UN” forces to cross the 38th parallel ; and the “UN” forces crossed the parallel, 
capturing the North Korean capital, Pyongyang, and shattering its forces. 


A few weeks later People’s China, true to its earlier warning through the 
Indian Ambassador, sent “volunteers” to assist their North Korean comrades 
and the whole complexion of the war changed.24 The Chinese “volunteers” 
drove the “UN” and South Korean forces far south, recapturing Seoul in 
January, 1951. Nehru declared in the Indian Parliament, 6 December, 1950 : 
“We are on the verge of a world war,” though on 7 July, 1950 Nehru had 
condemned North Korean action as “a well-planned and large-scale invasion”25 
and the Indian delegate earlier had voted for the two basic resolutions of the 
Security Council. India’s tone changed ; the world capitals became busy 
with displomatic activities. Attlee flew to Washington on 3 December, 1950 ; 
on 6 December Nehru suggested to the USA and the USSR that People’s 
China be made part of the UNO and the Pakistani Chairman of the UN 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea appealed to the 
Chinese “volunteers” to withdraw beyond the 38th parallel. Only two days 
later the Pakistani Premier disapproved of the attitude of those who assumed 
that People’s China did not want peace and he urged the cessation of hosti- 
lities on the 38th parallel.2 Pakistan, like India, belatedly seemed to view 
Chinese action in Korea as not due to any aggressive intention, but due to 
her anxiety for her territorial integrity ; she took action in order to thwart 
what she called the Us attempt to use Korea as a base to restore Chiang Kai 
Shek regime to the mainland China. , 


The UN Assembly, failing to get People’s China to agree to its earlier 
proposals for cease-fire, passed a US-sponsored resolution by a vote of 44-7 
with 9 abstentions, branding People’s China as an “aggressor”. Pakistan 
abstained not only on this resolution,?” she also abstained on another US- 
sponsored resolution for imposing an embargo on the shipment of certain 
strategic raw materials to People’s China and North Korea. 

People’s China, and indeed the Communist bloc as a whole, seemed 
to have been more pleased with the role of India than that of Pakistan 





44In addition to helping their korean comrades, the Chinese entered the war in 
order to secure their vital interests too—to stop the advance of the ‘UN’ forces toward 
the hydro-electric works on the Yalu river, wahich supplied power to the Manchurian 
industries. 
25R.P. Dutto, India Today and Tomorrow, op. cit., p. 283. 
26As if to neutralise Pakistan's earlier stand Liaquat declared : “It would be wrong 
to start on the presumption that Communist China does not want peace.” 
Dawn, 8 December, 1950. 
27Subsequently Liaquat condemned US resolution branding China as an pase Den 
and termed it as a serious threat to world peace. 
Dawn, 8 February 1951, f è 
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during the Korean conflict. In the- beginning both India, and Pakistan. 
condemned the North Korean ‘ ‘aggression” , against South Korea -and gave. 
sufficient support. for the Security. Council resolutions of 25.and 27 June, 28 
though they did not send any armed assistance to the “UN” forces. 
But when People’s China gave warning that she could not stand idly by 
in the event of. the so-called “UN” forces adyancing beyond the 38th para-' 
Hel and she would send “volunteers” to assist their. North Korean com- . 
rades _in resisting- “aggression” from the south, India appeared to` take _the 
warning more seriously and she abstained, whereas Pakistan supported the: 
West-sponsored resolution (7 October, 1950) authorizing the “UN” forces to 
cross the 38th parallel. Pakistan also voted for the “West-sponsored ‘Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, the ‘child’ of the Korean crisis, in the” General Assem- 
bly (3 November, 1950) while India abstained. From this point the “practice 
of Indian abstentions, and in some cases, even of opposition votes, in relation 
to the West-sponsored critical resolutions, became _ “frequent and marked” 
and became a most important pillar of what camé to be “known as ‘the’ 
neutral -Arab-Asian bloc. After the’ Chinese intervention in ‘the Korean 
war, Pakistan, however, adopted a cautious attitude. Though earlier Sir 
Zafrullah had. remarked that there was nothing “sacrosanct” about the 38th 
parallel for the “UN” forces, later he urged the cessation of hostilities on 
the 38th parallel and a negotiated settlement. 30. 

Both India and Pakistan along with other’ Arab-Asian countries pa 
to Peking Government to withdraw their “volunteers” and begin negotiations.. 
But when the General Assembly adopt the US“sponsored resolution censur- 
ing the Peking Government as an “aggressor”, India voted with the Soviet 
against. the resolution,3! whereas Pakistan abstained along with some 
Muslim’ counitries - ( Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Syria) on the reso- 
lution, though, as has been earlier stated, “afterwards Pakistan condemned 
the resolution as a serious threat to peace. Nehru termed this resolution as 
“unwise” as “it would not help at all to call a’ country aggressor when we 
intended to have dealings with it ‘in order to reach a settlement by negotia- 
tion.”32 Nehru felt that the two approaches were directly opposed to each 
other’ and he thought that the “urgency” for solving the conflict was much 
more important than deciding the. “rights and wrongs of the matter”, 33+ for 
the sake of world peace. Ba : 


28India, then a member of the Security Council, voted for the the resolution of 
25 June, but abstained, ais witn Egypt, on the resolution of 27 june. 
2R. P. Dutt, op. cit, p. 289 | 
39International Studies, pars 1961, p. 167. 
®1P. Talbot and S.L. Poplai, India and America ( New York 1958 ), p, 123, 
32Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy ( New Delhi 1961 ), p. 423. 
saIbig,, „Pp 418, 423. 
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During the whole Korean conflict India played a considerable role as 
an “honest broker’ between the East and the West. Negotiations, started 
in July, 1951, dragged on for two years until an armistice was signed in 
. July, 1953. ‘The Soviet Union, People’s China and North Korea had agreed 
on 8 june, 1953-to accept a 5-Power Neutral Nations Repatriation Commsision, 
consisting of Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, Sweden ‘and Switzerland ‘on 
conditions that : (a) India would be its Chairman; (b) the forces for look- 
ing after the prisoners of war would be supplied by India alone, (c) the 
Indian Red Cross would undertake ‘all Red Cross works in connection with 
prisoners of war34 ` ao h 


On the other hand, between 1950 and 1953 Pakıstan appeared to the 
Soviet bloc to have shifted gradually from her policy of non-partisanship 
to that of alignment with the West. As already stated, in 1950 ,Pakistan 
voted for Peking’s seat in the Security Council, but in 1952- she abstained 
on the West-sponsored resolution to have the consideration of the issue 
shelved. Whereas earlier, Pakistan’s support to the West-sponsored resolu- 
tions on Korea was cautious and qualified, in 1953 she voted for the US- 
sponsored resolution on the membership of the Political Conference on 
Korea, the “child” of the Korean armistice, (as Nehru ‘termed it)’ which 
sought in effect to exclude India from it. It may be mentioned here that 
before Pakistan’s favourable vote on the US resolution, her name was also 
suggested by People’s China and North Korea along with India, Burma and 
Indonesia for membership of the Foleni Conference. But afterwards she was 
excluded from their list. n ; 


By her role during the Koor confict, India appeared to have admi- 
rably repaired her damaged relations with Peking, caused by .Chinese action in 
Tibet, October 1950,6 which ultimately resulted in the Sino-Indian Agree- 
ment on Tibet, 29 April 1954 (better known as Panch Sheel yr which opened 
a new phase in Sino-Indian relations (1954-58). 

It is interesting to recall that the role India and Pakistan played’ during 
the Korean crisis led to India being widely regarded in the West as a 
“neutral on the Communist side”, a “‘neutral—learning the other way”, . and 
Pakistan, a netural favourably inclined towards the West ( orin some quarters 


34Ibid., p. 426. 

35Ibid., P. 429, : : A 

36Nehru said in Parliament ( 6 December 1950 ) that he was ‘shocked’, pained and 
upset at the invasion, forcible conquest and occupation of Tibet. 

J. Nehru, op, cit, pp. 341-42. e 

37Panch Sheel : (a) Mutual respect for cach other’s territorial integrity and sove- 
reignty ; (b) Mutual non-aggression ; (c) Mutual non-interference ‘in other's internal 
affairs ; (d) Mutual Benefit ; (e) Peaceful Coexistence.” - e 

38P, Talbot and S.L. Poplai, op. cit., p. 122, 191. 
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as ‘pro-West’). -The West felt that India used “different coloured spectacles to 
look’? at the two rival blocs—‘grezn’ glass for the ‘red’ bloc and ‘red’ glass 
for the ‘white’ bloc. However, both Pakistan and India denied the stigma 
of partisanship. They argued that they supported or opposed issues or reso- 
lutions purely on their merits, not on the spirit of their inclination to this 
bloc or that bloc. Pakistan’s Premier, Liaquat Ali claimed in March, 1951 : 
“Pakistan was neither. tied to the apron-strings of the Anglo-American bloc, 
--nor.was it a camp-follower of the Communist bloc. It steered clear of the 
inter-bloc rivalry, and had an absolutely independent foreign policy...Sometimes 
we agreed with the Western bloc and sometimes with the Communist bloc, 
as the situation and the matter under discussion: demanded. Pakistan could 
pursue such an independent course because it was not under the obligation 
of any foreign Power...the question of subservience in foreign policy did not 
arise.” But the Indian Ambassador to the USA, Mrs. Vijaya Lakhsmi 
Pandit, Nehru’s sister, went one step further to disprove not only India’s 
_ alleged “hypersensitive” attitude to the Western policies, but even her neutralism. 
. The significance of the series of abstentions or occasional opposition to the 
West was played down by her. Mrs. Pandit declared in New York on 19 
September, 1951 : “We deplore the word ‘neutralism’ as applied to us in our 
situation. In recent sessions of the United Nations General Assembly, we 
have voted as you did thirty-eight times out of fifty-one, abstaining eleven 
times, and differed from you only twice.’ 41 


Aftermath of the Korean War 


As stated earlier, Pakistan’s role during the Korean war, the touchstone 
‘of a country’s attitude to People’s China in the early fifties, put some strains 
on Pak-China relations. People’s China was also unhappy over Pakistan’s 
-endorsement of the Japanese Peace Treaty of 1951 whose aim in Peking’s eye 
was to create a counterweight to China’s power. Whereas in spite of occa- 
sional irritations between the Chinese and the Indians on the Tibet episode, 
India’s role in bringing about. a truce in Korea and the repatriation of 
Korean prisoners of war, New Delhi’s overall role during the Korean War 
created a good impression on Peking. The former Chinese view of Neheru 
. as “a loyal slave of imperialism” came to be replaced by that of “a friend 
to China and an opponent of the imperialist policy of war and aggression.’42 
As Pakistan was steadily sailing towards the West the Pak-China relations 
deteriorated. and their trade sudderly slumped in 1953. As People’s China 
had withdrawn her recognition, the Pakistan Consulate General at Kashgar 
(Sinkiang), which had been established after, Partition, had to be closed down. 


39Ibid., p. 59. 
‘0 Dawn 9 March 1951, 
4IR.P. Dutt, op.cit., p. 290.. 
A2Cited, Neville Maxwell, India’s China War (London 1970 )., p. 257. 
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Pakistan complained that the Chinese troops had violated the Pakistan border 
in Hunza and Pakistan took necessary precautionary measures to meet the 
situation.43 People’s China felt irritated at Prime Minister Mohammad Ali’s 
assertion at the 5-power Colombo Conference (28 April-2 May, 1954) that 
international communism was a danger to both South and South-east Asia.‘4 
Pakistan’s decision (in 1954) to take military aid from’ the USA and her 
participation in the Baghdad Pact (later renamed CENTO-) and SEATO irked 
the Chinese. Peking castigated SEATO as an aggressive military alliance 
hostile to the people of China and various Asian countries. Chou En-lai 
saw SEATO as a plan to ensure the setting up of new military ‘springboards 
“and bases’, as well as a plan to place the smaller countries in a subordinate 
position, economically and politically. 45 Although, unlike Moscow, Peking 
did not sent any protest note to Karachi on SEATO, her membership in the 
pact clouded Pak-China relations. However, at the 29-nation Bandung Con- 
ference ( April 1955) Pakistan’s premier Mohammad Ali tried to remove the 
misgivings in the Chinese mind. Mohammad Ali assured Chou En-lai that 
Pakistan’s membership of SEATO was intended solely to meet the genuine 
requirements of its own security, that Pakistan, in spite of being a party toa 
military treaty, was not against China and did not fear any aggression from 
People’s China. He further assured Chou that Pakistan would not be in- 
volved in any aggressive war against People’s China as she was not involved 
inthe Korean War. Chou En-lai accepted this ‘Explanation’ and he said, 
while addressing the Political Committee of the Conference, that he was 
grateful to Mohammad Ali for it, because it had promoted “mutual under- 
standing’, “agreement and hermony” between. them. Mohammad Ali also 
made it clear to Chou that when Pakistan talked of communist ‘satellites’ or 
communist ‘colonialism’ Pakistan did: not regard China-as imperialistic, as. 
China had no satellites.46 

‘Why did People’s’ China accept Pakistan’ s assurances ? First, as shrewd . 
observers of Asiah scene, the Chinese knew well that Pakistan’s major object- 
ive in joining SEATO wads to: strengthen her position-vis-a-vis India and not 
the Communist countries.47 One indication of this was that at-the Manila 





C.A. ( Legislature ) Debates, vol. 1 No. 2. 
2 April 1953 pp..1101, 1108. : oak oil ahs 

` 44Mohammad Ali was reported to have said : “We can rid ourselves of colonialism. 
But any country that is overrun by communism may be lost for ever. z - Quoted, Pakistan 
Horizon, Vol, VII, No. 3 September 1954, p. 136. as i ee 

45Ibid., March 1957, p. 43.” wo 

46K, S. Hasan, op.cit., p. 73. 
_ 47In April 1963 chou En Lai discloced that in 1957 people’s China was asgured ' 
by Pakistan that she had joined the military alliances only to strengthen her position vis- 
a-vis India and she had no other ‘motivation’ in joining the pacts. 


See B.L. Sharma, The Pakistan-China Axis ( London 1968 ), p. 67. s 
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Conference (September 1954) Pakistan insisted that SEATO should be commi- . 
tted to resist aggression “wherever it came from”, and that it was not only 
communist aggression which needed collective deterrent. Secondly, US military 
aid to Pakistan seemed to be directed against Moscow, and not Peking yet 
to grow ‘Big’. Hence, though the military alliances were ostensively anti- 
communist, the Chinese displayed remarkable foresight in maintaining that 
Pakistan’s membership of the pacts was not ‘incompatible’ with her friendsbip 
with People’s China. 

After the Chou-Ali ‘understanding’ at Bandung, the contacts between the 
two countries on commercial, cultural and political levels increased. They 
included the holding of Chinese Arts and Crafts exhibitions in Lahore (1955) 
and Dhaka (1956), the formation of the Pak-China Friendship Association, the 
exchange of a number of political and ‘parliamentary visits, the exchange of 
cultural, commercial and women’s deligations. Delegations of labour leaders, 
doctors, press and Ulema from Pakistan also visited People’s China. As 
between 1955-1957 cultural exchanges and ‘mutual friendly visits’ between the 
two countries had been ‘continuously on the increase’ Mao and Chou felt 
happy. As a result of better understanding, the Pak-China trade which had 
dwindled in 1953 increased in volume in 1954 and 1955. In 1953 Pakistan’s 
exports to People’s China constituted 1.6% of her total exports ;in 1954 and 
1955 the percentage rose to 7.3% and 7.9% respectively 48. Between 1953 
and 1958 Pakistan and People’s China entered into eight bilateral commercial 
agreements, one each in 1953, 1954 and 1955, three in 1956 and twoin 1958, 

In 1956: the political contacts between -the two countries increased. Vice- 
Chairman Madam Soong Ching Ling (Madam San Yat Sen) came on a 
8-day visit to Pakistan in January 1956 3 Vice-Premier Marshal Ho Lung 
attended the inauguration of Pakistan’s Republic in March 1956. But the 
most important ones were Suhrawardy’s 12-day ` goodwill visit to People’s 
China (October, 1956) and Chou’ En-lai’s 10-day return visit.to Pakistan 
(December, 1956). ` During Suhrawardy’s visit Chou reaffirmed that Pakis- 
tan’s membership ‘of SEATO should not be a bar to friendly -relations between 
the two countries, that they had no real conflict of interests which was later 
reiterated by the Chou-Suhrawardy communique in December, 1956. The 


48Pakistan’s imports from People’s China, however, declined during the same period. 
Exports from Peopl’s China (m $ m. ) 1953 7.2 1954 26.1 1955 31.7 
Imports from People’s China ( in $m. ) 1953 3.3 1954 1.6 1955 02 . 
Source : Pakistan Horizon, 3rd Quarter 1961, pp. 217-218. 
49Chou En-Lai’s invitation to Premier Mohammad Ali Bogra could not materialise 
because of his replacement in August 1955. His successor Chaudhri Mohammad Ali accep- 
ted off 1 December 1955 the renewed invitation to visit China. But his proposed visit was 
twice postponed, and in Sepemenber 1956 he was replaced by Suhrawardy as Premier 
who availed of Chou’s invitation to visit China. Chou En-lai was the first communist 
leader to be invited to visit Pakistan. 
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two leaders held that difference between the political systems of the two 
countries and the divergence of views on some problems should not prevent 
the strengthening of friendship between them. . 

However, despite these developments, Pakistan and People’s China 
remained politically as-distant as before.5° In spite of the display of ‘under- 
standing’ at Bandung and declaration (in 1956) of better ‘appreciation’ of 
their respective problems, in orientation and in attitudes the two countries 
remained far apart. The inner compulsions of the policy-making elites and 
international compulsions created opposing pulls which did not allow Pakistan 
and People’s China to forge a real political friendship between them. The 
“exigencies of defence requirements and Pakistan’s fear of undermining western 
support to her case on Kashmir... coupled with pressure from Western capi- 
tals, led the Pakistani leaders of that time to slow down the development of 
relations with Peking.”5! As was to'be expected there was some adverse 
effect on normal relations aud on occasions Peking expressed to Pakistan its 
resentment with the communiques of SEATO. 

Suhrawardy, of course, tried to give a “new life, direction and vigour” 
to Pakistan’s foreign policy. He claimed to broaden the range of Pakistan’s 
international contact in both the blocs on the basis of malice towards none 
and goodwill for all. Suhrawardy was cordially received by Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai, and Chou En-lai received tumultous ovations, particularly 
in East Pakistan, during his visit.5* However, no “structure could be built”, 
according to a Pakistani author, upon Suhrawardy’s visit and “little came out 
of Chou En-lai’s return visit to Pakistan.”5? In part to satisfy the urge of 
his vocal left-leaning followers, in part of re-establish the fact of neighbourhood, 
in part to strengthen Pakistan’s international position vis-a-vis India,’ Suhra- 
wardy sought to improve relations with People’s China (and the Eastern bloc 
as a whole). But his policy remained essentially pro-West though he’ tried to’ 
made it more dynamic and assertive on a popular base. Born in ai aristo- 
cratic family, educatied at Oxford and London, West-oriented Suhrawardy 
could never. appreciate Mao’s dictum that ‘the east wind was prevailing over 
the west wind’ ;. he preferred to be ‘loyal’ to the West. The Chinese complained 
about Suhrawardy’s anit-communist foreign policy. They could not favourably 
look upon Suhrawardy’s policy diting the Suez clash and the Hungarian 
crisis. But possibly People’s China’s attitude to the Kashmir issue, Pakistan’s 
yardstick to ‘gauge others’ friendship, came mostly in the, way of real Pak- 


` 50Z.A. Bhutto, The Myth of Independence (London 1969), p. 104. 
51See Foreign Minister Arshad Hussain’s specch on 2 November 1968 at Lahore. 
Morning News, 5 November 1968, p. 4. 
52Chou received better ovation in [East Pakistan . bcause the leftists were mage 
active there, and Subrawardy’s prominent followers were said to have strong leftist tendencies. 


53 Pakistan Horizon, 3rd Quarter 1961, p. 224. es 
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China friendship in the mid-fifties. Although she maintained an ambivalént 
attitude to the issue 54 (until the Pak-China border agreement, March 1963 :) 
the Chinese leader’s statements from time to time seemed to favour India’s 
stand on Kashmir during the period. During his tour of India ( 1956 ) Chou’s 
remarks that the Kashmir dispute was the creation of imperialism and that 
the west was exploiting the issue to ‘disrupt’ Asian unity, evoked adverse 
criticism in Pakistan. Chou saw no good result in referring the issue to the 
UN, and he, ‘along with the Ceylonese Premier ( February 1957 ) appealed: to 
India and Pakistan for direct negotiations, which Suhrawardy summarily rejected 
as unacceptable. Chou’s objection to sending UN forces to Kashmir, which 
Pakistan had been vigorously demanding, clearly favoured the Indian stand 
on Kashmir. After the Soviet veto (79th veto of the USSR.) on the four- 
power - resolution favouring a UN force in’ Kashmir 55 (Febeuary 1957) 
Pakistan tried to befriend the communist bloc. Malik Firoj Khan Noon, 
who became Pakistan’s 7th Premier in December, 1957, personally approached: 
Chou En-lai to exert his influence on the USSR to adopt a neutral line on 
Kashmir. As the desired effect did not materialise, Noon blamed “the two 
Asian powers”, of having no interest at all in bringing about a peacefut 
solution of the Kashmir issue. It was indeed ‘naive’ of Noon to expect- 
People’s China to ask the USSR to adopt neutralism when his own delegation 
did- not’ support People’s China’s representation in-the UN . Pakistan’s for- 
eign policy under Suhrawardy and Noon made a “poor impression on the 
fabric of Sino-Pakistan relations.’’>° ` 

The Martial Law regime ( October 1958.) did not indicate any. change. 
in -foreign policy. Although it desired to “Have friendly- relations with all 
nations”, particularly the neighbours, it pledged itself.to honour all .the: 
international commitments of Pakistan. Hence little change. could be expected: 
in the Sino-Pakistan relations. But.the worse- was yet to come. The. Pak-- 
China -relation reached its lowest ebb in 1959.. Peking was critical. over‘Ayub. 
regime’s increasing ‘dependence’ on the USA.arid: the: -Pak-US. bilateral defence- 
agreement. (March 1959). 57 Peking’ saw Ayub’s: joint defence offer to India 


S4Indians claim that wees “a senior official of ‘the Governmenit ‘of India raised thei issus 
‘(Kaghmit) with the Chinese Prime minister, Chou -En-lai replied that China believed ‘that-the--* 
peọple:of Kashmir had already expressed their wishes ‘in ‘regard to their’. future:-status.” we 
` Fhis-claim was however, contradicted by peking in 1962, the year of -Sino-Indian armed clash.-- 

See International Studies, Vol. 8 Nos. .1-2 July-October 1966, p. 128 -; 
K.S. Hasan, China, India and Pakistan (Karachi 1966) pp. 398-400. ` 


55In 1957 on the Kashmir issue the USSR_abstained on 3 oceasions, once ` threatened™’ 
the use of veto, once vetoed in the Security Council. 


56L:A. ‘Sherwani (and others), Foreign Policy of Pakistan (Karachi 1962); p. 84. 
57The agreement spoke of their “determination to maintain their- collective security 
aed to‘resist aggression, direct or indiréct.”? Peking condemned it as an act of black- 
mail not only against People’s china but against India too. 
Fgr the agreement see 
Aslam Saal; Pakistan seeks security ( Lahore 1960 ), pp. 189-191, 
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as “sowing discord in the relations between China and India.”58 Peking asked 
Pakistan to indicate against whom the joint defence was to be organised. 
Pakistan’s vote in support of a resolution in the UN General Assembly 
condeming’ Chinese action in Tibet was taken as ‘hostile’ and ‘unfriendly’ 
towards People’s China. Foreign Minister Monzur Qadir’s repeated statements 
(in early 1959) about communist expansionism and Chinese ‘suppression’ of 
rebellion in Tibet and need for collective security arrangements highly irritated 
the Chinese. In July 1959 People’s China protested to Pakistan for feting a 
pilgrim party of Formosan Muslims, en route to Mecca. Peking considered 
it to be in conformity with the US ‘plot’ to create ‘two Chinas’. In mid- 
1959 a commentator in the People’s Daily wrote that the “Pakistani ruling 
clique has been playing a vicious role and adopting an extremely unfriendly 
attitude towards China.’’59 In September, 1959 Pakistan .complained about 
repeated violations of air space in its northern territory and had to issue a 
warning. The possession of a Chinese map in October, 1959 showing a large 
tract of Pakistan’s northern region as Chinese territory, and report of minor 
flare-ups at the Pak-China border area created a tense situation. Security 
measures were tightened up ‘and the Sinkiang-Gilgit border was sealed off in 
November, 1959,60 i 

A reflection of uneasy friendship, thé trade between the two countries 
declined during 1956-1959. In 1955 Pakistan’s exports to Peoples China 
constituted 7.9% of her total exports, but in 1959 it came down to 2.3%. 
However, imports from People’s China increased during 1956-1958, the 
period when Pakistan tried to befriend Peking in order to obtain support on 
-Kashmir.®! But in 1960. Pak-China relations took a new turn. As Nehru . 
scornfully rejected Pakistan’s offer of joint defence, Pakistan for her own 
reasons had to make a friendly overture towards the settlement of the Pak- 
‘China border and took the road to growing Pak-China friendship which the 
Indians adduced “as not far short of a tacit alliance against India.” ‘Real- 
politik’ rather than ideology taught Pakistan that she should mend her external 
policies in order to improve her relations with her “giant neighbours”, particularly 
in the context of traditional ‘hostility’ of her big next-door neighbour (i.e., India). 





58Cited, Nevillee Maxwell, op.cit., p. 274. 

59Ibid. 

60It was reopened in October 1964. 

6i. % of Pakistan’s exports of Peopi’s china of her total exports : 
1955 . 1956 -1957 1958 =: :` 1959 


% of Pakistans imports from Peoples China of her tatal imports : 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1059 ` 
0.05 OT 18 ae 03 


62. Neville Maxwell, op. cit., p. 274. 
See also B.L. Sharma, The Pakistan-~China Axis, op. cit. 





GAUDAPADA AND SANKARA . 
ON THE NATURE GF DREAM AND WAKING EXPERIENCE 


KAZI NURUL ISLAM 


Very often Sankara has compared the waking world with the dream 
world, and many scholars have misunderstood him and thought that he con- 
siders the waking state. and the dream state to be identical. Thesé scholars 
are of the opinion that Sankara takes these two states in the same way as they 
were taken by Gaudapada. In the present paper there has been an endea- 
vour to make a comparative study between the views of Gaudapada and 
Sankara on the nature of the world and the waking experience to see > how 
far the view mentioned above is justified. 


1. Gaudapada on dream and waking experiences : 


In the light of his transcendental psychology Gaudapada elaborates in the 
Vaitathya and Alatasanti Prakarana of his Karika his notion of falsity. He 
established the nonduality of our pluralistic univerese on the analogy of the 
dream world. He starts wich the premise that the objects seen in dreams. are 
illusory. He considers the states of dream and waking to be on the same 
par, for the following reasons : 


1.1. Argument from perception : 


‘Gaudapada holds that whatever is perceived is illusory. The objects of 
waking are perceived as dreams are. Dream objects are illusory. There- 
fore, waking objects are also illusory. One might mistake a rope for a snake. 
As long as the error lasts, one thinks that the snake is real. But when 
right knowledge supervenes the illusoriness of the snake that appeared is 
realized. Similar is the case with the world of dream. So long as one is 


in it, one does not doubt its reality. But its falsity is easily recognized when 
one comes out of the charmed reality.? 


1.2. The argument from non-existence : 


Gaudapada considers both the world of waking and the world of dream 
to be non-existent. He argues that what is non-existent in the beginning and 
at the end, is so even in the present? He contends that which is not 
conditioned by time is real and that is unreal which is conditioned by time. 





1 Mandukya Karika. (M.K) g f eiA 
2M. K. iv. 4i. - 
e 3adavante ca yan nasti varamanepi tat tatha M.K. II 6: iv.31. 
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The dream objects . are , experienced in dream alons dames. before n nor after. 


Ta the same way the objects of, waking | are Rent in. ae state ` of 
f waking alone. 


1.3 Argument from evanescence : 


“Another reason for classing the aking experiences is that they are also 
‘evanescent. .Gaudapada maintains that by their- mutual exclusion the world 
of waking and -dreaming cancel each other.. Dream ‘negates the waking 

l ‘experiences and thereby prove the latter to be false. In the same. way, 
waking life negates dream and, proves: the falsity’ of the latter.” Gaudapada 


has made dream the ground of: the es oF eis life, and i life 
the ground of falsity of dream.* ; 


1.4 , Argument from imagination : 5 gane oe a X 


In the - ‘state of dream, the- dreamer ` imagines certain ideas within him- 
self and sees certain things’ outside. He believes that the former are unreal 
and the ‘latter are real. But the ‘moment he’ wakes from the dream“ he 
- realizes- the unreality of those things which he saw in the dream to be real. 
Much in thè samé -mañner, in: waking experience ‘we’ have our fancies Which 
we know to be unreal,’and we-experience facts ‘which we kow to be unreal, 
But'as soon as the’ delusion of ‘duality is dispelled, the so ‘called facts of the 
external world turn out to be illusory ‘appearance.’ "Gaudapada holds that 
. both in dreamiig and waking it is the mind that moves impelled by maya, 
and creates the appearance of pluralityS =) 0: r 


2.- Gaudapada on empirical differences : HRE 


Gaudapada holds that the dream objects are on a par ‘with the 
contents of-.érroneous experietices in’ waking life. 'But-he admits the empirical 
difference: between .them?. The prick and pressure‘of objectivism js- viable 
here and ‘there in Gaudapada. Due to'his extřeme subjectivism he has’ tried 
to put onsa par the' contents’of dreaming and waking life. “But nevertheless 
owing.to the hard pressuré of waking life, ‘he was ultimately forced to draw 
a line of demarcation between them. Gaudapada ‘admits that’ ‘the contents 
of dreams are private, and the contents’ of waking experiences. are ‘not 
l private®. . The dream-conteits last only ‘till the mind- of the dreamer imagines 


peb G. C. Dev’s article ; ‘Notion of. the Falsity of the, een in Gaudapada and, 
“Saikara, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Vol. vi, 1961-62, p. 20. 
5M.K. IT. 9-10 
6cf.T.M, coterie: Gaudapada : A Study in Ey marae: Mardras’ Univésin, 
1975, pp.. 124-125. $ P 
1“The empirical difference between waking and dream i is not denied by Gaudapada eo 
Ibid. 
8cf.G.C.Dev. Journal of the ‘Asiatic Society of Pakistan, vol. vi, p. 20, e 
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them ‘(cittakalah), the objects of the external world extend to two points in 
.time. (dvayakalah ); That means, the waking objects are recognized - by’ the 
‘man,:who has:.woken: up froni a dream: or’ ‘sleep as the same ‘as: what he 
` had experienced before.’ ; ie ' 


oy 
aad 


3. Sankara on the dream world and the waking-world +“ *! 


‘ . At more-than one place in his ‘commentaties; Sankara has compared our 
waking. experierices with’ Gream experiences: ” Finding: that comparison, many 
scholars of the East as well as of the West,” without cavéfully weighing the’ 
observations of! Sankara recorded in these - places, - have carried the- idea‘“that 
Sankara- has equated the dream world and the“ waking world and thereby 
proved that as the dream experiences are known ‘to everybody’ to be’ unreal 
Gie., to have no objective reality), the waking ` ‘expeticnces Which are like’ dreath 
experiences must be equally unreal. Toten j ii 
. It is far from being true that Sankara, has ‘canes the „dream orld 
‘and the world of experience. Instead ‘of holding that dream, objects are ona 
par with: ‘the contents of erroneous experiences in: waking life, he .opposes. the 
views “of the’ Vijnanavadins’ who hold that as we ,see in’. the ‘dream many 
‘objects ‘which have no external. existence, similarly poles, etc. seen in: waking 
life also do ‘not have external existence. . «Sankara . vehemently. criticizes, this 
view and emphasizes that the, dream world. ‘and the waking world cannot be 
placed at. par. 10 The, _ objects . known in, _waking Ta are , not. like those , of 
- adream,!t i e eT ee acy ty ee ee E a maA 
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Acong to Pankara, the two states “are ‘different ‘for’ the’ following 
reasons - e ge ti U eet ee ea Tia ste 
a. `The Acen: obje are. sublated: by ihe waking: experience. -Their 
false and illusory. character are, realized when the dreamer ‘is-awakened.. -On 
the contrary, --the objects of waking. life are not. likewise: ‘sublated.:!2 © =>) 
b. . Dreams are private, while. waking ‘life ‘is .public.i Dream: contents 
exist so. long as.:the dreamer imagines them.’ But.the waking. objects ‘are 
recognised, by.. the man. who, has waken up’from: the’ dream or sleep dás ang 
same as what he experienced before!?..  ..\- a ee ats 
; Dreams, are. remembered, ;The visions of. dreams ; care, oded in 
memory: But the ‘things in the waking life are directly perceived. The 
difference between memory an perception ‘ is Vital. In petception the: objects 


-IM K. IR 14. | : E Ag haa fs ai eos 
10Brahmasutra Sankara Bhasya, ( BssB } TL A 28. EEA ve 

ə tbid. 11,2.29. ee eT Dui dag? Ss aot Ep tineite 
latbid. Aw 
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perceived are présent before us. But it cannot be, said to a so in the case 
of’ memory. 14 The difference is marked by the presence and the absence of 
objects. 


d.: ‘From ‘he. stand-point of. uie the dream - occurrences ‘seem to 
take ‘place. within the body in the small confined space. While -the objects 
of waking experience .appear to belong to the. external..world, the contents 
of dream are related to mind „alone ; they are unmanifest or a.avyakta. On 
the other hand, as the objects . of waking are related to the outer sense 
organs also, they are manifest, sphuta. 


From this it is- quite, evident that smen cannot be ‘held to be a 
subscriber’ to the view that the world and the waking life are dream-like. 
Sankara nowhere says that our life is-a dream and our knowledge is a.phan- 
tasm. - It may be pointed out that -while commenting on the Karikas!5 of 
` Gaudapada he disproyes the “reality of, the objective world and illustrates it 
with: the help of the examples. of dream experiences. If we go through the 
commentaries of Sankara we ‘can easily find that it is not a. peculiarity of © 
his commentary on the Karika only. .In the commentary on the, Barahma- 
Sutras!® Sankara says that our empirical life is like a drenam ` state which 
holds good ‘only prior. to the moment of one’s waking.” He has compared 
_ the waking world, and the dream world in his commentaries on the Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisad and the Chandogya Upanisad'7, But these connot be taken 
_ literally. We find Sankara himself, saying that “it is not a rule that a 
parallel instance should be absolutely. similar to what .is intended to exemp- . 
lify”18, Max Muller. has rightly remarked that an illustrative simile is meant 
to illustrate, one point only, not, all ; otherwise it would not be a simile’. 
Parallel instances are taken in the. intended sense only. Some common points - 
cannot equate ‘two’ things. ` 


Those scholars who think that Sankara ‘ns eee the, dream world ` 
and the waking - world miss. the . difference - between similarity and equality. 
Similarity ‘of certain qualities can be shown among things which are far 
apart. Fire which is experienced as hot in ‘itself. would not be rendered cold 
due to its -haying certain points'in common with water: When Sankara con- 
siders the waking world to. be similar to the dream..world ‘he doesnot - 
intend to, declare it: as-mental :. nor would it be false on. this ‘account. . He 





= “L488, IL 1, Za a E aceite Sean a a A E 
=- ISMKSB, IE 4-5. 0 COUTA Ne SE RR ah eS l 
. 16BSSB, IV. ô. 14 ; I$ : I ae. 0 4 O ; 
-17cf. “Kokiléswar Sastri, An Ire to Advaita Philosophy, ` Calontta Uaiyesiyy 
1924. pp. 94-98. é : 
18BSSB., 1. 2 : s, ; s 
19Max ties: oe Lectures of Vedanta yilinin, p. 43.. pai 
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says that the dream experiences are Saada not only by waking ones 
but also in the same'dream. Though dream states are existent, their objects 
are unreal. So, Sankara contends that the dream world is not real in the i 
same sense as waking ones.?? Even in his commentary ‘on the Mandukya 
Karika of Gaudapada, Sankera points out that the difference of the visions of 
a dream from the objects of the waking experience consists in the former 
being mental and clouded or vague. Whereas the lattar being objective and 
distinct or clear. If the dream state and the waking state were exactly alike, the 
former could be sublated hy the latter. -For Sankara says in his commentary 
on the Bhagavat Gita?! that darkness cannot dispel darkness. i 


Thus, it-is quite clear that Sankara ‘does never intend to’ equate the 
state of dream and waking. His comparisons have only indicated the relative 
values of both states. He says that waking life is also sublated in dréam . 
and sleep, but they are chenging and are of short duration. Neither of ‘them 2 
is absolute. But this does not mean that to him the world and its objects” 
are unreal like dreams. From the practical point of view their existence is 
very much teal. - i l l nee, 


This will be more clear if we see in what ‘sense | Sankara bas compared 
the ‘dream’ world with the waking world in Chandogya Upanisad. In the story 
of "Ajatasatru and Balaku, in the said Upanisad, there is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of dream state and its experiences. Sankara declares that these experi- 
ences cannot constitute the self. The self cannot be resolved and identified, 
with them. He holds that such is also the case with the soul’s waking 
experience. . Heré towards the end of his discùssion he has employed the terms 
.‘avidyamėna’ and sadhyaropitah’, and these two terms have been used in- 
connection with dreain ` experiences.’ ` These two terms are, as Kokileswar 
Sastri remarks, the source of immense mischief created. ‘in respect of ‘the idea” 
of the unreality of our .world of experience”. me 

- In ‘fact, Sankara says that the dream experiences do not exist as his 
‘dennbhinta, ie. as” his ‘sverupa or asthe nature of’ the self: But these are ` 
falsely regaided to beso. Sankara contends that ‘experiences of both the waking’ 
andthe’ dreaming states cf the~man -caniot-‘be his’ atmabhuta, ite: cannot 
constitute his ‘svatupa: “The ‘nature’of= theself is what is distinct from these” 
experiences. And this’ nature underlies these “‘experiefices | Without losing its; 
own identity in-them: Here with a‘ view to pteclude any possibility fora’ 
mistake, Sankara records three reasons showing that the real nature -of. the 
self is distinct from its experiences and the latter cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as atmabhuta of the self. The self is, therefore, distinct from experiences. 





20BSSB, TI. 12.4.1. 
®2 i Bhagavad Gita Sankara Bhasya (BGSB), IV. 18, 
22 Kokileswar Sastri, © op. cit., p. 96.. D g 
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Thus, we see that the experiences of the world as such are never regarded 
by Sankara as unreal. He considers the world to be false and not unreal. 
This falsity comes when the self is entirely resolved into these experiences, 
and when these are taken to be the nature (atmabhuta) of the self.2 

In a passage in the Chandogya Upanisada, where a similar comparison 
between the waking and the dreaming experiences ‘occurs, Sankara very for- 
cibly expresses his view saying that their falsity lies in their relativity, i. e., 
in relation to the dreaming experiences, the waking experiences may be. called 
false and in relation to the latter, the former may be regarded as false. But 
both ‘kinds of experiences must be renee as real respectively in their own 
spheres ( svavisaye svatah ). 


4, - Gaudapada’s and Sankara’s views of the- world compared : 


Gaidapada’s primary: concern was not to : draw-a picture of reality, 
but to show a way out of ignorance, ‘and the. interminable miseries that 
result from it. This has, been pointed out .by Sankara in, the concluding 
verse of his commentary on Mandukya Karika that Gaudapada’s main task 
was to charn the vast ocean of Vedic wisdom in order to show the poor 
mortals steeped in miseries on the road to eternal-bliss.2# Much in the same 
‘way, Sankara’s primary concern was not to draw a picture of the Brahman, 
but to show a way out of ighorance and thereby miseries. ; 

` Thus, in their practical attitude Gaudapada and Sankara exhibit complete 
unanimity. But in their theoretic attitude, more precisely, in their assessment 
of the metaphysical status of ‘the, world of experience, there is a palpable: 
difference. ` Both of them hold that the world of experience is not ultimately. 
real and. Brahman or the Absolute, is the only reality. Even the main 
tendency of Gatidapada is ‘to treat the world of experience as nonexistent.” 

“But ‘thé main tendency in Sankara is to look upon it as inexplicable. 
Gaudapada | does not like to draw a line of demarcation between dream and 
waking” life except when he is. forced to. While Sankara, as we have seen, l 
-doés` this clearly and without any ambiguity i in his refutation of the Vijnan- 
vadins. Sankara’ ‘also. cotifends in this cóõntext as “we have seen, above, in y 
the waking life, there is an awarenss of the object, whereas in dream which. . 
is memory -pure and , „simple, there is nọne. He maintains that it is impossible 
to, ‘establish ‘the. ‘non-existence. of the. “objects < of experience. on the analogy. of. 
a dream, for, we. are, aware "of. them in our waking life.. “Therefore, i in “short,” 
like “Gaudapada, Sankara does not hold. that. the world; -of experience is ‘dream 
pure and: ‘simple,—‘a_ city of celestial musicians’ seen in a dream but a reality 
relatively of a more durable character. 


}-23Here Kokileswar Sastri confuses the-term ‘unreal’ with ‘false’, ‘op. cit., p. 98. 
24cf, G.C. Dev’s article in’ the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, ` Dhaka, 


1961, pp, 19-23. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. HALI, 
M. KALIM 


Early life 


The illustrious son of Shaikh Abdul Jabbar Munshi, Dr. Shaikh Ghulam f 
Maqsud Hilali was born on the 30th of November, 1900, in village. Phulari , 


of Sirajganj subdivision, in the district of Pabna. The name of his grand 


father was Shaikh Zakiuddin Munshi who was a teacher. As his fore-fathers , 
.belong to an educated class betzer known as ‘Munshi’, his house was famous ` 


as ‘Munshi Bari. Mother of Dr. Hilali, Khush- Mahal, was the a 
of the celebrated. Skaikh family , of Sirajganj. 


Educational career ` 


_ Dr. Hilali started his student life from the school of Janab Ali Khan 
situated in a village near Phultari. Maulana. Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani, , 
the famous sociopolitical leader, though a few years, senior, to him, was his, 


class fellow there and used to live by the side of the same school. Thereafter 
he studied in Islamia Middle English School of- Sirajganj and - -passed his 
Matriculation Examination in 1918 from Sirajganj Victoria High School. - He 
passed the LA. and B.A. examinations from Edward College, Pabna in 1920 
and ‘from ' ‘Rajshahi College in 1922 respectively. - He took his M.A. degree 


in Persian Language and Literature in the year 1924 from Calcutta University 


and was placed Second in First-Class. In 1932 he appeared as a private 


candidate at the M.A. Arabic of Caloutta University securing First position . 


in first Class and was awarded a Gold Medal. He received his D. Phil. degree 


from the University of Calcutta in the Year 1949, the subject of his doctoral 
thesis being ‘Iran and Islam—Their- Reciprocal Influence’. He also completed , 


the Bachelor of Law from the University. of Calcutta in 1927, 


Social activities 


From his very boyhood Dr. Hilali was “interested in social - welfare 


activities.. It so happened tha: in 1915 he opened a school in aroom, of 
his house for the -illiterate children of his locality. This - initiative . of Dr. 


Hilali was encouraged by his elders. After ‘some time the school was trans- 


ferred’ to a better “place bythe order ofthe school authority there and gradually 
it was established as a standard school.’ i 
On his -success in the different examinations, Dr. Hilali. aei to get 
books as prizes which inspired him to establish a library for the local: uur 
in his- own house. 
Sr a 
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When the christian missionaries criticised Islam, Dr. Hilali could not 
-but protest: against it and ‘wrote its rejoinder in the ‘Light’, a weekly. maga- 
zine published by the Ahmadia Mission at Lahore. 

- While studying in the University; Dr.i::Hilalié formed : an association 
under the title of ‘Tanzim’, the aims.:and‘ objects of the association was to 
remove supertitions from the Muslim society and to-advise the- people to 
adopt various professions.so’ that: the society may not suffer from any handicap. 

. , When Saifuddin Kitchlu, a famous -Muslim leader, came to. Sirajganj on 
the invitation of ‘Tanzim’? he. delivered his speech in Urdu, which was translated 
by Dr. Hilali in ;Bengali in an impressive way. Thus Dr. Hilali came in 
contact with an all-India fame ,personality on. one hand and, was antrodiees 
to the public as.an orator on „the other hand. 


E oy RE Tae 5 


Teaching life 


Dr, Hilali started’ his teaching career from the Sa’ adat College, Karatia 

in the present , district! ‘of ‘Tangail in the „year 1926. During 1928-30, he 
practised , in the Fudge’ s “Court. ‘at, Pabna. | But due to his mental _aptitude 
towards knowledge and learning he left his profession of Jaw and again joined 
the Sa’ adat College at Karatia, TNE : 
; ‘Later ‘on he. joined the Government College at Kaan and served 
the Presidency College at Calcutta and. Government College at Chittagong. 
He was transferred to the Government College, Rajshahi in 1943 from where 
he retired as professor, of Arabic and Persian on 30th November, 1956. He 
‘also worked as an, ‘Assistant, Anspector of Schools for Muslim Education, 
Chittagong. Division, for ‘about a year and while, at “Rajshahi, as Curator of 
'Varendra Research Museum for a short period. 

He was re-employed in the private Degree College at Sirajganj where 
the served during 1957 and. 1958. Then he was appointed as Research Officer 
in; the Bengali, Academy. at:-Dacca .in the: Year. 1957... He again joined the 
Degree Colleges. aa where. he: ADERE A ; the ae of 1960.. 


yess: “i 


As Scholar ae 


~ Dr. Hilali a. 'L 'ktiow ‘him, was’ keenly interested in ` the’ “pursuit of 
nnowledge ‘since his student’ life. Even’ during, “his teaching ` ‘profession, Dr. 
Hilali, used: ‘to’ devote his time in regular study and believed’ ‘in ‘the dictum 
that labour makes" a man perféct.” ` ‘His intelligence “ combined with’ labour 
_ crowned his hnowledge with success. Bengali was his mother tongue whereas 
English was his medium of teaching. Arabic and Persian being his special 
subjects of study, he learnt through his personal efforts certain other languages 
e.g, Phalavi, Avesta, Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu, French, Turkish, Italian and 
German. He had a small but very useful personal collection of books. : 
Apart from other subjects i.e. history, biography, Islam, Qu’ran and literature, 
his profound learning and high intellectual attainments provided hing with an 
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„opportunity to EE himself i in the field of f philology as it is evident from 
his following books : : 


~ (1) Perso=Arabic Elements in Berigali, 
(2) . Hindi-Urdu Elements in Bengali, ` 
(3) Iranian Philology, 
(4) ‘Iran and Islam: Their Recigeosal Influence. ` x 


After the first quarter of the 20th Century, there were a‘ few educatio- 
nists in Bengal who were interested in the Science of Languages among whom 
‘Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, Dr. Muhammad 
Enamul Haq, Dr. Shaikh Ghulam Maqsud ‘ Hilali, Dr. Din Mohammad 
and Professor: Abdul Hye’s name may be-mentioned. Dr. S."K. ‘Chatterji, 
apart from being the senior most, was a top ranking philologist of Asia _ 
as well as an internationally known fignre. He was equally qualified in the 
Semetic, Indo-Aryan and Iranian group of Languages. The ‘field of the 
other philogists was mostly confined to Bengali or broadly speaking ` to the Indo- 
‘Aryan group ‘of languages. Dr. Hilali, besides Indo-Aryan, also extended 
‘the horizon of his study towards the Indo-Iranian as well as the semetic, group 
of languages in which he still stands unrivalled among the Bengali writers. 
It was a long felt gap which was' filled by Dr. Hilali in the mid of the 
20th Century and ‘appreciated by his contemporaries specially by Dr. S.K. 
Chatterji and Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq. ‘It is up to his “readers to 
judge how far ‘he was successful in his efforts which “was achieved with hard 
labour and great patience: “It is ‘beyond: doubt’ that he was a’ secluded, calm 
and quiet scholar who could: ‘rot see most of his” important works i in published 
form. 


-Last days T - DM 24 Le 
After his retirement from the Degree College. Sirajganj in 1960, Dr. 


Hilali enjoyed his free ‘life for about’a year. ` He expired on. Monday, the 
17th December, 1961 in the evening and was buried at Sirajganj. : 


- His son Mr. Humayun Khalid, an Assistant Engineer in the, University of 
Rajshahi has been organising a, seminar at. Rajshahi and Sirajganj . every 
„year in memory of Dr. Hilali and holding ceremonies of awarding “Hilali 
‘Prize’ among- the successful students after essay competition. 
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His works : . 


The scholarly ` T of Dr. Sheikh Ghulam Maqsud Hilali in 
various fields of knowledge may be assessed from his- writings in different 
languages and on varied subjects. These may be divided into following 


categories : 
Part—I 


: Published : 


\ 


A : English 


(1) A Mannual of Persian Grammar : 

This book was compiled for the students of Matricula- 
tion and Intermediate classes and published by the author 
from the Alexandra S.M.Press, Dhaka, in 1934. It consists 
of 223 pages. 

(2) Ash’ar-i-Taran : 

It is a compilation of persian verses of Ramtaran 
Mukherji ( 1793-1860 ), a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohan 
Ray of West-Bengal. These verses were also rendered into 
English with an introduction by Dr. Hilali and published 
in 1938. It consists of 46 pages. It also includes persian 
Prose compositions of the poet. 


(3) Islamic Attitude towards Non-Mulsims : 

This is a booklet of 55 pages which deals how the 
Muslims behaved with the Non-Muslims within the frame- 
work of Islam. It was published by the author from Raj- 
shahi Printing Works, Rajshahi, in 1952. 


4. Iran and Islam: Their Reciprocial Influence : 

. This is the doctoral thesis of Dr. Hilali submitted in 
the University of Calcutta in 1949. It was published in the 
journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan (Dhaka ), vol. 
VII, Nos. & II, in 1963. Its Bengali translation appeared 
from the Bengali Academy, Dhaka, in 1979. The author 
has critically examined the influence of Iran on Islam with 
numerous examples and at the same time the impact of 


. Islam on Iran in various aspects of life specially in historical, 


religious and cultural perspectives. This is actually a unique 
type of book which shows the wide range of knowledge of 
the author and his painstaking labour in research work. 
(5) Perso-Arabic Elements in Bengali : 

This is a commendable work of Dr. Hilali consisting eof 
310 pages edited by late Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq with 
an introduction in Bengali and published posthumougly by 
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the then Central Board for the Development of Bengali at 
Dhaka, in 1967. The author with his life-long labour has 


` collected several thousand Bengali words and etimologically 


pointed out Persian and Arabic elements mixed with Bengali 
words which, in true sense of the term, indicates the impact 
of Persian and Arabic Languages on Bengali Language. 


B : Bengali : 


(6) Halida Hanum : ( Khalida Khanam )- 

This booklet includes biographical Sketch and achieve- 
ments of the famous Turkish Lady known as khalida Edib 
Khanam. It consists of 52 pages and published in 1933 
(1340 Bengali Era ) from New Sraswati Press, 25/A, Muchhwa 
Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

(7) ALBiruni: 
- It is a booklet of 64 pages describing the life sketch 
and contributions of the famous Muslim philosopher-scientist, 


_ Al-Biruni and was published from Abinas Press, 40, Mirzapur 
. Street, Caleutia in 1937 ( 1344 Bengali Era ). 


(8) Hazrater-Jiban-Nity (Ideals of the prophet’s life) : 

This booklet of 96 pages describes of the moral teach- 
ings of the Prophet of Islam ( $m). It was published from 
Rajshahi in 1965. 

(9) Hilali Rachnabuli ( Collection of Hilali’s writings ) Vol-I : 

It contains two published booklets viz ; Khalida Edib 
khanam and Al-Biruni, six articles in English and eleven 


_in Bengali (both published and. unpublished ), letters of 


learned personalities addressed to Dr. Hilali including his 
life and works. Among these celebrated figures the names of 
a few, as for example, Dr. Suniti Kumar ‘Chatterji of Calcutta 
University, Dr. I.J. S. Tarapurewala of Bombay, Dr. U. M. 
Daudpota, (Bombay), Soyana Prasad Mookerjee of Culcutta, 


“Nawab Sir Amin Jang Bahadur (Hyderabad) and Dr. 


Muhammad Enamul Hag, Director, Bengali Academy of 
Dhaka may be mentioned. It consists of 233 pages and 
was published by his son, Mr. Humayun khalid from Raj- 
shahi in September, 1981. 


Part-II : "Unpublished : 


A : English 


(1) - Gleanings from the Quran : 
This booklet of 55 pages deals with the interpretations of 
the Holy Qur’an and was Witten in 1963. 
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(2) Anecdotes from Islamic History : 


It includes twenty seven historical stories describing 
Islamic events. 


(3) Hindi-Urdu Elements in Bengali : 


It is a booklet which deals with the Hindi and Urdu 
elements in Bengali Language. 


(4) Manners in Islam : 


It deals with the different manners and ways as laid 
” down in the Islamic code of life. 
B : Bengali 
(5) Jahan Ara Begum : 


This is a Bengali translation of an Urdu book rendered by 
Dr. Hilali during 1928-29. It consists of 49 pages on full- 
scape size. The original author of the book is Maulavi 
Ziyauddin Barni. 


(6) Khialer Dhara : (Streams of Stray thoughts) : 


This is a collection of certain passages on various to- 
pics of Dr. Hilali as expressed from time to time -relating 
to stray thoughts. 


(7) Rubaiyat of Khaiyam : 


This is a Bengali translation of eighty one quatrains of the 
famous persian poet Omar Khaiyam. 


(8) Zarb-i-kalim : 


This is a Bengali translation of different poems of 
Zarb-i-Kalim by Allama Muhammad Iqbal, a famous philo- 
sopher-poet of Urdu and Persian. 


(9) Bengali verses : 


It is a collection of Bengali verses composed by Dr. 
Hilali himself during the period from 1925 to 1941 A.D. 


. (10) Persian yerses : 


These-verses Were composed by Dr. Hilali while- he was 
posted at Chittagong in 1938 as:it appears from the manus- 
cript. It also includes one poem under the title of “The 
decline of the Muslims of Bengal” and a Mathnavi in the 
metre of the famous Mathnavi of Maulana Rum bearing 
the title of ‘Jam-i-Jam’ (The cup of Jamsheed). The weiter 
uses his pen name as ‘Hilali’ iw the verses. 
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Footnotes or notes 

“The Use -of Kinship Terms in Bengali” 

1. Page 5 : ( Here the word “languages” includes all the known- dialects ‘existing 
in the language communities of the world. However, in linguistics and language teaching 
a distinction is made between the terms “language” and “dialect”. y 

.2. Page 6 : ( This is still 2 generally accepted custom in traditional Bengali-speaking 
“society or culture. Butin recent years it is no longe practised by educates and relatively 
urbanized Bengali wives. ) 

3. Page 8: ( R.H. Lowie Primitive Society, 1921. ) 

4. Page 8 : ( Kathleen Gough, “Is the Family Universal ?—the Nayar Case” in 
N.W. Bell and E.F. Vogel (eds.),- f 

A Modern Introduction to the Family, 1960. ) > f ar 

5. Page 9 : ( A polygamous famiiy consists of two or more nuclear families affiliated 
by plural marriages, i.e. by having one parent in common. ) - g 

6. Page 9 :( G.P. Murdosk, Social Structure, 1949. ) ` 

“7, Page 10 : ( Meyer Fortes, Kinship and the Social Order, 1969. ) 

- 8 Page 11 : ( Fortes, 1969. ) 
' _ 9, Page 18 :( Some of the abbreviations for kinship relations are : Fe Father, 
M-=Mother, Bo=Brother, Si=Sister, S=Son, D=Daughter. ) 
10. Page 19 : ( FF=Father’s Father, FM=Father’s Mother, MF = Mother’s Father, 
MM-=Mother’s Mother, SS=Son’s son, SD=Son’s Daughter, DS=Daughter’s Son, 
DD=Daughter’s Daughter. ) p 
11. Page 27 :( A.R. Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive Society; 
1952.) ` i ` 
12. Page 22 : (The following terms are used to address or to refer to a boy : 
“khoka”, “khokan” “babu” and “munna”. The kin terms used to address or to refer to 
a girl are : “khuki”, “khuku? and “munni”. ) , 

13. Page:24 :( The terms “amma”, “ammu” or “ammajan” are used only by 
Muslims. ) 
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THE INDOCHINESE TRIANGLE : DIPLOMACY BETWEEN 
HANOI, BEIJING AND MOSCOW 


ABUL KALAM 


The most frequently invoked criteria which policymakers use to interpret 
international situation and formulate policies are national interests and ideology.! 
Diplomacy is the art which is applied to regulate or bring about changes 
in behaviour of other states to suit the interests of one’s own political dom- 
ain. In the conduct of diplomacy ideology has traditionally been mobilized 
as an active element in the policymaking. However, international relations 
theoreticians view with an increasing disfavour the injection of ideology into 
the international system ; for ideology not only contributes to the develop- 
ment of unlimited national objectives, but might also lead to misperceptions 
‘ and could even hamper the stability of the international system.3 

National interest could be seen as that which states or political units 
seek to protect or achieve in relation to each other.* It encompasses desires or 
objectives, immediate or ultimate, on the part of the actors and they vary 
enormously from nation to nation and from time to time. Ideology can be 
suggested as a cloak for real foreign policy objectives ; it is thus concerned 
with the achievement of national interest as the goal of foreign policy by 
explaining and justifying it in ethical, legal or even in biological terms.5 In 
other words, in contemporary international politics policymakers while seeking 
to promote their national interests they often attempt to conceal the true 
nature of their foreign policy decisions or diplomatic actions behind the mask 
of ideology. Focusing on the period from the mid-1950s to mid-1970s the 
article seeks to bring forward the pattern of triangular diplomatic interaction 
and exchange in Indochina between Hanoi, Beijing and Moscow—the three 
Communist capitals supposedly bound by a commitment to a common ideo- 


{For more detailed exposition of this view, see karl Mannheim, Ideology and 
Utopia : An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge, translated by Louis Wirth and 
_Edward A. Shild ( N.Y., Harcourt, Brace and World, 1964) ; Hans J. Morgenthau, 
In Defence of the National Interest ( N.Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1951 ). 

*George Modelski, A Theory of Foreign -palicy (London, 1962 ) pp. 6-7. 

3See Charles O’ Lerche, Jr. and Abdul A. Said, Concepts of International Politics, 
Second Edition, (New Delhi, Prentice-Hall of India Privat Ltd., 1972 ), pp. 209-210 ; 
also Henry A. Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice ( N.Y., Harper and Brothers, 1961 ) 
pp. 170-171 ;-Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations ( N.Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 
1967 ). pp, 83-94. 

4See Vernon van Dyke, Jnternational Politics { N. Y., Appleton Century—Crofts, 
57) 

5Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. $3. 
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logy. It suggests that national interests rather than ideology determined the 
making of foreign policy decisions in the: Indochinese diplomatic triangle ; 
yet each side involved in the triangular diplomacy sought to explain and justify 
respective behaviour in terms which suited their particular brand of ideological 
leanings. 


Diplomatic interaction and exchange in Indochina had originally been 
occasioned by the struggle of the Indochinése population, led by the Vietnam- 
ese Communists, initially against French colonialism. Subsequent American 
involvement and intervention brought international diplomacy into sharp focus. 
As in late 1940s the US and West came out with first moral, and then 
strong material, support for the French and extended diplomatic recognition 
to the French-sponsored non-Communist political entities in Indochina, the 
Vietnamese Communists leading the indochinese revolution set themselves to 
strengthen their base in North Vietnam and sought and received both diplo- 
matic recognition and material support from China and the USSR, the two 
Communist powers and their allies. It was the time when the Communist bloc 
appeared as a monolith, dominated by a single power, the Soviet Union. 
During the period until mid-1950 even Mao Zedong with his militant theory 
of protracted war and permanent revolution advanced doctrines like “leaning 
to one side” i.e lean to the side of the Communist camp, headed by 
Moscow and laid firm faith on an ideologically bipolar world and on the 
unity of the socialist camp. Meanwhile, the struggle over Indochina reached 
to a point of gathering storm. From 1950 onward US support for French 
military efforts in Indochina continued to grow by leaps and bounds. The 
French defeat at Dien Bien phu and their departure after the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 was followed by an American Te-engagement in support of the non- ` 
Communist regimes in Indochina. 


To the Vietnamese Communists, then firmly based in Hanoi, and their 
Indochinese allies, the American intervention represented a major strategic 
change, requiring a major shift in their strategic outlook.” Hanoi developed 
over the years an elaborate strategic theory based on Communist doctrine. 
Its short-term: objective or higher strategic ambition was unification of Vietnam. 
Attaining this objective involved-a-strategic process which specifically acknow- 
ledged the need for a protracted struggle with a phased use of violence as 
indispensable to eventual victory against the neocolonial encroachments of 


6See Stuart Schram, Political Leaders of the Twentieth Century, Mao Tse-tung. 
( Harmondworth, Midx., Penguin Books, Ltd., 1966), ch. 10; also Allen S. Whiting, 
“Foreign Policy of Communist China”, in Roy C. Macridis, (ed.), Foreign Policy in World 
Politics, Third Edition, ( N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 1967 ), pp. 314-397. 

7Philippe Devillers and jean Lacouture, End of a War, Indochina, 1954 ( N.Y., 
Praeger, 1969 ), pp. 387-395, e. 
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the United“ States.? Unification of Vietnam was no doubt central to Hanoi’s 
‘behaviour at the’ time ; but Hanoi was also committed to a long-term policy 
i:e., of a unified’ or federated Indochine under Vietnamese dominance, a policy 
which has always loomed large in its strategic outlook. 


In: order to achieve the foregoing strategic ends, immediate as well as 
ultimate, Hanoi was quite well-aware that mobilization of its own” resources 
would not be enough. Hence it came to regard external aid as “an indis- 
pensable condition” for the attainmert of its strategic mission. Therefore, 
Hanoi not only sought to develop North Vietnam as a “revolutionary rear” 
‘but also turned to the “immense rear” ‘ie. the communist countries for 

_ their support in defeating the imperialist enemy in a protracted struggle.!9 


., . .In itg attempt to secure material: aid and support from both Moscow 
and’ Beijing Hanoi was caught-up in the crossfire of competing ideological 
pulls and brutal facts of geopolitics. In the culural context, the Chinese 
experience seemed far more relevant to the revolution than the Soviet ideolo- 
gical posture of the mid-1950s, inasmuch’ as the social and economic stresses 
involved in a protracted war required apparently more impregnable ideolgical 
determinismi as exemplified by the Chinese posture of the time than the Soviet 
profession of peaceful co-existence."! Moreover, geographically China is the 
next door neighbour and should not be antagonized while the USSR is some 
5,000 miles away. But the perception of the soviet Union as the more powerful 
and technologically advanced of the twa dictated a pragmatic diplomatic posture 
toward Moscow ; more impartantly, the forward thrust of a-global power, the 
United states, required tangible support from Moscow which might offer 
sufficient protection, as well as guarantee a certain degree of independence. 


The Communist powers, China and the: USSR were drawn into Indochina 
issue by considerations of their global and. strategic interests. To a great 


8Justus: van der kroef, “The War Seen From Hanoi”, Vietnam Perspectives, 1.:3 
( February, 1966 ), p. 30. For an extended analysis of the Vietnamese Version of the 
protracted war and its application in South Vietnam, see Abul Kalam, Peacemaking in 

_ Indochina, 1954-1975 ( Dhaka, Dhaka University Press, 1983), pp. 294-335. f 

9Nguyen Ngac Giao, “Study Great Uncle Ho’s Teaching’s and Heighten Patriotism 
and Proletarian Internationalism”’, “Tap Chi Quan Doi Nhan Dan, ( Hanoi, No. 5, May 
1972 ),.cit., Robert F. Turner, Vietnamese Communism : Its Origin and Development 
( Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution Press. 1975 ), p. 291, note 45. 

. Bernard B. Fall, (ed) Ho Chi Mirh on Revolution, ( London, Pall Mall, Press, 
1967), p. 303 ; also jon M. van Dyke, North Vietnam's Strategy for Survival, (Palo Alto, 
Calif., 1972), p. 30. 

e ?Betnard B. Fall, The tTwo Viethams : A Military and Political Analysis, Second 

: Edition, ( N.Y., Praeger, 1967), p. 103 ; also Alexander Woodside, “Peking and Hanoi : 

Anatomy of a Revolutionaty Partnership”, International Journal, 25 : 1 ( Winter, 1968- 
1969 jg p. 84. 2 03 
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extent Soviet Indochina policy had been conditioned by that of‘its global 
rival i.e. the United States. This meant that Soviet policy in Indochina had 
often been a function of: US, policies and the overall considerations of global 
strategic relations.!2 Historically,; the USSR was committed ‘to undermining 
colonial interests so as to make conditions favourable for Communist revo- 
` Jution.!3 Current Soviet interest in Indochina appear less born of tle histo- 
rical interests than strategic—incidental to.the strategy of a.superpower. This 
meant that Moscow would often react, rather than initiating action itself, in 
Indochina, and would often limit its efforts in the area so as to avoid endan- 
gering its strategic interests elsewhere. Indeed, during the 1950s the ‘USSR 
rather consistently ignored or even sacrificed the revolutionary interests in 
Indochina to those of Moscow, particularly to Soviet interests in Europe. 14 
In the subsequent years, as Sino-Soviet rift surfaced itself both the USSR and 
China were becoming restless as neither “wanted to be perceived as derilict 
in tis duty to its Indochina allies, lest it lose support in the rivalry.in the 
Communist world.!> Moscow then came to view indochina as a buffer against 
Chinese expansion as long as it could maintain its influence. in Hanoi ; there- 
fore Hanoi under the heel of beijing would represent a setback for Moscow 
in the strategic contest between the two poles of the Communist world.!6 


China’s attitude toward the Vietnamese effort was governed by Beijing’s 
appraisal of the Indochina situation over time as it affected China’s own in- 
terest. In the 1950s Beijing’s Indochina policy was governéd by its determi- 
nation (i) to retain and advance her influence over the areas and states along 
her frontiers ; (ii) to diminish and, if possible, exclude French. and American 
influence, and following from the above two, (iii) to promote the theory and 
practice of Mao’s theory of protracted war, without being overly involved, so 





12Robert C.. Horn, “Soviet Influennces in Southeast Asia : Opportunities and 
Obstacles”, Asian Survey, Xy ( August, 1975 ), p. 657. 

13See Dennis J. Duncanson, “Vietnam and the Foreign Powers”. Inter. national Affairs, 

: 3 (July, 1969). p. 416. ” 

14Donald S. Zagoria, Vietnam Triangle : Moscow Peking! Hanoi (N.Y. Pegasus, 
1967 ) pp. 40-42. It may be mentioned that not until the Ġeneva Conference of 1954 
did the Communist powers demonstrate any deep attachment to’ the revolutionary cause 
in Indochina. Neither of the Communist powers sent any formal diplomatic missions 
to North Vietnam until after the Geneva accords of .1954. Indeéd, ‘Ho chi Minh’s 
principal Communist party link up to then was the french Communist. Party, not the 
Soviet or the Chinese. See Barnard B, : Fall, “Indochina Since. Geneva’”’, Pacific Affairs, 
28 (1955), p. 14. 

15Henry A. Kissinger, The White House Years ( Boston, : Little, Brown and -Co., 
1979 ), p. 1103. 

16Allan W. Cameron, “The Soviet Union and Vietnam.: The Origins of Involvement”, 
in Raymond Duncan (ed.), Soviet Policy in Developing Countries ( Wa; ttam,- Mass., A ; 
dell publishing, 1970), p. 203. 
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as to create a friendly buffer along her frontiers'?. Indeed, the multiple 
problem posed by America’s forward strategy, the significance of shifting US 
strategic thrust and the implications of American formulations for China in 
the context of Hanoi’s successes in Indochina guided beijing’ s Indochina policy. 
As the US seemed determined to build an anti-China barrier along the coast 
and littoral of the Pacific and South China Sea, Beijing naturally felt obligated 
to a Sesnere what it saw as its southern buffer.'® 


The historical example of ‘Korea could only serve to crystallize China’s 
determination to create and maintain a defensive buffer and allow no power 
to preside over the destiny of a territory adjacent to its border such as In- 
dochina which conld be used to contain China. Though much more concerned 
than Moscow with the destiny of Vietnam Beijing had also strong reasons 
to discourage Hanoi from being overly ambitious, the undeveloped stage of 
China’s military-industrial complex and its lack of substantial long-range airlift 
and sealift capabilities had served to limit its aggressive potential. Moreover, 
the lesson of the stalemate in Korea was so recent as to discourage any in- 
volvement in an external war in the near future., Indeed, the multiple problem 
posed by US forward strategy, the implications of“ ‘massive response” which, 
together with superior US nuclear capability, enjoined a policy of caution upon 
both the Communist powers.!9 


Hanoi’s task was sometimes Complicated, sometimes even facilitated, 
by the search by Moscow and Beijing of their respective strategic interests. 
Its tactics wêre to keep a delicate balance between pro-Beijing and pro- 
Moscow gestures and trade what was essentially a Vietnamese policy priority 
for promises of support by either power in the protracted struggle against 
American intervention in Indochina. The then latent schism within the world 
Communist movement had been viewed in Hanoi in terms of that objective, 
and when necessary, Hanoi was willing to balance its ideological position with 
the necessity of maintaining close relations with whichever side was papane 
of supplying the quantity and quality of assistance needed. 

It may be mentioned that Moscow’s attitude towards the Communist 
struggle in Indochina in the period following the Second World War, the 


17V.P., “Indochina : Gateway to South East Asia”, World Today, 7:6 (1971), p 
244 ; also O Edmund Clubb, “Our Indochina Policy”, Current History, 63 : 376 
(December, 1972), p. 243 ; Frank N. Trager, Pax Asiatica ? Orbis, X: 3 ( Fall, 1966 ), 
pp. 682-683. i 

t8King C. Chen, “Hanoi vs. Peking : Politics and Relations—A Survey”, Asian 
Survey, 12 : 9 ( September 1972 ), p. 806. 

19Brian Crozier, “The International Situation in Indochina”, «Pacific Affairs 29 
(1956), p. 311 ; also Robert F. Randle, Geneva 1954 : The Settlement of the Indochinese 
War ( Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1969 ), pp. 148-150. 
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` logic of its behaviour in 1954 at Geneva,2° Soviet failure to press vigorously 
for reunification of Vietnam as envisaged at the Geneva accords—all indicated 
Soviet preoccupation .with its-interests elsewhere and with its global rivalry 
with Washington rather than with the particular concern for the revolutionary 
success in Indochina.?! Hanoi, though somewhat disaffected, still felt com- 
pelled to maintain friendly relations with Moscow. 


Early in 1954 China itself became very much concerned about its own 
security ; for it anticipated that should there be a situation of military disaster 
for France it would have brought the US as a direct participant in Indochina 
war. Therefore Beijing joined’ Moscow in 1954 to bring about a speedy and 
peaceful resolution of the First Indochina War. In the post-Geneva period, 
however, Beijing wanted the preservation of Communist North Vietnam as a 
buffer to its own security. Mindful of that concern and receptive to the idea 
of an extended buffer, China applauded Hanoi’s strategic ambition to reunify 
Vietnam. While Beijing advocated, and shared Hanoi’s faith in, protracted 
struggle, it seemed unwilling to risk war with the US in. the process of 
helping Hanoi to attain its strategic mission of a reunified Vietnam. - Hence, 
Beijing extended measured aid and support to Hanoi, but China did not share 
Hanoi’s ‘policy ‘ ambition of establishing a vietnamese hegemony over the whole 
of Indochina, for in that situation Hanoi was likely to be beholderi to Moscow 
with the possibility of Ghina being contained on its southern flank.2? ` 


Hanoi naturally wanted to retain its freedom of strategic maneouvre. 
Until 1956 Hanoi was doubtless more closely aligned with the fledging China 
than with the Soviet Union as Beijing supplied considerably more military 


2°The Soviet Union as well as.china played a cautious diplomatic role at the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. Moscow especially -sought to appease the Western delegates 
-and at critical points in the multilateral negotiations the Soviet peacemakers kept pressure 
upon the Vietnamese delegates so as to secure the necessary concessions in, the interest 
of a settlement at Geneva, álthough in the military front in Indochina the Vietnamese 
Communists had definite ‘advantage over the enemy. For more details see Kalam, op. cit., 
pp. 194-195, ; 
3iSee for detailed expositions of. thei issues, Horn, op. cif, p. 657 ; also Charles 
ZS McLane, “The Russians and Vietnam `: Strategies of Indirection”, International Journal, 
: 1 (-Winter 1968-1969 ), pp. 47-48 ; ‘Harold Isaacs, No Peace for Asia ( N.Y., Maem i- 
' N 1968), pp. 173-174 ; ; Bernard B. Fall, “Tribulations- of a Party Line : The French 
` Communist Party on “Indochina”, ` Foreign affairs, XXXIV ( April 1955), pp. 499-510 ; 
Paul M. Kattenburg, “Vietnam and U.S. Diplomacy, 1940-70”, Orbis, XV : 3 (Fall, 
1971). . pp 823-24 ; Brian- Crozier, “Indochina : The- Unfinished Struggle” ; World 
‘Today, 12: 4 (January, 1956), p, 25. aE ; 
22Willam C. Johnstone, “The political-Strategic Importance of Vietnam”, Current ` 
History, 56 : 330 (February, 1969 ), pp. 69-70 ; also Robert Thompson’s comment inw. 
Scott Thompso and Donaldson D. Frizzell (eds. ) ‘The Lessons of Vietnam ( N:Y., Crane, 


+ Russak and Co., 1977 ), p. 13 ; Bernard B. Fall, peneociOn Since Geneva’, ee Affairs, 
28 (1955), p. 14. 
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and economic assistance. However, by 1957 Hanoi sought ‘closer links with 
Moscow, both to counteract an over-dependence on China, as well as to 
secure more sophisticated aid than Beijing could provide. During the period 
- as the. US -sought to strengthen the client right-wing regimes in Indochina 
with a reinforcement ‘of its ‘advisory’ effort?3 the Vietnamese leadership made 
frequent visits to Moscow and the ensuing diplomatic exchanges with the 
USSR resulted in an increase in aid from the ‘Soviet Union and other 
.Warsaw bloc: counties. o . 
“By 1960 Hanoi appeared to have taken a balanced position between the 
two Communist powers.?* As the latent schism between Moscow and Beijing 
surfaced. late in: 1960 Hanoi adopted a mediation posture. Anxious about 
the need for united world Communist support to its. cause Hanoi’ emphasized 
the need for “strengthening of. the solidarity .añd unity of mind. between the 
‘Soviet Union and China”.*> The Vietnamese. leadérship indeed made a bold 
attempt to. mediate between’ the two protagonists-in the communist world in 
‘January 1962 when they sent a letter to other Communist’ parties calling-for 
a meeting to settle the Sino-soviet discord. -*But the Sino-Indian border conflict ` 
and- Cuban ‘missile crisis of the year led to a récrudescence ‘of heated pole- 
anics-in Sino-Soviet relations and thwarted thé ‘Vietnamese intitiative:26 

In the polarization of international diplomacy following the outbreak of 
Sino-Indian border fighting the Soviet: Union: took a seemingly neutral position ; : 
but Hanoi chose. to support China, reversing: its long attitude--of. friendship 
‘with. India. The. Vietnamese-. leadership were not ideologically moved into 
“siding | with China ; rather in -the early.. 1960s they came to view: India as 
being unfriendly to their cause_as the latter as Chairman of the Internațional 
Cominission for Supervision and Control on Vietnam set up in 1954 proved 
increasingly critical of Hanoi’s role in South Vietnam. - During the 1962 Cuban 
Missile crisis Beijing launched a new wave of propaganda attacks on the 
Soviet Union following -the- order given by Moscow to withdraw its missiles 
from Cuba. Hanoi was than placed at a difficult position. At a time when 
the enemy was on the verge of assuming a ‘counterinsurgency’ role in its 
attempt to defeat revolutionary aspirations in “Indochina Hanoi was. aware of 
the need for ‘continuing Soviet support to overcome American counter-revolution- 
ary. effort ; on the other hand, it was apparent that by withdrawing its missiles 
from Cuba. Moscow actually yielded ‘to the coercive’ threats of its. perceived 


' 23For details on American advisory strategy in Vietnam see kalam, op. cit., pp- 342-49. 
24For more details ses Turner, op. cit., pp. 292-93 ; Patrick J. Honey, Communism 
` in North Vietnam ; Its Rolein Sino-Soviet Dispute cos Mass., MIT Press, 1963 ), pp- 
49-51. .- 
"© 25Nhan Dan (7 December 1960 ), cit., in Honey, op. cit.,- p. 90 
Re C. Chen, “North Vietnam in Sino-Soviet Dispute, 1962-64”, Asian Survey, 
12 ( September 1964 ) pp. 1024-25. a ee Î 
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mortal:enemy. Under the circurnstances, Haoi did Support ‘Soviet decision, 
but it was couched in terms which indicated less than its total satisfaction.?’ 


Also'in 1962 when Beijing strongly endorsed national liberation wars “for the’ 
defence of world peace’,2® the Sino-Soviet’ rift grew in bitter abuse. Moscow 
offered no, more than lip service to such wars while pressing ahead with detente 
and peaceful co-existence. Continued - Soviet interest in Indochina was a by- 
product of global rivalry between the superpowers as well as of the widening 
Sino-Soviet rift: Hanoi also remained very much aware of the need for assistance 
from both the Communist powers and continued to pursue a middle course 
or-flirted with either of them whenever its interests dictated such a course. 


In December 1963 Hanoi resolved to “continue to intensify efforts for 
winning ‘international: sympathy .and support”. 29 Indéed, diplomatic campaign- 
' ing was “integral to the’ Vietnamese ` revolutionary doctrine. It was applied 
even more skillfully by the Vietnamese Iéadership aganist the US than in the 
First Indochina War. The diploniatic campaign became yet more pronounced 
following the direct’ ‘Américain intetvéntion in Indochina i in 1965.° While seeking 
to use diplomacy to” gain positive support from the Communist countries 
Hanoi upheld the Marxist concept of revolutionary violence. This concept 
combined a‘nationalist cause such as reunification of Vietnam with a complete 
transformation predicated on the Communist doctrine of a ‘successful “national 
democratic” revolution, enforcing the dictatorship of the proletariat at exem- 
plified by the experience of North Vietnam‘ itself.2° Hanoi thus sought to 
link the revolutionary theory of ‘violence to the international significance of- 
the Vietnam war, a linkage so often’ publicized by the Vietnamese leadership. 
The ‘national revolution struggle in the Third World, claimed Hanoi, tad’ 
been developing against a background: véry similar to Vietnam.?! 

In championing the banner’ of revolutionaty violence and in assuming the 
self-proclaimed role as the vanguard of a world struggle against American 
imperialism Hanoi in reality wished to mobilize solid, support of the Commu- 
nist countries, especially of the Soviet Union and China. It insisted that in 


zoid. 7 oh ; 

28Translated extracts from People’s Daily (Peking ds 31 “December 1962, Maicieaise 
Guardian .Weekly: (10° January’ 1963 ). - 

29“The Vietnami Workër’s Praity’s "1963 Décisioğ to“ -scalats he” War in: ‘the’ South”, 
Vietnam Documents and Resecrch Notes, 96 : 22 (July, 1971), p. 37. Emplidsis original, 

‘30Le Duan, On Some Present’ International Problems (Hanoi Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1964), pp. 154-55. 

31Le Duan, Some Question Concerning the iirernaotal Tasks of Our ` Party 
( Pekiig, Foreign Languages piess, 1964 ), p. 13 3 also pham Van Dongin Vietnam'Courier, 
No. 24 (15 April, 1965), °p.5 : Maj.—Gén. Van Tien Dung, “On thé Building of 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces”, Vietnam Courier, No. 16 (17 December, 1964 ) p 
4 ; Ibid. (23 September, 1965,. Special Issue}; p. 2 ; Ibid., No. 29 (17 June, 1965), p. 7. 
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confronting the forward thrust of American global strategy it was performing 
an international duty and hence appropriately deserved “sympathy and support 
from the fraternal socialist countries...”32 While continuing its efforts to prevent 
a rupture between the two Communist giants Hanoi was forced by the dis- 

tasteful circumstances to take sides, occassionally veering toward one or the 
other as its own strategic situation required.*3 To counteract enemy’s intensified 
military effort Hanoi also responded with an intensified phase in its protracted 
struggle. This strengthened effort of the Vietnamese communists coincided with: 
an alignment with Mao Zedong’s militant strategy. With Moscow’s open reliance 

on peaceful co-existence in preference to “two camp” theory Hanoi appeared 

in Spring 1963 to move ideologically from the Soviet Union and closer to China. 

For instance, Hanoi condemned Soviet detente with Washington and termed it as 
the act of “the modern revisionists”. About the same time, consistent with 
Chinese view it saw the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty asa “step backward” which 
“runs counter to the peace-loving peoples of the world”.34 Hanoi also welcomed 
the subsequent development and testing of nuclear weapons by China as “another 
achievement in..:defending world peace.35 As current chinese stance was con- 
sistent with Hanoi’s protracted struggle Mao had been praised for having 
“most brilliantly carrying into effect the teachings of great Lenin”.36 On the 

contrary, in Hanoi’s eye, Moscow’s adherence to superpower detente tended to 
“renounce revolution by violence so as to reduce the proletarian revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat to empty words...”37 


Hanoi was still aware of the need for soviet support in its protracted 
war, and hence spoke of unity within the world Comunist movement}; yet 
it emphasized the need for ideological purity. As Le Duan, nn Secretary- 
General of the Vietnam Workers Party, -stated.: 


“In the world people’s revolutionary work, the unity of the socialist 
camp and the international Communist movement, first of all soli- - 
darity between the Soviet Union and China, has a very decisive effect... 
Therefore, our party’s attitude is : firstly, to unamoiguously 
speak the truth Jay bare the viewpoint of modern revisionism ; 
secondly, to strive to strengthen the unity of the socialinst-camp....”" - 
(emphasis added ).38 wo 
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32Hoang Anh (Hanoi’s Minister of Agriculture.), -““Fundamental. Problems”, ` Tuyen 
Huan (Hanoi. October 1966 ), pp. 29-47, 64, cit:,. im: Joint Publications Research. eee 
No. 96, p. 50. 

33Nguyen Khac Huyen, Vision Accomplished? (The Enigma of Ho Chi Minh (N.Y., 
The Macmillan Co., 1971), p 311. 

34See Chen, “North Vietnam in Sino-Soviet Dispute, 1962-64”, op. cit., p. 1031. 
-< 35"Voice of Vietnam’? (Hanoi), (14 May, 1965), cit., in Turner, op. cif, p. 296, 
© > 36Le Duan, On Some International Problems, pp. 125, 181. 

"Hoc Tap (Hanoi), (September, 1963 ), cit., in Turner, op. cit., po 296,’ 
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During the period 1963-1964 Moscow became the unsparing target of Hanoi’s 
criticisms for its modern revisionism, because China was almost the lone 
outside supplier of aid and weapons to the Vietnamese Communists and their 
Indochinese allies. The Soviet Union responded mildly to the Tonkin Gulf 
episode of August 1964, while Beijing launched a vigorous propaganda cam- 
paign against the United States. At the time china supplied Hanoi With 
additional weapons, including a squadron of MIG-15 and 17s, and began to 
construct new airfields in southwest China to provide the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists with air sanctuary, should the situation arose.39 There was however no 
real convergence of political ideology involing Hanoi and Beijing, only a short 
term marriage of convenience. China sought to indicate its . determination 
about the preservation of its southern security buffer, whereas Hanoi wished 
to express its displeasure over Moscow’s continuing detente with sworn enemy 
of the Indochinese revolution. l 


Subsequent developments in Indochina and the consequent Sino-Soviet 
attitude would add more credence to this view. An increasing scale of 
American escalation of the war in late 1964 and early 1965 brought home to 
Hanoi greater need to Soviet assistance of the revolutionaries were to match 
American technology and military power. Although Beijing offered to des- 
patch volunteers should the United States move to invade North Vietnam, it 
was obvious that china would be unable to supply the sophisticated weaponry 
needed to counter American air strikes and, in the final analysis, Hanoi knew 
that a guarantee of Soviet aid would be its best deterrent against any intensity 
of American escalation. Hence Hanoi sought to draw closer to the Kremlin. 
The first sign of an improving Soviet-Vietnamese relations was the withdrawal 
of the November 1964 issue of Hoc Tap, the theoretical journal of the ruling 
Vietnamese Workers party, containing an anti-Soviet article. A month later 
Moscow quickly reciprocated and promised to supply all necessary aid to 
Hanoi in the event of an American attack. Escalation of the Vietnam War 
by the US in 1965 brought with it a steady flow of sophisticated war mate- 
rials from the Soviet bloc.40 


The change in Soviet attitude was not motivated by ideology as much 
as it was by Moscow’s quest of its own strategic interests. Of these interests 
mentioned may be made in particular (i) of the growing Sino-Soviet rift ; 
(ii) of a desire not to allow events in Indochina to get out of control ; (iii) to 
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39Chen. “North Vietnam in the Sino-Soviet Dispute, - 1962-564,” op. cit., pp. 1029- 
1035 ; McLane, op.cit, p. 53 ; William B. Ballis, “Relations Between the USSR and Vietnam”, 
Robert A. Rupenand R. farrell (eds.), Vietnam and the Sino-Soviet Dispute ( N.Y., 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), p. 53. A 

40William E. Griffith, Sino-soviet Relations 1964-65 ( Camb., Mass., The MIT Press, 
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exploit. Americon difficulties and to improve Soviet bargaining position in the 
superpower dialogue on trade, transfer of. technology, arms reduction and 
questions of: European security ;*! (iv) and finally, Moscow did not wish 
to,disenchant the strong popular feelings in support of the Vietnamese struggle 
in the Third World- and among the Communist parties.42 Despite a seeming 
ideological link in the last point, one might suggest that it has been the 
growing Sino-Soviet cleavage that prompted the Kremlin to come to play a 
` greater and more effective role.in helping Hanoi to counteract the increasing 
scale of American escalation. In fact, since 1965 Soviet bloc aid to Hanoi 
had been dramatically rising (see Table blow). The measure of. strengthened 
‘Soviet. support prompted the Hanoi leadership to call the Soviets “the true 
combat friends” of the Vietnamese pecple and to suggest that the “Vietnamese 
Communists have two homelands: one is Vietnam, the other is the Soviet 
Union, the world’s first country of victorious socialism’.*3 This was indeed 
an unique example of how quickly a country could change its image of 
-0 others and mobilize ideological slogans to serve its strategic interests. 


However, despite increased Soviet, bloc: aid Hanoi was still. crucially 
dependent upon the Chinese support, not only because of the amount of 
„aid China. was offering or of the possible use of China as a.sanctury should 
North. Vietnam be invaded by the enemy, but also because of the logistical 
considerations of channelling increased flow of Soviet aid by train across 
China. Hence Hanoi was particularly careful to maintain close relations with 
both the Soviet Union as well as China, and sought to present Sino-Soviet 
„rift as merely as aberration or “of temporary character”. a 


At this point it may bë emphasized that, while ‘both Moscow „and 
Beijing extended support against American intervention in Indochina, their 
support was governed or limited by considerations of their’ opposing national 
interest and by their perception of the conflict and hence was not carried out 
with full cooperation (as Hanoi had desired ) as a result of their own rift. 
Moscow’s support of the revolutionary movement in Indochina had not been 
easy one. As a superpower the Soviet Union has not only global interests, 
but also global responsibilities. Hence. Moscow needed to discover how to 


41McLane, op. cit., pp. 52-55 ; also ‘Raymond L. McGovern, “Moscow and Hanoi”, 
Problems of Communism, XVI : 3 ( May-June, 1967 ), p. 66. 

42See for details, Zagoria, op. cit., pp. 27-62 ; also McGovern, op. cit., p. 66. 

43Le Duan, First Secretary of the Vietnam Worker’s Party at the 23rd party 
Congress of, the Communist Party of. the Sov:et Union (CPSU) in March 1966 as reported 
in Pravda (31 March 1966), Current Digest ct the Soviet Press (4 May 1966 ), p. 18. 

44Vo Nguyen Giap, “The liberation Wer in South Vietnam : Its Essential Charac- 
teristics’, Vietnamese Studies (n.d.), No. 3, p. 31.  . a 

s 45Robert A. Rupen, “Vietnam and the Sino-Soviet Dispute : A Summary”, in Rupen 
and Farrell (eds.), op. cit., p. 108. 
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use its newly and dearly won superpower status to achieve its strategic ends 
without entangling itself in ventures which would risk the possible escalation | 
of a local conflict. - This forced a restraint and reduced involvement of Moscow, 

and created a set of dilemmas which handicapped its policies in Indochina. 

Thus, while Moscow took significant steps to shift the relative emphasis of 
the two extremes of its policy by revising the previous relative disengagement 
and dramatically i increasing Soviet support for Hanoi beginning in 1965, the 
Kremlin still hedged and sought opportunities to indicate its desire for a 

negotiated settlement of the Indochinese conflict.46 


Like Moscow, Beijing also had its particular reasons for a restrained sup- 
port for Hanoi. The escalation of American intervention in Indochina, the US 
bombing of North Vietnam and greater amount of Soviet aid for Hanoi and for 
its Indochinese allies provoked grave concern in Beijing and created new dile- 
mmas for China. The survival of Communist Noth Vietnam, China’s security 
buffer in the southern flank, was still its primary concern. No doubt China 
made militant statements condemning US escalation ; yet it remained cau- 
tious, as the Chinese leadership had already stated that China would not go 
to war with the US unless it was attacked and reiterated later that China 
would not take “the initiative to provoke” a war with the United States.47 
Clearly China wanted to avoid a Sino-American war which would hurt both 
the United States and China, to the benefit of Moscow. 


Yet Beijing remained’ deeply suspicious of American intentions. Being 
concerned about China’s own security it set itself to deter any further Ameri- 
can escalation beyond the 17th parallel, the ‘temporary’ demarcation line 
between North and South Vietnam arranged at Geneva in 1954. China had 
stepped up its military and economic aid. To add credibility to its deterrence 
posture Beijing also sent some 50,000 of its professional engineering crops to ` 
North Vietnam in order to keep Hanoi’s northern railroads moving, to help 
lay airstrips in the northern sector of North Vietnam ; it had also taken 
control of anti-aircraft installations along the rail lines where they engage 
in combat, inflicted losses and suffered casualties. The Chinese airforce were 
involved in joint exercises with North. Vietnamese airforce. Apart from a 
number of airports built by China in the Chinese provinces adjacent to North 
Vietnam to provide the latter an air sanctuary beijing also constructed a 


46Horn, op. cit., pp. 665-666. 

47See Edgar Snow, “Interview with Mao”, The New Republic (27 February, 1965 ) 
pp. 17-23 ; also Chou En-lai to a Pakistani correspondent in April 1966, vane Review, 
No. 20 (13 May 1966), p. 10. 
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number of bases, including a large base complex at yen Bai in the north-west 
region of North Vietnam.*8 


All these signalled Beijing’s determination to deter any further American 
escalation to the north. China’s considerable support to Hanoi and its allies 
in Indochina was hence a function of Beijing’s deterrent strategy. Moreover, 
the Chinese support would undermine the continuing superpower detente and 
would arouse anti-American feelings throughout the world. Finally, there 
was an ideological’ issue with an added element of influence and power : 
Hanoi’s struggle was consistent with the model of people’s war and wars of 
national liberation in the Third world which China itself had advocated.#9 
Obviously, ideology would in this case serve to enhance Beijing’s power 
and prestige as against those who spoke of amity or defente with an im- 
perialist power. China therefore applauded Hanoi’s determination to fight 
“10 or 20 more years”, and joined Hanoi to disprove of peace efforts, such 
as the appeal made then by the non-aligned nations for a peaceful resolution 
of the Indochinese conflict.5° 


China no doubt offered vocal support to Hanoi in its protracted war 
against the US at the time, but it refused to join Moscow in extending 
coordinated support from the Communist world as proposed by the Kremlin 
leadership, despite a personal appeal by Ho Chi Minh on the issue. For 
Beijing suspected that Moscow might use the proposed Sino-Soviet united 
action in its propaganda campaign aimed at Sino-Soviet rapprochment and 
jeopardize China’s anti-Soviet policy. Moreover, Beijing must have thought 
that if it was to offer an air corridor, a transit right and a Soviet military 
presence, which were part of Soviet package of ‘united action’ against American 
intervention in Indochina, it was likely to lead to an increase in Soviet 
military influence over China’s military-strategic affairs.5! Finally, Beijing 
did not at any event want to play a second fiddle in an enterprise where 
Moscow would have the dominant strategic initiative. In September 1965 
Beijing widely Publicized the enlarged scope and historical role of people’s 
war and China’s support for it.52 That prescription was in reality no more 
than a sweeping propaganda enterprise intended to impress Washington with 
Beijing’s revolutionary power potential, as well as to isolate Moscow for 


48Wllen S. Whiting, The Chinese Calculus of Deterrence, India and Indochina (An 
Arbor, Mass., Universty of Michigan Press, 1975 ), pp. 77, 186-188 ; also jean Raffaelle, 
Hanoi : Capitale de la Survie (Paris, Bernard Grasselle, 1967), pp. 216-222 ; Stephen C.Y. 
Pan, “China and Southeast Asia”, Current History, 57 : 337( September, 1967 ), p. 165, 

49See Lin Piao, “Long live the Victory of People’s War”, Peking Review VOI: 36 
(3 September, 1965 ), p. 27. 

50Whiting, op.cit., pp. 170, 186-88. 

Silbid. 

52See $in Piao, op. cif, p. 27. 
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seemingly deserting the revolutionary cause in pursuing detente with the United 
States, 


The next two years were marked by an intensification of Sino-Soviet 
suspicion and contention for Hanoi’s friendship, as well as Beijing’s pres- 
sure on Hanoi to continue the protracted war. While. Moscow castigated 
Chinese aid as “clearly insufficient’,5> Beijing, in its turn, belittled Soviet 
aid as “sham” and urged Hanoi to “carry the war to the end’. As there 
increasing rumours of possible diplomatic exchanges on peace in Indochina 
with Soviet backing Beijing accused Moscow of being “the broker pedd- 
ling the ‘peace talks’ scheme of American imperialism” and even offered 
to send troops to Vietnam in the event of a “sellout peace’.54 It was 
also reported that Beijing also applied pressure, such as obstructing the 
transit of Soviet aid materials to Vietnam through China, as a leverage 
to keep Hanoi to toe its line.55 


As Moscow and Beijing had inrensified their rivalry for a strengthened 
in influence in Hanoi there was no indocation that the latter compromised 
its strategic position to suit the opposing interests of its international 
patrons. The Vitenamese Communists remained very much committed 
to their strategic line. Hanoi had been reluctant even to give more than 
grumbling gratitude: to those who aided and assisted its cause because 
of the need to emphasize its own noble sacrifices in the war. Foreign ex- 
perts, including those from China and the Soviet Union, were assigned no 
more than an advisory role.5® Consistent with what it saw as essential 
to the promotion of its policy ambition Hanoi did not hesitate to reject 
current Chinese strategic thinking advocating small-scale guerrilla warfare 
in South Vietnam in preference to large-scale battles, an esséntial element in 
‘the current phase of the Vietnamese revolutionary protracted war, the phase 
of strategic equilibrium. The polite refusal by the Vietnamese leadership 
to receivé ‘volunteers’ offered by other countries represented in part Hanoi’s 
determination not to compromise its sovereignty and subject itself to any 
restraints in the pursuit of its strategic ambition. It was evident that Hanoi 


53“ Moscow. on Peking’s Indochina Policy”, China Quarterly ( January- March 1968), 
p. 175. 

4Ibid. 3. also. People’s Daily- ( Peking); {20 December, 1966), cit, in Chen, “Hanoi 
vs. Peking vas >. op. cit., Pp. 183-84 ; Chou En-lai’s speech of 9 November 1967, cit., in 
Huyea, op. cit., -p. 303. 
`” 55Chen, “Hanoi vs. Peking...” op. cit., pp. 813-14. 

56van Dyke, op. cit., pp. 216-17. 

57See /bid. p. 217 ; also Ishwer Ojha, “China and North vietnam : The Limits 
of Alliance”, Current History, LIV : 317 (January, 1968), p,45 ; David Scheenbrun, 
“Introduction”, In Gen. Vo Nguyen - Giap, Big Victory, Great Tasks ( N.Y., Frederick A. 


Praeger, 1967), p. XIV. A 
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was willing to subordinate ideological questions, when necessary, to suit its 
strategic needs ; at the same time, it retained its independence of ‘both the 
contenders in the world .Communist cleavage so as to be able to extend 
support to whichever side it perceived offered greater strategic advantage to 
its protracted ‘struggle against foreign intervention without throwing its lot 
with either of big power patrons. 

Early in 1968 the Viemamese Communists launched the final jus of 
their protracted war on ‘the eve of the Vietnamese New Year celebrations, 
commonly referred to as the Tet Offensive.*8 The launching of this phase of 
Communist general. counter-offensive in South Vietnam was made possible by 
_the increased supply of weapons and equipment. by.the Communist countries, 
especially by -the Soviet bloc aid. The increased Soviet assistance to the 
Indochinesse_ revolutionaries brought proportional prestige for Moscow in 
Hanoi, but the latter did not subject itself to ‘dny subservience. Hanoi knew 
well that the Soviet assistance did not follow a real meeting of minds between 
Hanoi and Moscow. The Soviet Union, like the United States, was a superpower 
with wide-ranging global inierests—in particular it had a desire to sponsor 
an Asian Security Pact aná promote a great flanking movement in Asia to 
encircle China and also had a continuing interést in East-West detente. These 


"Soviet objectives did not obviously converge with Hanoi’s own strategic ambi- 
tion in Indochina. : 


Hanoi was dictated by its own reading of the strategic matrix in opening 
a new phase in:its protracted war. While retaining its freedom of maneouvre 
in its drive to. attain its strategic objectives in Indochina it sought to keep 
China at arms length while awaiting the development of the southern wing 
of Moscow’s attempted encirclement of Beijing. It ‘wanted its own recog- 
nition as the dominant power in Indochina, rather that a southern Chinese 
province awaiting libertion.*9. -All these strategic considerations. governed 
Hanoi’s: tactics on war and diplomatic bargaining with Washington. Hence 
the Vietnamese communist leadership was not quick to follow Soviet advice 
that they enter into negotiations. When Hanoi did enter into peace talks in 
May 1968, it was on their own initiative, without Soviet prompting. It was 
however willing to support Moscow on issues. which did not hamper its 
strategic interests, although it might Beijing’s displeasure.6° Since the “effort 
to enter into negotiations teger on 31 March ae Moscow had been closely 


58For an extended analysis on the Tet Offensive, of 1968, see Kalain, op. ~eit, pp. 
` 326-27. f 
59Seron, op. cit., P. 8. 
` 60Tangible evidence of Hanpi’s readiness to incur Beijiig’s disvleasure when required 
ws the quick support the Hanoi leadership offered to Moscow after the soviet invsion 
of Czechoslovakia in August 1968, though China was critical of that act on the” part of.” 
the S@ict Union. The New York Times (22 August 1968 ). Re 
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working with Hanoi, communicating messages and helped in every possible 
way, though the actual decisions had been made in Hanoi. Beijing saw. the 
peace offer made by the United States than as no more than a trick, 
scolded the Hanoi leadership for moving to the conference table and viewed 
that the Vietnamese issue could be settled only on the battlefield.61 Moscow 
taunted Beijing for shunning the very idea of talks and wanting“to use the 
sufferings of the people of Vietnam to promote Maoism”.6 From Hanoi’s 
perspective its tactic of fighting and negotiating was a diplomatic compromise 
of the two rival views, i.e., to fight (the Chinese way), and then talk (the 
Soviet way). Each side in the triangular relations thus sought to preserve or 
promote its own national interests, irrespective of ideological posturing. 

* With the widening spectre of the Sino-soviet rift both the Communist 
powers came to view Indochina not so much in terms of Hanoi-Washington 
confrontation, but as a front in their own ever-widening rivalry. Thus, China 
had opposed the paris peace talks between the Vietnamese Communists and 
the Americans and their client regime in Saigon largely because of its fear 
that this might move the superpowers closer to detente. Moscow’ favoured 
peace talks because the end of the war would be a blow to China’s propa- 
ganda campaign aimed at the Asian Communist movements, of a continuous 
and constsntly widening revolutionary movement of backward countries against 
more advanced ones.°+ The garb of ideology notwithstanding the struggle for 
power between the two Communist giants was truly on. 


Curiously enough China’s earlier fear that the soviet Union was conniving 
with the US in Indochina was matched by fears expressed in Moscow that 
Beijing, in some manner, would turn the Vietnamese war in a direction 
which would embroil the superpowers.®°. Moscow’s fears were reinforced 
by the fact that Beijing had also refused to accede to the earlier Soviet request 
for an air corridor for sending supplies to Hanoi. While Soviet support of 
Hanoi’s peace approach reflected the current global realities of a superpower 
detente, at no time during the period did the kremlin place such a high 
value on Hanoi as to risk confrontation with Washington. The Soviet assis- 
_tance was also intended to counter any- Chinese allegation of Moscow’s 





61“Far Eastern Round Up”, Far Eastern Economic: Review, LX: 18 (2 May, 1968 ), 
p. 240 ; also Chen, “Hanoi ys. Pekiig... °, Op. ĉit., pp. 813-14. 

Radio Mani April 2, -May 15, 1968, cit., in Huyen, op. cit., pp. 308--309, 

- 63 lbid, p.. 304. ; : 

. 64Harrison E. Salivary, “Image aid Reality in “Jndochina” 3 Foreign Affairs 49: 3 

( April, 1971 ), pp. 391-93. 

6SMoscow, for instance, suggested that by Ab etaceine the transit route through 
China, Beijing Wanted to force the Soviet Union to increase the aid sent through Hai- 
phong, thus encouraging the US to blockade the port, which, it was hoped, would fead 
to superpower confrontation. See Parry, Reporter (2 January, 1967), pp. 28-29. 
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` desertion of an ideological ally. Thus Moscow’s role in Indochina was 


` conditioned by its position as a superpower, as well as its position as the 


central pole in the Communist camp itself’ which was endangered by the 
rival aspirations of Beijing. In helping Hanoi to build a most formidable 
anti-aircraft capacity in the Red River-Delta Moscow must have been moti- 
-vated by the dual considerations that it could be immediately used against 
` the Americans and in due course might also be used against the Chinese.66 


Moreover, the American involvement in Indochina distracted Washington 
from issues that were nearer to Soviet interest and more important to super- 
power relations : (i) American relations with Western Europe and other im- 
_ portant areas of the world suffered ; (ii) normalization of relations between 
` China and the United States was impeded ; (iii) at an enormous American 


cost and blood Washington had unwittingly defended®? what would emerge 


a primarily. Soviet sphere of influence by preventing Indochina from falling 
under Chinese influence ; (iv) Soviet prestige grew in the Third World relative 
‘to that of the United States as a champion of national liberation against 
imperialist intrusion ; and (v) finally, the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 was in some measure facilitated by American intervention in Indo- 


“china, since widespread international uproar against American escalation in 
Indochina enabled Moscow to disregard a higher level of criticism in 1968 
than they could have a few years earlier ; as the same time, as the Soviet 


invasion was quickly supported by Hanoi, Moscow was not motivated by a 


’ selfless desire’ to rescue a fellow ideological ally or a fallen. victim ; the 


Soviet Union Championed the revolutionary cause in Indochina. because it 
` suited its purpose to do so.*8 


Moscow’ s primary preoccupation with its interests and its determination 
not to let the course of events in Indochina become the arbiter of its poli- 


cies was spectacularly demonstrated following the ‘pro-American right-wing - 


coup in Phnom Penh in 1970. Following the anti-Sihanouk coup led by the 


cambodian military all the Indochinese anti-Americah and revolutionary for- . 
-- ces formed, with China’s sponsorship, a “united front” against Amenican 


intervention in Indochina. Moscow, excluded from this meeting, studiously 





J 66Seřong; op. cit, p. 8; i ` also Johnstone, op. cit., p. 69. 
_ TAn, approximately - 58, 000 Aiiericans- gave life “in: the: Second Indochina. war! and 


more than “300,000 ` Americans: suffered casualties in the wat: “In “American officieal ` 
accounts the estimated American ultimate costs of the war were between: 180- to 210 billions i 


of US dollars, For the American deaths and casualties, ` see "Statistical “Abstract. of the ' 
United States, 1978, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, ( Washington, D.-C., U.S. 
` G.P.O., 1978), Table 607, p. 301. For estimated American costs, see Statistical Abstarct 


. of the United states, 1977, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce ( Washington, D.C., 


U.S.G.P.0., 1977), Table 570, p. 361. 
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snubbed the Sihanouk regime, then based-in Beijing, and maintained relations 
with the staunchly right-wing Phnom Penh régime: The kremlin blamed the ` 
Chinese leadership for US-Saigon escalation on the-ground that Beijing refused ` 
to form a “united front” against Ametican aggression.°® Given the search 
by the two big Communist powers of their own, often conflicting interests, 
Hanoi’s tactic was not-to make its relations inversely dependent on either 
of the Communist ‘colossi, but to maintain its distarice’ from both’ whenever 
it felt appropriate for the préservation of its interests. 


Following Hanoi’s decision to join peace talks in paris Sino Vietnamese’ 
relations remained noticeably cool until the Cambodian crisis of 1970 which 
provided Beijing with an opportunity to regain its prestige in Indochina. As 
mentioned before, China than offered Sinanouk official residence in Beijing 
and helped organize an anti-American united front in Indochina. Beijing, not 
Moscow, emerged from the crisis as the comrade and protector of the 
revolutionary cause in Indochina.. The invasion by the American and South 
Vietnamese forces in February-March 1971 gave Beijing another opportunity to 
renew its solidarity wrth Hanoi. The invasion compelled Hanoi to stand and fight. 
As Washington did not rule out a wider American air war or a South Vietnamese 
invasion of. North Vietnam, the Hanoi leadership seriously concerned about 
another surprise American move, invited the Chinese premier zhou Enlai for a 
‘secret’ visit on March 5-6, perhaps as a signalling move to deter any further 
surprise American attack. ‘In fact, in a communique China did propose to give 
all-out assistance to Vietnam to meet further escalation, “not flinching even 
from the greatest national sacrifices”, although: Beijing probably knew that . 
ping-pong diplomacy was already developing.”° Clearly, ideological soliderity had 
been offered no more than lip-service, while paramount issue of national 
interest moved to give definite shape to Chinese diplomatic leanings. 


Indeed, the Sino-American rapprochment in 1971-1972 came as a shock 
to the Hanoi leadership who came to see the new diplomatic link as a 
betrayal as Beijing had campaigned against diplomatic dialogue with Washing- 
ton. Although Zhou Enlai flew to Hanoi to explain Beijing’s new diplomatic 
stance; yet Sino-Vietnamesé relations experience decline. Hanoi got suspicious 
by the reported Chinese offer of direct seaborne logistical support to the 
Provisional Government of (South) Vietnam for operations in South Vietnam. 
Tt was seen as a Chinese ploy to divide the Vietnamese‘Commiunists. The 
Vietnamese leadership consistently . insisted that all offer of foreign: aid must 
be made to Hanoi-arid that: all supplies would have to” bé made through 
North Vietnam’s pon system at the Haiphong complex.”! 


SoSalisbury, op. cit., p. 293. 3 
70Chen, “Hanoi vs. Peking....”, op. cit, p. 815. 
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To Hanoi’s discomfiture again, the United States and China, the two 
former adversaries moved towards being almost strange bedfellows in the 
arena of international diplomacy over the Bangladesh’ crisis. But the widening 
of Sino-Soviet schism, the presence of about a million soviet troops on 
China’s northern borders and‘the threat of the superior Soviet nuclear arsenal 
gave a new dimension to china’s attitude towards its neighbours and towards 
the outside world, the US in particular. It became particularly imperative for 
China to try to prevent a.second front from developing in its south and to 
foil any attempt to establish any permanent military presence in Indochina 
or in the region of Southeast Asia. Thus, in addition to China’s continuing 
opposition to superpower hegemony in global politics, its overriding defence 
considerations guided its diplomcacy vis-a-vis Indochina. 

Beijing’s anti-hegemonial posture and its opposition to a politically and 
militarily bipolar global system was aimed against both the superpowers, but 
in the 1970s such a posture was growingly ranged against the Soviet Union. 
China’s concern for her own security in the face of a perceived Soviet threat 
took precedence over any support for national liberation struggles, a support 
which Beijing offered only ona highly theoretical level, with an emphasis 
on self-sustaining movements.”2_ Moreover, to confront the dilemmas presented 
- by the sino-American detente and ideological competition with Moscow for 
the goodwill of the revolutionary movements Beijing also adopted a “‘revolutio- 
nary dual” tactic—a diplomatic slogan that combined “alliance and struggle” —as 
an ideological safety valve and strategic option. The operating diplomatic 
mode would be to “pull together and manipulate all conflicts, gaps, contradic- 
tions in the enemy camps, and use them against to-day’s principal enemy”.7’ 
This reflected the prevailing pragmatism in Beijing whereby China retained 
flexibility in international deplomacy apparently without abandoning “firm 
revolutionary principle”. Such strategic posture might be needed in diplo- 
matic maneouvre in the context of changing global relations.” 


China, it seemed, might also apply its “revolutionary dual” tactics against 
the ‘Soviet Union which it’ perceived as being ruled by “social imperialism” 
of the “new Czars”. A series of soviet ‘encirclement’ measures made china 
very much apprehansive of over hostility : (i) continuing attempts to strengthen 


72Vladimir de Dubnic, “The Global Realignment of Forces and the Indochina 
Question’, Orbis, XVIII: 2 (Summer, 1974 ), p. 545. 

738ee “Unite the People, defeat the.cnemy, A Study of “Policy” peking Review 
(27 August, 1971 ). 

74The flexibility and pragmatism in Beijing was made apparent by Zhou Enlai in 
April 1972 when he told a Japanese socialist leader that the world was becoming a thea- 
tre in which an enemy might turn into an ally and a friend might become a foe, 
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superpower detente and enlist the United States in what Beijing saw as 
anti-China coalition ; (ii) continuing efforts.to build an Asian Security system, 
which to Beijing was but an anti-China alliance which in Chinese eye ‘was 
but an anti-China alliance, intitiated by a non-Asiatic power ;75 (ii) Soviet- 
Indian Treaty of Cooperation and Friendship (1971),-Which from Chinese 
- point of view nof only violated India’s neutral stance but constituted a clear- 
cut Soviet attempt to encircle China. It was only logical that an improve- 
ment of relations with the United States could serves as a political counter- 
weight against possible Soviet actions.”6 This puts in perspective China’s 
new diplomatic posture both over the Bengladesh crisis as well as its willingness 
to Hanoi’s disillusionment, to seek detente with the US. The sino-American 
thaw led to a natural de-escalation of China’s anti-American propaganda 
campaign. Beijing also reacted comparatively mildly to the American block- 
ade of Haiphong and. the resumption of American bombing in North Vietnam 
in 1972, 


The emerging pattern of Sino-American relations naturally seemed quite 
distasteful to Hanoi which accused Washington of trying to “divide the 
socialist camp by winning over one section and pitting it against another” or 
to seek “a compromise between the big powers in an attempt to make smaller 
countries bow to their arrangement’? Matters went from bad to worse for 
Hanoi with the announcement of Nixon’s pending visit to Moscow, Hanoi saw this 
as further evidence of American attempts to capitalize “on the disunity among 
the socialist countries’”’.”8 Indeed, in the global linkage of tripolar diplomacy 
the three big powers, irrespective of their ideological differences, seemed to 
draw closer to each other. Appropriate to its independence Hanoi did not 
hesitate to condemn Sino-Soviet compititive attempts to work out rapproch- 
ment with the United States being motivated by their ‘narrow interests ;’ 
such attempts were “Just like throwing a lifebuoy to a drowning pirate” and 
a “cruel reconciliation benefitial to the enemy’’.79 


Such barely veiled attacks by the Hanoi leadership on both Beijing and 
Moscow continued well into 1973. As Washington’s tripolar. diplomacy of 
the period sought to isolate Hanoi from its major sources of aid, the 


73In Beijing the so-called ‘system of collective security in Asia? was seen as nothing 
more than an anti-China military alliance. See peking Review (4 july 1969), p. 10. 
* 76Parris H. Chang, “China’s . Foreign Policy Strategy : Washington or Moscow 
“Connection” ? Pacific Community, No. 3 (April, 1976), p. 414. 
77Nhan Dan (Hanoi), (19 July, 1971), cit., in Turner, op. cit., pp. 301-303. 
= 78The editor of Nhan Dan (Hanoi), quoted in Mainichi (Tokyo), 1 July, 1972, 
quoted in Ibid., p. 302. 
79Nhan Dan (17 August, 1972), cit, in Ibid., pp. 302-303. 
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Vietnamese revolutionaries emphasized self reliance. By 1973 Hanoi was in a 
position approximately mid-way between Beijing and Moscow in the Sino- 
Soviet cleavage, experiencing cooler relations with both than had been common 
during the previous years. This clearly indicated Hanoi’s determination not 
to compromise what it perceived is its vital strategic interests in Indochina: 
The Vietnamese Communist leadership however knew that their strategic 
ambitions were yet far from being fulfilled ; hence they continued to call 
for solidarity and proletarian internationalism which would serve the offensive 
thrust of their protracted strategy. 


- Meanwhile, as Washington had eased its relations with its Communist 
adversaries, it rested a great deal of faith on the efficacy of the global tripolar 
linkage to foster restraints on Hanoi. China was then seen in Washington 
as “an important friend,” to quote from kissinger’s memoirs, “we had built 
a new basis for stable relations with the Soviet Union through a Berlin 
settlement, the first strategic arms limitation treaty, and agreed code of inter- 
national conduct”, All these claimed Kissinger provided “an extraordinary 
opportunity for American diplomacy” to curb Hanoi’s ‘unlimited’ ambitions.®° 
But if Moscow or Beijing were able in 1972 to put any pressure on Hanoi 
they could only do so for a tactical change in the strategic posture of the 
Vietnamese Communists : agree to the Paris ceasefire accord of 1973 so as 
to demobilize the Americans in Indochina both militarily and politically. Hanoi 
persisted in its effort to maintain its independence of both of its allies and 
exploited their differences in order to cultivate their aid and support in 
Vietnamese drive for reunification. The task was not easy, given the quickening 
pace of Sino-Soviet cleavage. 


However, the national interests of both the Communist powers served 
to motivate them to come in support of the Indochinese revolutionaries. 
Beijing stated publicly in early 1974 that the socialist camp was “no longer 
in existence’, China came to regard the Soviet Union as the “most dangerous 
and important enemy” and hence continued a steady improvement of relations 
‘with both the US and Japan.®! concerned about Soviet intentions China also 
feared a unified Vietnam supported by Soviet power, for that could pave the 
way to Vietnamese and Soviet domination of the region. With an eye on 
its regional interests Beijing would have welcomed a divided Vietnam had it 
been the product of the 1973 paris peace Accord, but the American failure 
to enforce its strategy of equailibrium geared to the preservation of South 
Vietnam perhaps disappointed Beijing. Hence, China while adopting a 
“‘wait-and-see” attitude toward Washington, was drawn to an effort to winning 


80Kissinger, The white House Years, pp. 261, 1474. 
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some influence in Indochina, in particular in Laos and Cambodia. These 
efforts resulted in four agreements on Chinese economic and military aid to 
Hanoi for 1975, including a deal to compensate Communist forces in South 
Vietnam for military equipment they, in turn, would hand over to the 
Cambodians. 8? 


Moscow was equally suspicious of growing Sino-American rapprochment 
and hence sought to undermine American credibility. It exploited the paralysis 
in American Indochina strategy by increasing its effort to provide Hanoi with 
an ever-increasing arsenal of modern equipment. By mid-1974, Soviet analysis 
apparently decided that the shifting ‘correlation of forces’ in Vietnam and the 
virtual collapse of American resolve provided an excellent opportunity for the 
Vietnamese Communists and active support of Hanoi would advance its 
strategic interests vis-a-vis Beijing. Vital Soviet assistance enabled Hanoi to 
construct or improve a communication network from North to South Vietnam 
that included 20,000 kilometres of finished roadway. Soviet re-supply enabled 
the Vietnamese Communist troops to move into position for the final assault 
on Saigon’s strongholds.83 In December 1974 Moscow despatched its Army 
Chief of Staff to Hanoi, thus signalling Soviet endorsement of the impending 
Communist final military offensive, the so-called “the great Ho Chi Minh 
campaign” for the liberation of South Vietnam. The Soviet decision to come to 
the stronger aid and support of the Communist final push in South Vietnam 
was also influenced by the American failure to deliver the menu of commercial 
privilege promised by Kissinger to the Kremlin.®4 


Thus in April 1975, with somewhat tenuous Chinese support and overall 
Soviet political backing and material supplies Hanoi was enabled to force the 
US to bow out of Indochina and its client regime in Saigon to “surrender 
unconditionally”, as the Hanoi leadership wanted.85 The Vietnamese leadership 
also moved quickly to consolidate the fruits of their victory and on 24 june 





'-827he New York Times (24 August, 1974) ; also Peking Review, No. 44 (1974). 
p3. 
83“Rxcerpts- from the General’s Account of the Offensive’, The New York Times 
(26 August 1976). 
84The Soviet-American agreement on trade negotiated earlier had been’ stymied by 
-the’ refusal of the US Congress to grant Mosciow most-favoured-nation tariff treatment so 
as obstacles were posed fo the emigration of Soviet jews ; but the Kremlin heatedly con— 
demned the emigration rider to the American trade bill as “tantamount to interference in 
- the internal policies of another sovereign state” and warned of retaliation. Following this 
episode Soviet military aid to Hanoi was on the upswing. See Tad Szulc, The Illusion 
Peace ; Foreign Policy in the Nixon Years (N.Y., Viking Press, 1978), pp. 669-700 ; 
also Frank Snepp,, Decent Interval (N. Y., Random House, 1977), pp. 137-39. __ 
8sJulian Manyon, The Fall of Saigon, (London Rex Collings, 1975), pp. 36-44, 126. 
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-1976 they reunified the hitherto two divided parts of Vietnam.8 Throughout the 
‘war, from 1950s to mid-1970s Hanoi constantly and carefully manoeuvred to 
draw both Beijing and Moscow in endeavour to win their support for its 
protracted . strategy ; at the same time, it preserved its independence and 
exploited the differences of the two protagonists in order to cultivate their 
aid and support in its drive to reunify Vietnam. In this drive ideology had 
been mobilized only as part of the diplomatic tactics and has been geared in 
a calculative way to serve Vietnam’s national objectives. 


The involvement in Indochina of the two Communist giants, the USSR 
and China, had partly been a function of their mutual relations and partly 
-been conditioned by the intervention in the area of the other superpower 
which served as a magnetic force to draw them into supporting the Vietnamese 
Communists. While both the Communist powers have provided a continuing 
stream of aid and support neither were so enthusiastic as aid givers until 
their own situation so demanded. Indeed, both were forced along by their 
stratigic interests and by a competitiveness based on their antagonism. Ideology 
-in their case served only as a self-satisfying synonym for the real search by 
either power of their respective strategic interests: one, the Soviet Union, 
at a relatively minimum cost to itself had permitted its global opponent to 
continue an enormously expensive involvement in Indochina and secured for 
itself a political foothold in Hanoi which it would use in the later years to 
gain additional strength in the area ; while the other, China, took the occasion 
of American intervention in Indochina to demonstrate for the first time the 
successful operation and, effectiveness of its calculus of deterrence, a concept that 
had failed to deter the perceived enemy in the period that preceded both the 
Korean war‘and the Sino-Indian border ‘conflict.8? 


86See Leo Goodstadt, “Hanoi Pushes the Drive to Reunite’, Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 90: 47-(21 November 1975), pp. 21-22 ; also Carlyle A. Thayer, “Political 
Developments in South Vietnam : Transition to Socialism’, South East Asien Spectrum, 
4 : 4 (1976), pp. 30-39 ; also his “North Vietnam ’in 1975 : National Liberation, Reuni- 
fication and Socialist Construction”, Asian Survey, XVI : I (January, 1976 ), pp.1415 ; 
Manyon, op. cit, pp. 130-145 ; The Reunification of -Vietnam (Docs. of the Political 
Consultative Conference on National Reunification), (Hanoi, Foreign Lagguages Publi: 
shing House; 1975), pp. 29-59 ; Gareth Porter, ‘The Revolutionary Government of 
Vietnam”, Current History, 69 3; 410 { December; 1976 ), 232-35 pp. 


87China, it may be menticned, applied deterrence signalling ‘tactics to communicate 
to the United States that a sustained land invasion of North Vietam which it treated as 
its security buffer would be unacceptable to the Chinese taking into account therir legiti- 
mate defence ‘considerations. It seemed that Washington took the message seriously and 
refrained from provoking Beijing. This, together with the diplomatic feelers, led eventually 
to Sino-American accommodation. See for an extended appreciation of the Chinese deter- 
rent @ehaviour Whiting, The Calculus of Deterrence, op. cit. 
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Since theend of the Vietnam war the diplomatic course involving Hanoi, 
Beijing and Moscow followed a predictable pattern. In 1976 Hanoi achieved 
its immediate national objective, i.e. Vietnam’s reunification, but it continued 
its policy drive for a unified Indochina under vietnamese hegemony. Follo- 
wing American defeat and withdrawal the Soviet Union moved to fill a power 
vacuum in Indochina. Onthe other hand, even before the Vietnam war had 
ended relations between Beijing and Hanoi had begun to deteriorate, as the 
former viewed Moscow as the main threat to peace and independence in the 
region. But Hanoi with its Indochina-wide strategic interest and objectives 
in mind tended not to share these perceptions and saw Moscow as an ally 
against its real enemies, the US as well as china, whom it came to view as 
the real threat to regional peace and cooperation. Clearly, these perceptions 
were Shaped by their respective predominant concern for national interest. 
In the coming years Hanoi and Moscow came together to form an alliance ; 
Beijing and Hanoi broke relations ; and finally, China and the US moved 
yet closer to each other and, with Associations of Southeast Asian Nations 
( ASEAN ) seemed to build a loose coalition of states as a counterweight 
to Soviet-backed Vietnamese domination of Indochina. It so happened that 
the symbolic value attached to ideology in the preceding years was cast aside 
and diplomacy between the three Communist capitals came to be operated 
clearly along their respective strategic lines-re-geared to the achievement of 
their nationalistic objectives.8° Even as long as ideology had been cited it 
served no more than a self-justifying belief or moral system which each of 
thé protagonists in the Indochinese triangle found it expedient to ground its 
international conduct and conceal its real nationalistic objectives behind some 
ideological mask. 


88The author wishes to elaborate upon these issues in a forthcoming work. f 


TABLE 


Sino-Soviet Aid and Arms . Supplies to -Hanoi 
( Million in. Us Dollars ) 


Period ; China . USSR & Warsaw Bloc 


"1955-19605 300 l 178 
1967-19768 1,305 2, SH 


i aFigure of did includes grants and credits. Source : Honey, Communism in North 
- __ Vietnam, p. 112 i ' 

bFigure shows total Arms transfers to Indochina countries via Hanoi. Amount aid 
for the period in between is not available. Source : World Military Expenditiure and 
Arms Transfers 1967-1976 (U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, ( Washington, 
D.C., U.S. G.P.O., July 1978 ), p. 158. 


THE USE OF KINSHIP TERMS IN BENGALI" 
—B, WAHHUR RAHMAN 


1.1 Introduction 


The purpose of this study was to examine the patterns and significance 
of the use of kinship terms in Bengali. The underlying assumption here was 
that the Bengali kinship terms and the patterns and ways of their use 
would reveal how the Bengali-speaking people see their kin universe and its 
sociological significance. 


r 


1.2 Definitions and Delimitations 


The nuclear family is the starting point of this study which covers most 
of the important kin relationships of the extended family. A nuclear family 
consists of the husband, the wife and their minor or dependent children. An 
extended family conststs of two or more nuclear families affiliated through 
an extension of the parent-child relationship, i.e. by joining the nuclear family 
of a married adult to that of his parents. 


In its commonest definition, “kinship”? is simply the relations between 
“kin”, ie. persons related by real, putative or fictive consanguinity. “Con- 
sanguinity” is relationship by blood or birth. Real consanguinity is difficult 
to pin down and the strictly scientific notions of genetic relationship are not 
shared by all peoples and cultures. Who does, and who does not, count 
as “blook kin” varies considerably. A consanguine is someone who is defined 
by the society as a consanguine ; blood relationship in a genetic sense has not 
necessarily anything to do with it, although on the whole these tend to coin- 
cide in most societies of the world. Actual or putative genetic connexion, 
according to the definition of “genetic” or “consanguineous” in a given society 
is usually the basis of kinship-relatons. 

“Consanguinity” is distinguished ‘from “affinity”, which is relationship 
by marriage. Thus relatives by blood are distinguished from relatives by 
marriage. “‘Affines”, then, are people married to our “‘consanguines”. But, 
as we have indicated above, this all depends on the local difinition of “con- 
sanguinity”. For us, a father is genetically connected to his children in the 
same way as a mother—he is a consanguine. But it should be understood that 
the definitions of “consanguinity” and “affinity” cannot be taken for granted— 
it is what people do with their definitions (the social use to which they are 
put) that matters. 


* The article is based on parts of the author’s unpublished dissertation for the degree of 
M.A. iw Linguistics and English Language Teaching at the University of Leeds. England U. K. 
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As we. have noted earlier, it is family exogamy and the resulting fact 
that every normal individual is a member of two nuclear families—the family 
‘of. procreation and the family of orientation—which give rise to kinship systems. 
Each individual has primary relatives in the nuclear families to which he belongs. 
Outside these families he can have many types of secondary relatives and 
tertiary relatives. “primary kin” include an individual’s father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother and sister. For the purpose of this study the primary kin 
of both the husband and the wife of the nuclear or conjugal family have 
been included. f 


Of the secondary relatives the following have been included : grandfather 
grandmother, grandson, granddaughter, aunt, uncle and cousin. Thus the 
data collected for this study cover both primary and secondary relatives, “‘lineal 
kin” (related by vertical descent on the family tree ) as well as “collateral 
kin” ( whose connection involves a horizontal link between two siblings on 
the family tree ). 


The anthropeligical terms “ego” and “alter” have been used in the study 
in describing the data of Bengali kinship terminology. According to anthro- 
prological convention, “‘ego”’ refers to the person from whom the relationship 
is traced ; and “alter” refers to the person who is actually referred to in the 
kinship term. Thus in the phrase ah s uncle’, Mohammad is ego 
and his uncle is alter. | 


This investigation was limited to the kinship terminology used by the 
educated Muslim middle class of Bangladesh. However, attempts were made 
as far as possible to compare the kinship terms used by the Hindus of the 
same class. The study was based on the synchronic approach. 


The sources of information or data concerning the current usage of 
iui Kinship terminology were : 


(i) my knowledge and usage as a native. speaker of Bengali, 

(2) information obtained from the responses to a questionnaire, 

(3) -my discussions with educated Muslim Bengalis from Bangladesh 
resident in United Kingdom at the time this research was done, 

(4) my discussions with selected educated Muslim Bengalis in Bangla- 
desh during the last two and a half years, and 

(5) a review of the related literature available in the United Kingdom. 


_ The questionnaire was sent by post to 24-persons, husbands and wives, 
in Bangladesh. Instructions were enclosed with the questionnaire to help the l 
‘potential respondents give relevant and precise information. İn Britain I 
visited 20 families in Leeds and London to-request the husbands and wives 
to fill in the questionnaire. The purpose of the study arid every item in the 
instrument were explained to all the would-be respondents. Thus 64 ( 24-40) 
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‘ . pa . . . ' ý 
copies of the questionnaire were either sent by post or distributed personally 
by me. In all40 returns were received. 


The informants represent all the linguistically significant geographical 
regions of Bangladesh and all of them are speakers of the standard variety 
of the Bengali language. The age range of the informants was 22-47. Of the 
40 respondents 22 were male and 18 were female. Most of the women were 
housewives and the men included university teachers, teachers at medical 
colleges and chartered accountants. The respondents were given the choice to 
remain anonymous. The data obtained were analyzed and described with 
special reference to the relevant socio-cultural factors existing in Bangladesh 
society now. 


2.1 Anthropological Preliminaries 


Kinship is a genetic and cultural concept. The term “kinship” refers 
to the system of human relationships derived from marriage and descent. 
Thus it belongs in the domain of anthropology which is the science of the 
beginning, development, customs and beliefs of mankind. Anthropology of 
kinship seeks to describe systematically such aspects of human organization 
and behaviour as family structure, sexual activity, marriage, descent, succession 
and inheritance. 


In recent years there has been a growing interest in the relationship 
between anthropology and linguistics and a number of studies have been made 
to ‘develop an ethnological approach to the semantic analysis of certain categories 
of lexical items such as kinship, colour and food. The present article, however, 
does not propose to attempt a semantic analysis of any kind. It attempts to 
give a description of a special group of lexical items and their relation to the 
cultural and social patterns of soceity in Bangladesh. 


One long established anthropological a tradition, which goes back to the 
publication of lewis Morsan’s the systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of 
the human Family (1871), is to attach special importance to the way words 
of a language are used to: classify genealogically related individuals. Althogh 
there are thousands of different human languages, all kin term systems belong 
to one or the other of about half a dozen “types”. It is the view of most 
British “functionalist” anthropologists that the different major types of kin 

“term systems are a response to different patterns of social organisation. 


One key point of kinship theory is that when anthropologists are inves- 
tigating kinship organisation in society they are concerned with “social 
behaviours” and not “biological facts”. The two sets of data are often so 
widely discrepant that it is often convenient to discuss kinship without any 
_ reference to biology. But any action which is labelled “kinship behaviour” 
must in the last analysis have some kind of link with biology ; it must 


` 
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trace back to the self-evident fact that a mother is related to her- own child - 
and that brothers and sisters ( siblings ) of the same mother are epee to one. 
another.’ 

Most kinship facts present thémsélves to the afthrdpologist in two ways. ` 
In the first p'ace, his informants use a kinship terminology — words like “father” ‘ 
“mother”, “uncle”, “aunt”, etc.—to sort out or classify thé people in their ‘ 
vicinity or family into siginficant groups. Secondly, it is found that theré are 
various sets of behaviours and attitudés which are considered especially ° 
appropriate or inappropriate as between two individuals related in a particular’ 
way ; for exampe, a woman shou'd never utter the name of her husband or 
the names of her husband’s elder brothers and male cousins, or 4 man should: 
not speak in the presence of his mother-in-law, or it would be a good thing - 
if a man were to marry a girl who falls into the same kin class’ as his’ 
mother’s brother’s daughter, and so on. If oneis trying to understand the. 
behaviour of people living in close relationship, facts such as these are of 
great significance and a good deal of the field anthropologist’s time is taken 
up with discovering Just how these two frames of reference—the system of 
verbal categories and the system of behavioural attitudes—are interrelated. . 
For the anthropologist who is interested in theoretical investigation, however, 
the data of kinship offer insightes of another kind. 


In its original context a kinship terminology is just a part of a spoken. 
language ; there is nothing very special which separates kinship words from. 
other words in the language. Some kinship words may have non-kinship: 
menaings. For example, if one addresses someone as Father O’Brien one’ 
probably believes that he is both celibate and childless ; -in the English. 
East Anglican dialect the word “mother” once used to mean an unmarried. 
girl. In the Muslim world Brother Ibrahim, Brother Ali or Brother Abdul: 
means a felow muslim—not a kin related by blood—depending on context. 
However, if we ignoré context and rely exclusively on orthodox dictionary. 
definitions, the words of a kinship vocabulary can be treated as a closed’ 
set—the elements of a matrix which refers exclusive y to genealogical connec~ 
tions. Once the words have been isolated in this way, the investigator may be: 
tempted to believe that this set of tetms is logically colierent and that other 
sets of terms, derived in a similar way from other languages, must have a 
comparable coherence. But such notions seem to be misledding. The ini- 
portant point is that kinship nomenclatures or kinships terminology are actual 
Social behaviour of human rae peeing a particular language in given 
society : : ; - toe o N 


A ‘good deal of. anthropological literature on kinship has been largely 
concerned with the terms various systems employ in addressing and refertitig 
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to- kinsfolk and affines. Morgan saw in the study of terminology the royal 
road to the understanding of kinship systems. He was the first to recognize ` 
that the terminology is a method of classification; what it tells us is how 
various social systems or societies classify “kin”. If we can understand this, 
we can understand the system. But “understanding” for Morgan meant 
understanding the evolution of kinship system ; what the terminology held for 
him was the clue to the past state of the system. While not necessarily 
denying that such clues may exist, anthropologists have been generally inclined 
to see the terms as pertaining primarily to current realities. 


Other theoretical controversies apart, there is the vital question of the 
relevance of kinship terminology. Malinowski disliked what he called “kin- 
ship algebra”—the study of terms~and many anthropologists share his view 
insisting that what we shoud study is behaviour or rules and not language. 
But others maintain that to understand the system revealed by the kin 
terminology is to understand the native categories ; and the native catogories 
or the kin classifications are given in the terminology or nomenclature actually 


used by a particular society or social system. The terms are, therefore, the 
starting point of analysis. 


It may be that there is no absolute correlation between the kinship 
system and the kinship terminology if the system is seen to be made up of 
isolated marriage practices and one beased mainly on the concepts of “rights 
and duties”. However, it seems much more adequate to look at kinship 
terminologies as ways in which people classify their kinship universe. Some- 
times this may be an idzal classification which may not correspond very 
closely’ to real categories or groups. On the other hand, such classifications 
may give quite an accurate picture to the significant categories of kin types 
in thé kinship universe. We should remember, however, that kinship systems 
are complex and many-sid2d and that the terminology may not reflect every 


side of them. What it may tell us is how the people themselves see Sane 
world of kin. 


2. 2 The nuclear Family 


The individual nuclear family appears to be amore or fess universal 
social phenomenon. As lowie points out : “It does not matter whether 
marital relations are permanent or temporary ; whether there is polygamy or 
polyandry or sexual licence ; whether conditions are complicated by the addi- 
tion of members not included in our [ Western] family circle ; the one fact 
stands out beyond all others that everywhere the husband, the wife and 
immature children consitute a unit apart from the remainder of the community. 
There are a few possible exceptions to this generalization, the most frequently 
citedecase being that of the Nayar of South India. 
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The universality of the nuclear family can be accounted for by the 
indispensable functions it performs and the difficulty of ensuring the performance 
of these functions by any other social group. In the nuclear family or its 
constituent relations we see four functions fundamental to human social life— 
the sexual, the ceonomic, the reproductive, and the educational. The nuclear 
family is said to be discontinuous over time and confiend to two generations. 
A third generation can only result from the formation of new families by an 
exchange of males and females between existing nuclear families. Thus every 
normal adult in every human society belongs to at least two nuclear families — 
a family of orientation in which he was born and reared, and which includes 
his father, mother, brothers and sisters ; and a family of procreation which 
he establishes by his marriage, and which includes himself, his wife, his sons 
‘and his daughters. 


The universality of the nuclear family does not nean that family structure 
‘is the same everywhere. There may exist major items of variation in the 
marital relation, in parent-child relation, and in sibling relations. A broad 
distinction may be made between family systems in which the nuclear family 
is relatively independent and systems in which the nuclear- family is incorpor- 
ated in, or subordinated to, a larger group, the polygamous or the extended 
family. Murdock found, in the 192 societies of his sample for which in- 
formation was adequate, that 47 had normally only nuclear families, 53 had 
polygamous but not extended families, and 92 had some from of the extended 
family. 


The independent nuclear family is characteristic of modern societies. Its 
predominance seems to be due to the growth of individualism, economic 
factors, general social ideals of ‘individual happiness and self-fulfilment, dnd 
social and geographical mobility. However, the marked predominance of 
the autonomous nuclear family is a relatively recent phenomenon which has 
appeared most fully in the advanced industrial societies of North America, 
Western Europe and a few other developed societies of the world. The com- 
posite forms of the family are found frequently in primitive societies but also 
in many non-industrial sociéties, including some in Europe: 


In recent times thé importance of the joint family. has gradually.. declined 
“owing to economic factors, social and geographical. mobility, growth- of indi- 
-vidualism, and ideals of..personal happiness and. self-fulfilment. -This decline i is 
noticed also in the present Panpladesh society. 


2.3 The Importance of Kin Parminolosy . 


Kinship teminology is the complex of terms that describe social rela- 
tionships created through descent and marriage as well as those relationships 
established by analogy of familial ones. Basic kinship terms refer to the 
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‘nuclear family: and- grow out of marriage and parenthood : husband, wife, on 
‘daughter, mother, ‘father, brother and sister. 


a _ These ‘terms may be extended outward’ in a lineage (e.g. grandfather, 
‘grandson, nephew, noice ) or they may designate secondary affinal relatives 
& er ‘ rélatives through marriage), who, in English, are called in-laws. 


“All anthropolgists from Morgan’s pioneering days to; the, present: have 

been intersted not only in the organization of kinship relations in different 

l societies. but also in their, xinship terminologies. As the anthropolgist centres 
his attention on human behaviour and the interaction between human o 


SEs 


affihal and dana pin isa special vocabulary complex. The native speaker 
of a language can recognize easily a word belonging to this special vocabulary. 
‘But kinship terminology . is more than a thore collection of specialized words. 
Tt is not, comparable to the technical “vocabulary of an “engineer of a 
physiologist.” “Kinship terms are more diréctly comparable with such’ verbal 
‘elements as personal names for which.. they. are sometimes obligatory substitutes 
‘or ‘titles; which sometimes replace them. ` ' What is important to emphasize 
is that-kinship terms designate not individuals but ‘status ‘relations between 
‘persons. - - Their distinctive character arises’ from the fact that ‘the relations 


they designate ‘ have their origin in a distinct atmosphere of social life, the 


‘sphere which, for both observers and actors,"is demarcated by reference to’ the 
base line of genealogical connection.” z 


Thus it isa ‘special ‘characterstic of a kinship ` ‘term or word in a , lang- í 


uage that it is not identifiable as such if it cannot be ultimately linked or 
“referred ‘to a geriealogical datum. Sonietiow a connection, must be established 
“between -persons generated or deemed ` to have ‘been generated by their ‘own 
‘other’s parentage. So kinship words. ina given society sharing a common 
linguistic code- constitute a ‘kind of *“restricted’ code” which can be used 
‘thedningfully ‘only by persons ‘belonging to the kinship universe. In short, 


‘a society’s kinship system is reflected in its kinship -vocabulary, and this is 
a anthropologists “tend tic bé-interested in: this' patticular aspect of- language.” 

|. Much.: attention.. has-been: givet to ‘the: sèmantic. fields of:.colour and 
“danstiip--twa fields that heve: attracted: the’ analyst’s.attention both because-of 
their: intrinsic interest: to. anthropologists and others, and. because. of: their 
relative isolability, as conceptual spheres, from’the rest of the language. For 
those interésted in the apparently contrasting semantic systems of different 
languages and cultures, kinship terminology = been a centre of interest- much 
-more than coloùr terminology. 

But it seems necessary to make a distinction between colour terminology 
‘and xinship terminology. Despite the similarity between ‘these two semantic 
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fields, there is a fundamental and important difference between them. The 
reality behind colour terms, that is, the composition of the colour spectrum, 
remains unaffected by the place or social environment in which it is seen. 
Soin physical scientific terms the description ofthe reality represented by them 
will be the same everywhere. But this is not the case with kinship terms. 
“The reality they represent is essentially different :' it is a social reality, 
not a physical or scientifically analyzable reality. The social system of kinship 
terminology is in a state of flux, not only because of the fact that social 
institutions differ from one another but also because in each individual society 
the structure of these institutions as well as the society’s attitude to them 
undergo a constant process of; evolution and change. 
... Jt-is obvious that normally kinship terms or relationship terms are reci- 
‘procal, with mutual appeallations. For exaniple, “aunt”, in an English-speaking 
society, implies “nephew” or “niece” ; or “father” implies the relationship 
of children, ' “son” or-“daughter”. In the daily routine of life in many 
"societies, especially in non-literate societies, relationship terms are important 
not only as indicating the status of the person addressed or mentioned with 
reference to -the speaker but also because often there is no other mode of 
‘address. This is related to the widespred prejudice in many societies against 
the vocative use -of personal names, for which kinship appellations may be 
substituted even to the extent of assuming relationships. - 


The breief discussion in this section is relavant to the understanding of 
the Kinship system in Bangladesh society and of the lexicalized kinship dis- 
tinctions described in this study. , 

3.1. Family..Structure and, Kinship System -. ae 
In Bangladesh Society ` 

Although in recent years the family units on the Indian subcontinent 
( including Bangladesh ) have tended to become the autnomous nuclear type, 
different kinds of the extended or joint family are. still common in Asia; 
even in an industrialized and developed country: like japan. Like other Asian 
societies, on :the subcontinent valso -the. joint: family has existed for many 
centuries, both among:the. Muslims and > ‘non-Muslims. - As, recently as two 
-or three decades. back, it .was usual for families in Bangladesh (and in other 
parts of the Indian subcontinent ). to comprise two, three or even four 
generations. living, working and eating together: Besides, property and work, 
religious tradition and a sense of obligation towards one’s older and younger 
generations were. important forces uniting the joint or extended family. The 
«members of such. a family included not only the living but the dead and the 
unborn as well. One can draw a parallel between the traditional joint family 


of the Indian subcontinent and the family in ancient Greece and Rome. 
o 


y 
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During the last twenty-five or thirty years the joint family has been 
weakening perceptibly in Bangladesh and elsewhere on the subcontinent, especially 
in the urban areas. The general causes of this weakening of the joint family 
structure can be identified —economic changes, diversification of employment, 
gorwth of the ideal of personal happiness, and the emergence of an individualistic, 
acquistive spirit. The traditional bonds and loyalties are no longer strong 
enough to keep two, three or four generations together in one family, and 
families do not continue to be joint in the traditional sense. The tendency to 
break away from the joint family to set up separate households comprising 
the nuclear family is quite common nowadays. 


However, it must be recognized that the joint family sentiment or emotio- 
nal loyalty to one’s family (in the traditional sense) has not vanished with 
the residential separation, though the traditional sentiments and emotional 
bonds have weakened with the disappearance of the fundamental characteristics 
of the traditional joint family. In Bangladesh society many families and 
households of the nuclear type are in fect, in terms of sentiments and feelings 
of oneness, branches of joint families. The close relationships of the joint 
family have become loose but the joint family sentiment remains very strong. 
Jn fact many still live in joint families and many more still seem to favour 
the joint family syatem of cc-operation and sharing of rights and obligations, 
though in the face of economic and other factors they have accepted the 
nuclear family system. The importance of the joint family as a productive 
unit appears to have declined but it has retanined important traditional social 
functions. An individual still looks to his joint family for help in case of 
illness, unemployment, marriege, old age, and so on, and frequently also for 
assistance in obtaining a good education. -This is a complex PEN OEEH On which 
calls for detailed sociological studies. 


Generalizations are risky but in tae rural areas of Bangladesh one would 
find that the majority of families, Muslims as well as Hindus, continue ‘to 
maintain a structure which can be called the joint or extended family. Reliable 
statistics on the types of families are not available but it would perhaps be 
safe to say that in the villages the grea: majority of families include members 
of two generations —members from two nuclear families, the family of orientation 
and the family or procreation of an ego. In other words, these are the 
extended -family types. ; 


There are many families in the rural areas which have become the nuclear 
family type in the sense that a man, his wife and their children live and 
eat in one household. In many cases if one or both of his parents have 
grown too old, they live with his family. But if he has brothers who are 
married and old enough to work, they live in separate households, often 


in the same compound or adjacent to one another. 
e 
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The old parents generally live with the eldest son’s family but sometimes 
they are found living with some other son’s family. They do not, however, 
live with the family of their eldest or any other daughter, nor are they 
expected socially to doso. If the parents, especitally the male parent, are 
not too old to work, they live in their own household with their unmarried 
sons and daughters. The father and the sons work together, live together and 
eat together. Butthe sons, who have been married, live independently.’ When 
a son is considered old enough to fend for himself, he is married. Then 
he sets up, in most cases, his own household and ceases to be a member 
of his father’s family. When the father is not alive, the eldest brother takes 
his place. Bangali families are patrilineal and patriarchal, and so in case of the 
father’s death the headship of his family automatically falls: onthe eldest son. 


In many cases the marriage of a son and the arrival of the wife in the 
family —the son’s family of orientation—start the process of the creation of a 
new nuclear family. Though usually the son would like to go on living with 
the family of his father, the wife prefers to live separately with her husband 
ina household of their own provided of course that he has some means of 
livelihood. The property law sometimes is an important factor in keeping a 
a joint family together because the sons and daughters of the head of the 
family cannot get any property until his death. If the son lives in a sepa- 
rate household with his wife and children it is sually very close to the 
household of his father—his family of orientation. Thus one often finds the 
family of the father and the families of his sons living in adjacent rooms 
or in the same village. Often the father and his sons work together, till the 
same land, share the produce or the income, but no longer eat together or 
live together in the traditional sense of the joint family. But it is clear that 
the family of the father and his sons’ families constitute a joint family with 
the only difference that they eat separately. 


When an old mother, the female parent, is a widow, she usually lives 
with the family of one of her sons. But if she has immature or young 
childreri she goes back to her father’s family—her family of orientation—and in 
the absence of the father she goes to live with the family of one of her 
brothers. But if her husband leaves her some land or other property, she 
continues to live in the household of her husband. If her husband leaves 
her no means of livelihood, she is sometimes forced to work for others in 
the village. Old parents are often unwelcome in the families of their sons 
nowadays. In the absence of any system of social security in Bangladesh, 
old parents frequently experience great humiliation, heardship and misery. 


In the urban areas the family structure tends to be more nuclear in . 
nature than it- isin the rural areas, The majority of such families gonsist 
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of the husband, the wife and their chilcren. The family of the ego is physi- 
cally separated from his father’s family. Not many urban fainilies includé 
members from the family of orientation. It is rot common to find old parents 
living with their son’s family in a town ora ¢ity—they prefer living in the 
village. However, in some urban families brothers, sisters or other close rela- 
tives of the husband or the wife live in the same family. for one reason 
or another. f aan, 


Though physically separated from their family of orientation, the heads of 


.the nuclear families living in the urban areas visit their original families 


(their father’s familias ).at more or less regular intervals, and in many respects’ 


the two families function socially as an extended or joint family, though 
living separately. The head of an urban nuclear family as well as other 
members of the family are regarded by his family of orientation as members 
of one and the same family. He is also expected to perform all the social 
functions and duties of a son of the traditional joint family. 


The kinship system in Bangladesh society is closely related to its family 
structure. Since this study was limited to the usage of Bengali kin terminology 


by the educated middle class of the country, we considered the kinship system’ 
recognized by the people belonging to this class. As would be expected in 


an agrarian and traditional society, the educated middle class of Bangladesh: 


live in the ruban areas. But nearly all of them were born and brought up 
in the rural areas or in small towns that are not much different from a 


village when judged by sociological criteria, The present generation of this, 
class, including the respondents to the questionnaire and my other informants,’ 


cannot be said to have been urbanized in the strict sense of the term. The 
urban areas of Bangladesh are not urban in the sense the cities in the indus- 
trially devoloped countries are. Essentially Bengali society, social structure, 
values and relationships are still by and large traditional and typical of a 
backward agrarian society, though one comes across pockets of “modernity” 
in some relatively developed cities like Dhaka, Chittagong and Khulna. Having 
been nurtured in a rural culture with only some sprinklings of modernity, the 
Bengali middle class have retained most of their old attitudes and loyalties 
towards their relatives. So their kinship universe relfects the relationships and 
ties of the joint family structure of tke Indian subcontinent. : 


The core of the Bengali kinship systemi is the nucleaf family : husband; 
wife, sons and daughters. The relationships of such a family include those 


of husband and wife, father and son cr daughter, mother and son or daughter,’ 


and brother and sister. On the husband’s side, his primary kin include his 
father, mother, brother(s) and sister(s) On the wife’s side her primary 
kin age her’ father, mother, brother(s) and sister(s). These two sets of 
primary kin have a close social relationship. 


4, 
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These relationships may be shown in the following manner- F A 


FF M Bo Si E M Bo ‘Si 
EGO ( Husband) ` ie ‘EGO (Wife) RER 
S Do a p AE 28g D, 


Each of these primary kin groups includes many secondary relatives : 
grandfather, grandmother, grandson, granddaughter, aunt, -uncle, cousin, 
niece and nephew. The Bengali kniship universe comprises both primary and 
secondary relatives. The term “family” has a meaning in Bengali society 
which is different from the meaning it has” in the developed industrial- societies 
of the west. An indications of this difference į in meaning can be found ‘when 
a Bengali is asked by somebody from a Western culture : “Do you have a 
family 2’ or “How is your family ?”, 7A Bengali, uninitiated in the ways of 
Western society and culture, would assume that he is being asked ` about -bis 
parents and siblings as well as about of his nuclear family consisting of 
himself, his wife and his children. If a child or a younster from ‘the Bengali 
society is asked about his family, he ‘would think that the term ~ “family” 
includes his grandparents ( usually on his father’s side ) and, if. his father’s 
family has close relations with the. family of his uncle, also his uncle’s family. 
Depending on the relations his family. has with his. secondary relatives, the 
word “family” could mean any number of secondary relatives on. his. father’s side 
as well as on his mother’s side. In short the Concept of. family in Bangladesh 
society still means the joint or extended family structure and relationships. 


3.2 Description of the Usage of Bengali kin ‘Terminology . 


The description of the Bengali kinship terminology in this study MER 
nearly all the relationships considered important in Bangladesh society today. 
It covers’ primary’ and secondary relationships as well as consanguinal and ; 
affinal relationships . The kinship universe included in this study extends two - 
generations from the Ego, ascending up to grandfather (FF and MF) and ' 
grandmother (FM and MM ) and descending down to een ( SS) anq ; 
granddaughter ( SD and DD ). ` i 

The current usage of Bengali kin terminology includes the kinship terms 
used (i) to address and (ii) to refer to the following relationships in Various | 
possible situations. i 


Husband-Wife 

Father —Son 

Father-Daughter 
-Mother--Son 

. Mother—Daughter 

. Brother—Brother ` HEA 
Brother-Sister k 


9 sig Eoy noe oo oa tema to ce a oa í a - z 
es è 


NAWPRYNE 
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8. Sister—Sister 
9. Ego’s Wife’s Father ( Ego=Husband ) 
10. Ego’s Wife’s Mother ( Ego=Husband ) 
11. Ego’s Wife’s Brother ( Ego=Husband ) 
12. Ego’s Wife’s Sister ( Ego=Husband ) . 
~ 13. Ego’s Husband’s Father ( Ego=Wife ) 
14. Ego’s Husband’s Mother ( Ego=- Wife ) 
15. Ego’s Husband’s Brother ( Ego==Wife ) 
16. Ego’s Husband’s Sister ( Ego= Wife ) 
17. Ego’s Father’s Father ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
18. Ego’s Mother’s Father ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
19. Ego’s Father’s Brother ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
- 20, Ego’s Father’s Sister ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
21. _Ego’s Mother’s Brother ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
_ 22, Ego’s Mother’s Sisters ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
_ 23. Ego’s Father’s Male Cousins ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
_ 24, Ego’s Father’s Female Cousins ( Ego= Wife/Husband ) 
‘ 25, Ego’s Father’s Brother’s Son ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
` 26. Ego’s Father’s Sister’s Son ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
27. Ego’s Mother’s Brother’s Son ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
28. Ego’s Mother’s Sister’s Son ( Ego=Wife/Husband ) 
29. Ego’s Father’s Brother’s Daughter ( Ego= Wife/Husband) 
30. ' Ego’s Father’s Sister’s Daughter ( Ego Wife/Husband ) 
31. Ego’s Mother’s Brother’s Daughter ( Ego= Wife/Husband ) 
32. Ego’s Mother’s Sister’s Daughter ( Ego Wife/Hausband ) 
In my presentation of the current usage of Bengali kinship terminology - 
I have tried to present as complete a picture of the variations of use as 
possible. But in almost every speech community, as distinguished from a. 
language community, the number of variations and individual preferences or 
“idiosyncrasies” of usage isso large that it seems to be an impossible task 
to be able to deal with them satisfactorily in such a study. $ 


Sometimes a particular usage would strike many members of the same 
speech community—all of them native speakers of-the language—as unusual, 
strange or even “shocking”, i.e. from their point of view. In the coursé of - 
my description I have called the reader‘s attention to some usages of kin 
terms which seem unusual and uncommon. Nevertheless they belong to the 
special group of Bengali words and expressions known as the kin terminology. 


The information obtained in the course of my investigation includes 
some kin terms which would surprise and perhaps even shock most members 
of the Bengali speech community. For example, one respondent, a woman 
in her thirties (the respondents were asked not to give ‘their names in the 

e ae 
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questionnaire ), reports that she calls her husband “kutta” ( which’ literally 
means “dog”, and which is very often used as an expression for abuse ) to 
show extra affection and love to him when they are all alone. She also 
„uses the word “kalia” (Which literally means a special kind of food cooked. 
with rice and a special variety of sweet water fish, but which in this case 
-may have something to do with the colour of the person’s skin— the Bengali 
word “kalo” means black). The word could not be regarded as a “shocking” 
one, but it is certainly a very unuaual personal usage with possible ‘emotional, 
social or contextual connotations. . : 


Two young mothers in their early twenties report the following words 
which they use to address their children who are under four years : (unin )” 
(used to address her daughter), “‘chinimini”, “tuntuni”, “titin”, “bobini” 
(used to address her son. whose nickname is Bob). All these terms are used 
to show extra affection and love.to the children at home, in front of friends 
and relatives or in some other situations. These words do not form part of 
the common usage of kinship terms, and it seems that the sounds of these 
terms play an important role in the display of love and affection from the 
mother to her child. The range of possible variations of usage of Bengali 
kin terminology between husband and wife, and between parents and children 
seem to be almost infinite. 

Most Bengalis have two names. One is used at home by the members 
of his family~it is variously styled as “nickname”, “first name” or “call 
name”. The other is a formal name used by his friends and other people 
outside the family—itis referred to as ‘full name” or “good name”. 


The nickname can be derived from: the formal name as in English ( e.g. 
“Bob” from “Robert” or- “Liz” from “Elizabeth”: but many nicknames are 
different from formal nares. -Thus -there can be three situations : (a) where 
thé nickname is derived from the formal name or “good name”, (b) where 
the nickname and the formal name are two different ` lexical items," and (c) 
where the nickname and the formal name are identical in their phonemic 
shape. If the nickname is different from the formal ‘name, it is usually 
something special for the family —it is, used only: inside- the family : and by very 
intimate friends..who happen to, know it. A Bengali, Woùld not Dai tell 
his nickname’ to “outsiders. . i 


3 It should be pointed out that the full names ar Benali “Muslims - cannot 

be compared with the full names of the British or .of. the people-in ‘some 
other Western societies. Bengali Muslim names cannot be split up: into two 
parts, i.e. Christian name+surname or last name, because Musliths do not 
usually: have family names as such. 


Any boy or girl is addressed as “khoka” ( boy ) or “khuki” (girl ) 
respectively, Grown up persons can all any boy “baba” (father) ang any 
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girl “ma’ (mother ).* In fact “baba” and “ma” have a very wide range 
of use. Possible uses of these two kin address forms may be shown in the 
following table : 





1. A son and a daughter to their father 

2. Parents to their son, endearingly “baba” 
3. Old or elderly men and women to any young man or boy 
1 

2 

3 








Children to their mother 
Parents to their daughter endearingly 
Old or elderly men and women to any young woman “ma” 
‘or girl 

4. Any young man to any old or elderly woman 








There is a group of kinsfolk for whom there are no special words for 
address, though there are terms of refernence for them. These kin, outside 
the nuclear family, are addressed by their nickname (home name or all 
name) or name (first name ). In these cases the addresseris superior to and 
older than the addressed. 

. “Sala” (wife’s younger brother or male cousin ) 
“Sali” (wife’s younger sister or female cousin ) 
“bhaipo” (son of brother or male cousin ) 
_+ “bhaijhi” (daughter of brother or male cousin ) 
<. “bonpo” (son of sister or female cousin ) 
, “bonjhi” (daughter of sister or female cousi ) 
.  “bhagne” (son of sister or female cousin ) 
ae _“bhagni” ( daughter of sister or female cousin ) 
"The words “Sala” and “Sali” can never be used as address forms. Two 
important abusive words in Bengali, these two kin terms have a high freque- 
ney of occurance. “These two expressions are sometimes avoided because of 
their pejorative association and they seem to have extended their areas of 
denotation and become a kind of taboo words. 


3.3 Differences ` of Usage Caused by Religion =+ ae o eh i ae: : 


“This study was limited ‘to the use of kinship ternis. By Bengali Miuslints 
belonging, to the educated middle class and, therefore, the usage of Bengali 
kin. terminology by the Hindu educated “middle clašsin Bengladesh was beyond 
the ‘scopé “of ‘this “investigation. However, it would -not -be irrelevant ‘to tefer 
to some similarities and differences between Muslim usage and Hindu usage. 

Muslim and Hindus use some common kin terms. But the differences 
are significant. For example, a Bengali Hindu would never address this father 
as:“abba”, which is a derivation possibly from Persian or Arrabic and which 
is usgd by Muslim Urdu speakers of the Indian subcontinent. The usual, 
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almost universal, Bengali kin term for father used by the Hindus is “baba”, 
but Muslims use both “baba” and “abba”. Whereas the Muslims use the word 
“khala” or “khalamma” to address or to refer to mother’s stisters and mother’s 
female cousins, the Hindus use the word “masima’ for the same kin group. 
The Muslim Bengalis’ common kin term for father’s sisters or female cousins 
is i peup” or Maes :? but the corresponding common words the Hindus use 
are “pisi” or pisima”. 

The terms “dada” or “da” (with kin prefixes like “boRo”, “choTo”, 
etc..), and “baba” and “kaka” are examples of the common usage of 
both Muslims the Hindus. The word “ma” also is used by both religious 
communities,* 

One interesting feature of the use of Bengali kinship nomenclature is that 
while the Muslim Bengalis have accepted and adopted many terms and expre- 
ssions derived from Sanskrit and Prakrit, which were originally used only 
by the Hindus, the latter seldom accept and adopt any word or expression 
‘derived from Urdu, Persian and Arabic. However, these attitudes of the 
Muslim Bengalis and the Hindu ‘Bengalis possible have more relevance to 
sociology than to linguistics. 

In many Muslim Bengali families the usage of kin terms is composed 
of two sets of words : one derived from languages like Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic, and the other derived from languages like Sanskrit and Prakrit. For 
example, in the author’s family of orientation he calles his two elder brothers 
“bhai” or “mia bhai’ (eldest brother )-and “mejo bhai” (second elder bro- 
ther ) respectively, but the author’s youngest brother and two younger sisters 
‘call him “chotda”, “chot”+“da”, (youngest “brother, ie, for them). The 
‘author addresses or refers ‘to his mother as “ma” and he used to call ‘his 
‘Jate father “bap”. In his ‘own family, however, his children ‘adderess and 
‘refer to him as “abba”, “abbu” or “abbi”, while his wife is addressed and 
referred to by them as “amma” or “ammu”. ‘The‘kin terms “dada” or “da”, 
ma’ and “bap” are derivations from Sanskirt and Prakrit, and the words ` 
-sinia bhai”, “bhai”, “abba” or “abbu” and “amma” or “ammu” can ‘be 
“traced to languages like Arabic, persian ‘and: Urdu. This pattern of kin term 
usage is found in the families of many friends: of the author. — 

-B.4 Extension: of - “Kin ` -Terms ~ - Some Bengali - -kinship address teims are 
--èxterided to express sonie meaning different ‘from their usual meanings. Such 
“extensions of kinship terminology appears to bea universal phenomenon, though 
-its extent is ot the same in every speech community. In some cases kin 
“ words are used as expressions of abuse. For example, the terms “Sala” (wife’s 
„younger brother or younger male cousin) and “Sali :” ( wife’s younger sister 
‘or younger female cousin) often serve as abuse words, terms of -address 
or reference for ‘friends, or just Soe < or joking epressions “used - in 
&-speech.:- poste ee t e ko o -= e. 
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Sometimes the same. term is applied to a number of individuals holding 
different relationships with Ego. Often not only relatives but strangers and 
even non-human creatures and inanimate objectes are addressed by the same 
kin term. In such cases the usage of the term indicats Ego’s attitude to 
certain people and objects. This kind of extension takes place mainly in 
situations of address. For example, Ego calls his male and female cousins by 
the same words as used by him for his male and female siblings respectively. 
Similarly, Ego’s parents’ cousins are addressed by the same expressions as those 
‘used for their siblings. 

Again, a man addresses the in-laws of his brothers and male cousins as 
he does or would his own. The same is true of a woman for the in-laws 
.of her sisters and female cousins. Husbands of sisters (addressing each other 
„as brother ) and wives of brothers ( addressing each other as sister ) likewise 
address each other’s patrilineal kinsfolk as if they were his or her own. An 
adopted son or daughter of Egor’s stepson or stepdaughter would be addressed 
in the same manner as his own children, and the adopted ‘children or step- 
children ‘also would address and refer to a foster-parent or a step-parent as 
if he or she was the real father or mother. 

There-is another kind of extension—the extension of kin terms to persons 
with whom Ego has some affinity or frindship, and even to ecquaitances 
and strangers. Thus Ego’s friends, neighbours, and sometimes acquaintaces 
and strangers are addressed and referred to by himself as well as by other 
members ‘of his family in a manner as if they were relatives by birth or 
by matriage. 

Another situation of the. extension ‘of kin expressions. is their ‘use to 
_address teachers... ‘While male teachers are addressed by the term ‘sir’, both 
boys and girls), female teachers are almost always . addressed as “apa”. (by 
: both boys . and. girls ). - ‘This sort of extension of kin words i is found in. nO 
colleges. and. even in, the universities. 

The terms “bhai”. or “dada” “da” vers pees and “apa” 
, (elder sister ). are frequently used ai the family and also with strangers. 
„These. kin address forms. are generally . used. to a sangar, or _Sequaintanee 
“of one’s own age. group or a little older. - . n oe 

. „Extension of kin terminology - is not restricted to Ease A own socal: disi 
“alone. Often domestic servants or maidservants are addressed by. Ego’s children 

“apa”, “bhai”. (elder sister ) etc., as if they were, related to Ego’s: family. 
“Sometimes even an elderly beggar or a rickshaw-puller is addressed by words 
- such as , “baba”, “bapu” (father), “caca”? or “bhai”, depending on 
. their sex. i l 
~- ` An example of ertonnon of a kin word to an inanimate object is the 
«use of » the term “mama”. to address and to -refer to the moon or the sun, 
speciadly by children. Parents and other relatives of children, while playing 
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with the children or telling them stories, often use the kin term for mother’s - 
brother or male cousin ( mama) after the Bengali word for the moon or the sun. 

.In villages kinship terms serve the purpose of address: Families in most 
of the Bengali villages tend to live together as close-knit clans, though they - 
have no connections of blood or marriage. According to Radcliffe-Brown, 
in some societies persons arè regarded as being connected by relationships of 
the same kind although there is no actual genealogical tie. Thus the members’ 
of a clan in a primitive society are regarded as being kinsmen although for 
some of them it may not be possible to show their descent from a common 
ancestor. The Bengali villages cannot be described as constituting: “primitive” 
societies but the relationship between the families bears a close resemblance to 
relationships mentioned by Radcliffe-Brown. So people in the villages invent 
artificial relationships, known as “village relations”, which is manifested in 
their use of some kin address terms. Father’s friend is called “caca”. ( uncle ) - 
and a friend would almost always address -his friend’s Sones by the 
Bengali kin terms for ‘daughter’ or ’niece’. 

Thus nearly everyone in a village iri related to all others. The elderly 
of old persons often call all women younger than themselves by their 
names, and the members of a lower social class very often call them 
“apa” or “bubu” or “bu” (elder sister or female cousin ), “khala” ( mother’s 
sister ), “bhabi” (elder brother’s wife), and so on, depending on the age of 
the persons involved and the artificial village relation existing between the 
addresser and the addressee. If the woman has a child, she is often addressed and 
referred to teknonymously as “ma” or “amma” (mother ) of so and so, i.e: her 
child. Sometimes a woman is addressed and referred to by such a kin address 
form inside the family, by the father-in-law, the mother-in law, and also by- 
the husband. E v. l 

In cities such use of kinship terminology is permissible but in a very 
limited way and only in those areas where families have developed at least 
some kind of social relationship. In some localities of an urban area the’ 
concept of artificial kinship as noticed in villages can | be found. 


3.5 Taboo on Use of Certain Kin Terms : 


Social tradition has forbidden the use of certain kinship, terms for some 
categories: of relatives. A wife must not address or refér to her husband, - 
husband’s elder brother or elder male cousin and her father-in-law ,( father 
or uncles of her husband) by their names. - 

The traditional Bengali society with all its inhibitions towards sex comple- 
tely prohibits any kind of communication between a man and an unknown - 
woman, Even inside the family it prohibits any verbal exchange between the ` 
father-in-law and the daughter-in-law, and between the elder brother and the - 


wife of a younger brother. However, with the growth of female education, : 
a 
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the enactment of laws to protect the rights of women, and the influence 
of Western culture the traditional rigidity in this respect has changed to a 
great degree in the citie’s ; and the impact of cities life ọn Bengali village 


life is quite strongly felt these days. There is also taboo on aeiu elders : 


relatives as well as strangers —by name. 

The first kind of taboo mentioned in the above paragraph seems to is 
weakening rather rapidly in many families, especially in those living in the 
urban areas, who come in contact with and are influenced by Eestern culture. 
many of my woman informants and respondents reported that they address 


or refer.to their husbands by their name or nickname (call name). My. 
wife calls me by my nickname, and ail her sisters address and refer to their. 


husbands by their name or nickname. 

But the number of families in which this particular usage has changed 
is very small indeed. In most of the families living in cities and towns, 
wives still respect the social custom forbidding them to call or to ‘refer to 
their husbands by their name. And in the villages the taboo on the use of 
names of husbands and certain other offinal relatives continues to hold and 
is obeyed by women. As for husband’s father and uncles and husband’s 
elder btothers and male cousins, some wives influenced by modern ways of 


life sometimes refer te these relatives by their. name, but the tradition about: 


not addressing them by name is always respected. 

The taboo on addressing or referring to elders by name is still strong 
and is rearly violated. Only when the difference of age is negligible does 
one find that elder relatives are addressed by name. Many linguistic devices 
and ways of reference exist in Bengali to avoid using a relative’s name. 


3.6 Use of Bengali Pronouns : 


In the description of the usage of Bengali kin termnology some forms 
of address and pronouns have been used. Since they are related to kinship 
terms and their use, it is necessary to consider them, though very briefly. 
Froms of address and terms of reference are very. complicated in Bengali 


and indeed in most of the languages of the subcontinent. They are determined 


by several factors ranging over religious, social and economic status of the 
participants in a linguistic activity or speech event. They are also infuenced 


by certain social restrictions and taboos. The degree of familiarity and formality - 
between the speakers as well as the complex structure of the society tol have ` 


contributed to. the development of several forms. 

The first important feature to be noticed in Bengali forms of address is 
in its use of second personal pronouns. Like Urdu and Hindi, Bengali has 
three forms in second person : “apni”, “tumi”, and “tui”, all meaning ‘you’, 


the difference relating to discrimination along the scale of superior (apni), 
peer (tumi), and inferior (tui). There are also two forms in the third 
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person : “tini”, and “ge”, the first form being honorific and the. second form 
used in referring to peers and-inferiors. Both are translatable as“he’. There are twò 
demonstrative pronouns : “e”? ( this) , and <Q” hee) which may-also mean 
he’ or ‘she’. - Their honorific: counterparts. are “ini” and ‘ “uni”, which. are used 
to refer to persons to whom the speaker wants to pay respect or should show. 
respect under certain social obligations. The peer and inferior forms are used ` 
by ‘superiors to youngers or by a, person belonging to a "higher status in 
society to a person belonging to a relatively lower status in -social ,and econo- 
mic terms. The peer form is also „used reciprocally -by the members of-a 
family between themselves and between friends as- well as between kin of the 
same age. group. - 

The inferior form “tui” is generally used by the superiors to younger 
people, between intimate-rfriends, in many familiés reciptocally by brothers 
_ and sisters, and by a master'to his servant. In many Bengali families, especi- 

‘ally in the rural areas, “tui” ‘is-used by a husband to address his wife to 
express the feeling of intimacy and affection. This forth of address has a 
wide range of semantic variation beginning from extreme intimacy ‘and affec- 
tion tothe utmost crudity and’ impropriety.. It: is an” endearing form of 
‘address inside the family and between friends, but is‘an inferior and’ socially 
humiliating form of address outside ‘the. family in‘ most of the cases. For 
‘example, teachers often usé “tui” tó address their! students at school, ` whom 
they get to know-at an early age, but this form is never used by teachers 
at the college or university: level. Nowadays even at the school level, parti- 
` cularly in the urban areas, teachers tend to’ drop the use of this ‘form ‘of 
second person pronoun when their pupils ‘reach the age of '10-12.. And in 
“many families living in cities, the domestic-servant or maid servants are no 
‘longer. addressed by the term “tui” because they ‘resent it. 


The pronoun “tumi” is used by younger people.to their superiors inside 
the family’ in many cases but outside their*home the form’ of the pronoun ` 
tends to change to the honorific form. A boy who addresses ‘his parents 
ot elder brother as “tumi” would use “apni” to his teachers or to any other 
person older that hiniself and belonging to his -social ‘class or of greater 
social distinction. No address words ‘are necessary in Bengali speech when 
the second ` personal’: “pronouns ' are used, but with. the. form ‘ ‘apni’ some 
corresponding form of address, such as “sir”, “saheb”, etc. is used. Sote ` 
of the old-‘rules and generalizations- abòut the use -of Bengali second porion 
pronouns are undergoing noticeable change. i i 


It has already beeri noted thatin the traditional Bengali society a younger 
person should not address his older relative (real or “artificial ) by his name, 
and, it is considered a sin for a wife even to pronounce the name of her 
husband, This is based on the traditional concept of superiority. ‘The wife 
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cannot address her husband and his superiors by. their first name or nick- 
name. She generally refers to’ her husband by the demonstrative pronoun for 
superiors, “uni’ (he). She addresses him quite often as “ogo” or “Suncho” 
(do you hear ?). When a wife hasto refer to the names of her ‘husband or 
‘his superiors she has to take recourse to circumiocutions which are sometimes 
rather amusing. - ae - 

In cities this taboo is no longer so strong, but addressing one’s husband 
by name has not yet been established in the middle class Bengali families. 
The tendency to` address or refer to one’s husband by his ‘name or aie 
name is noticed among younger peóple. ; 


3.7 Summary and Conclusions 


The description of the use of Bengali. kinship termiriology and of the 
-family structure and kinship system in Bangladesh society leads to certain 
clear conclusions about the usage of kin terms ‘or'-lexicalized kinship distinc- 
tions. The generalizations that emerged from this ae may be briefly stated 
as follows : 

1. Bengali kinship terms’ are divided into two classes : 

(i) The first group of terms serve both as terms of address and terms 
‘of reference (¢.g., the words for ‘father’ and ‘mother’), - 

(ii) The second group of kinship terms have two forms, one used asia 
term of address and a, different form used as a term of reference. The address 
form is often taken from the first group. Among this: group there is a- sub- 
‘class where the first name (name) or the nickname (call name) -of a 
- person is used for address. 

2. There is bi-polarity or reciprocity in ‘the kin words used by father 
for son and by son for fathers, by mother for daughter and by daughter for 
’ mothers, by grandfather for grandson and by grandson for gradfather, by 
-grandmother for granddaughter and by granddaughter for grandmother, and 
_so on. A father often calls his son ‘baba’ or “abba”, and addresses his 
daughter as “ma” or “amma”. A mother often calls her daughter, “ma” 
-or “amma” and addresses her son as “baba”-or “abba”. So, a differentiation 
ris made within. such use on the basis of sex. ban E 

3. Certain epithets or prefixes (e.g.) boro”, “mejo”, “choto”, etc. ) 
are used for indicating order of seniority by age: ‘This order. of seniority 
depends on ‘the position of the speaker or addresser in “the ‘kin - hierarchy. 
But if the difference of age is negligible or if there- is no difference of age 
between two relatives, first names or nicknames are used. 

_ 4,- Many kin terms used to address and to refer. to the relatives from 
the mother’s side and the relatives from the father’s side are similar or 
identical, but in some cases a clear distinction is made between these two 
groups of kin. Marriage in Bengali society is not only the linking of two 
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individuals but of whole kin networks, and -the kin terminology.. reflects this 
nature of the kin universe. 

5. The Bengali kin terminology reflects aid complex the close relation- 
ships in the family structure and kinship system in Bengali society. Age, 
generation, sex, social status, taboo, distinctions between blood relations and 
afinal kin, dégree of affection and intimacy, and a superior-peer-inferior scale 
are the basic factors which determine and calssify the usage of kinship words. 

6. The relatives on the father’ s side and those on the mother’s side are 
clearly distinguished in the use of: kin. terms and one has no’ difficulty in 
tracing the line of kinship. Father, paternal uncle, maternal uncle, mother, 
maternal. aunt, paternal aunt, paternal grandfather, maternal grandfather, 
son’s son or daughter and daughter’s son or daughter —all these kinships are 
differentiated in Bengali kin terminology. Kin address forms and kin refer- 
ence forms for the paternal line of relatives constitute one set of special 
vocabulary, and kin address forms and kin reference forms for the maternal 
line of relatives constitute another set of special vocabulary. Each of the two 
groups constst of sub- -groups of kisnship words. 

7. The usage of Bengali kin terms can be analyzed and grouped into 
certain categories which exhibit a kind of opposition, e.g. consanguinal kin 
words versus ‘affinal kin words, - ‘lineal kin words versus ‘collateral kin words, 
kin terms for female relatives versus kin terms for male relatives, and so 
on. These categories play much the same role in the analysis of kinship 
terminology as features do in phonological comparison.. Like the features they 
are a finite set of categories, usually , binary, in terms of which other kin 
terms can be specified. ° 

8. The categories of Bengali kinship system seem to fit the set of 
‘universal categories proposed by A.L. Kroeber (“‘Classificatory Systems of 
Relationship”, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Society, 1909). Though 
‘there have been ‘other attempts to classify various system of kin terminology 
used by peoples around the world, Kroeber appears to recognize certain 
‘critetia which ‘have very wide application in most societies we know. Accor- 
;ding*to him, in--trying. to. classify kinship terminologies one: should recognize 
"the logical principles that - underlie the various categories of relationship. He 
proposed. eight such principles + (i) generation, ie. the difference between 
_ persons of the same-or -separate generations ; (ii) - lineal versus collateral, Le 
“the difference of relationships between kin in. one’ ’s own line of descent and 

‘kin in parallel lines ; (iii) the difference of age-within one generation or 
relative age within generation ; (iv) the distinction between blood relatives 
- «and relatives through marriage, i.e. affinal versus consanguinal ; (v) the sex 
of connecting relative ; (vi) the sex of the relative |; (vii) the sex of the 
speaker ; and (viii) the condition of life of the caniectag relative, i.e. whether 
: living or dead. In Bengali society the kin terminology classifications arg based 
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on theée principles of differentiation and ‘opposition but Kroeber’s last cale- 
gory. gives rise to certain questions so far as-Bangladesh society is concerned.’ 
A person’s in-laws, connected ‘through husband or wife, would continue to 
be recognized and addressed ‘appropriately by use of the kin address forms 
for afinal relatives even if the connecting relative (husband or wife ) ‘died. 
Even if one married for the second time, the fact of the connecting relative’s 
death would make little difference to.the use of kin terms. - 

9, The Bengali kinship universe has three noticeable characteristics : 
(i) ‘So far as lineage is concerned, the basis of grouping in patrilineal. This 
is cléar from the fact that every male in the society traces his ancestry 
through father, father’s father, father’s father’s father, etc., and not through 
his mother. A woman’s real family is “considered to be that of her’ husband 
and not that of her father. 

Gi) Seniority in generational status is very important in the usage of 
kin terms. The kinsfolk of the ascending generations have to be addressed by 
certain appropriate words but the relatives of the descending generations are 
usually addressed by name. 

(iti) Seniority in age in one’s’ own generation requires an appropriate 
respectful form of address just like those senior in’ generational status. © When 
there is a conflict’.between the two dimensions, seniority in age seems to 
prevail over the generational gap. 

10. . Certain linguistic devices exist. in the usage of ‘the ‘Bengali ‘Kin 
' terminology for conveying greater affection. For example, the kin address 
form “dada” (father’s father } is chariged into “dadu” to ‘convey greater 
affection. by both the addresser and the addressee. Similarly, the ‘addréss 
term “nana” is changed into “nanu” to show the. same kind of love by 


either of the two participants —mother’s father ` “Or daughter” š sòn. Thus the - 
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change of the final ‘vowel “a” into performs a definite semantic function. 
This linguistic device of ‘adding an endearing suffix canbe arid is used ‘by 
both sexes with some other ‘kin words, viz. “amma” changed into vanimu” 
rand: “abba” into “abbu”. E 


- 11. The uses of Bengali” kin teins for male and female ccoiisins yield : 


: certain’ ‘special linguistic Structures. “Male “and femiale cowgins’ are “adldréssed 
“i, the same manner as one’s brothers and Sisters. “But when one’ refers to 
them a clear “distinction is ‘made and the precise ° relationship” is‘ denote d— 
“such distinctions of i usuage ‘are made to desctibe a hiimber of relationships, 
affinal as well as consanguinal. These kin appellations have a fairly predictable 
linguistic structure. For example, the expression “cacato’ bhai” or “cacato 
bon” (father’s brother’s son or daughter) ‘may be analyzed as “caca” 
` (father s-brother) - “to” + “bhai”/“bon”. Similarly, “‘mamato bhai” or“ ‘mamato 
. bon” (mother's brothe?’s sòn or daughter ) ` thay be ‘shown to “have the” “gamé 


“'struefire > ` “mania” (mother’s brother )--“‘to”=}:“bhai’/“bon”, - Bengali. 


iv 
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- Hindu kinship terms also have the same structural form. A similar structuré 
can be identified in the use of kin words for relatives, which indicate the 
order of seniority and the relative position, of the speaker in the kin hierarchy. 
Corresponding Bengali Hindu kinship terms also have the same structural 
forms. 


12. Though most of the Bengali kin words show semantic and descrip- 
tive precision, in certain cases terms for a relative are expressed by circum- 
locutions. “For example, there is no precise term of address for younger bother’s | 
wife or wife’s brother’s children. The Bengali kin terminology seems unable 
to be precise about such kin concepts and relationships which have nevertheless 
existed in the Bengali family structure for many centuries. - 


13. The results of this investigation have revealed significant clues to 
the linguistic, psychological and cultural components of the social system in 
Bangladesh. The Kinship universe as reflected in the use of Bengali kin 
terminology—address forms as well as forms of reference—is a complex and 
fascinating system of links and Jevels, of tradition and taboo and of con- 
nections by blood and marriage. There are linguistic devices to preserve 
the separate ‘identily for all members of the kin group ; everyone has some 
importance and distinction ; everyone has a definite role and place in the system 
and no two relationships are merged or submerged into one. In short, Bengali 
kin terminology correlates: with the underlying values and attitudes of the 
traditional joint family. ‘ 


14, Kinship is one of the E in humak society and kinship ‘termi- 
nologies give us valuable clues to the understanding of human relationships 
and ways of linguistic and cultural differentiation. But the significance of 
kinship terms goes beyond a mode of address, _ They are studies not “merely 
as a special set of words—“a restricted code”, as it were—inviting linguistic 
‘ analysis ‘and comparison but more importantly as’ correlates of social custom. 
“Sometimes - the very essence of a social fabric may be demonstrably conne- 
“cted with the mode of ‘classifyirig kin. Thus kinship nomenclature becomes 
one of ‘the ‘most ‘important pres of social: organisation. 


a LAND TENURES IN EARLY ISLAM. 
_ DR. M. SHAMSUDDIN MIAH 


Land tenures in early Islamic: period are the revised version of thé- 
Byzantine and Persian land tenures as cdopted by the Muslim rulers to suit 
; their needs. The sources of such study of the- prevailing land tenures in . 
‘the early Islamic period are the Qura’n, the Hadith, juristic writings, historical f 
. anecdotes, gleanings from geographical writings, road-books, as well- ‘as modern 
"studies on the Byzantine and Sassanian land systems. = 


_. The _Qura’n in its Sura Anfal and - Hashr ( VIII and LIX ih ). 
' offer the cardinal principles on which the theories of ghanima and . fay were 
based. The Prophet’s traditions offer varying texts about how the prophet 
and his successors in administration liked ‘to grasp the land problem. The 
juristic interpretations as in Malik b Anas, Abu Hanifa, Ahmed b- "Hanbal, a 
Muhammad b Idris al-Shafii, Abu Yousuf, Abu .Ubayd, Ahmed b Yahya 
al- Qarshi, al-Mawardi, Ibn Hazm and [bn Taimiyya bring out.the merit of the- 
-í case in contrast. The historians and biographers like al-Wagidi, Ibn Sa’d, 
Ibn Hisham, Ibn Abd al-Hakam of Egypt, al-Tabari, al-Maqrizi etc. corrobo- 
‘rate the accounts of the Jurist-cum-traditionists ; ; geographical accounts, | 
road-books, books of conquest and books on revenue throw more light on 
the “controversial topics. In this category. may be classified. the, Kitab al- 


f “Mathalik wal-mamalik of witers like Ibn Khurdadhbih, Istakhri, Ibi Handel, 
“Maqdisi, Qudama b jafar and Baladhuri. ; 


For the pre-Islamic background, the Byzantine and Perin background, 
_the’ writings of Becker, Ostrogorsky, L H. Bell. E. R. ‘Hardy, C. E. stevens, 
S.P. Scott and Christensen are praticularly helpful. Lokkegaard and D.C., 
Dennett have elaborated on this study. The -latest in. this field- is. Dr. 
„Ziaul Haq who. „has. tried to. evaluate the original sources in.this field. 
Epigraphic evidence, _ papayrus firids are .also indispensable for. this study. . 


As land revenue was’ the very mainstay of the social orders, the laad 
hungry Arab tribals on the one hand and the. ambitious trading class of 
Mecca on the other aspired to grab the sources of economy in the areas - 
around Arabia. The Prophet and his successors in the Rule tried many 
expedients to satisfy these two conflicting interests among the Muslims by 
socialising lands and next by throwing such state lands to growing feudal- 

 cum-bourgeois class in the making. Laissezfaire Economy as conceived by 
Adam Smith could have neen built up by the early Muslims as well for a 
happy solution of the economic problems of. the proletariat and the growing 
middle class but the compromise failed to reconcile the warring elements. 
e 
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The Umayyads and the Abbaasids stepped into the shoes of the Byzan- 
tine and Sassanian forbears. Landlordism which was the bane of Byzantine- 
Sassanian. economy, reappeared slowly but surely in the land distribution of, 
the two .successive groups: of Arab Rulers. 

The short-lived attempt by the prophet, ‘Abu Bakr and Umar to demo- - 
cratise and socialise the means of production, particularly land, in banning 
the tortuous tenures-of muzara’s called also muhaqala i.e. lease of land to 
share-croppers, tenant-serfs that had bedevilled the life of the tenants and 
peasant for centuries under the Byzantines and Persians, failed owing to chan- 
ged land policy of Uthman and the Umayyads and particularly Muawiya. 
The large estates, the absence of small farmers and independent peasants and 
tenants, the colonus of the Byzantines, ilja-and igharin of the ‘Persians, the 
assignment of Qata and Iqta (land assignments ), -the diy’a (land grants ), 
revenue farming calléd Qabala and Daman all reappeared to put shackles on 
Muslims and other tenants liberated only a few decades ago. 

The land policy of the Prophet may be studied from his arrangement 
of enemy lands, obtained from the Banu Qaenugqa, Banu Nadir, Banu Qurai- 
za and Khyber. As per regulation of booty other than chattels forming part 
of ghanima (booty), estates called fay-anwatan (enemy lands conquered ) 
or fay-sulhan (enemy-lands on treaty stipulation) as enshrined in Surah VIII 
or the fay-sulhan as in the surah Hashr (LIX) in the context of the lands 
of Banu Nadir, the main theme is community ownership, although the democ- 
‘yatic arrangement of enjoyment of usufruct by a section of the people in the 
lands of Khyber can not.be ruled out. The Prophet did not rob the Umma 
for the individual: or group. . Umar in his disposal of Sawad land or lands 
in Egypt, Syria and Persia did not depart from the cardinal doctrine of the 
Prophet that land. belongs to the Umma although the individual may be 
allowed to play his. legitimate role in the discharge of communal interests. 
The rules of ghanima entitle an individual warrior to: legitimate claim 
over his share of booty including land but it all depends on the Prophet 
and the Imam as to how such, conquered land will be treated. If a subse- 
quent treaty is entered with the former holders of laid tenures, the warrior 
can not stop it and the Umma including all mugatila, stand to derive benefit 
from the usufruct of such land. left to former owners or tillers for proper 
cultivation. Such Lands were called either Kharaj-i-Anwa (land ‘revenue on 
conquered lands) or Kharaj-i-Sulhan (land revenue on treaty SEE 
or Ushri ( Sadaqa revenue on. land to Muslims at the rate of w or gol 
‘left with an individual). The state stood to gain on Kharaj-Jizya pattern of 
tenure whether-such tenures are Kharaj-Muqasama (share-cropping), Muqataca 
( assignment ), Wazifa ( standard assessments ), Kharaj-cala shayy musamma 
: ( Kharaj on stiputated rate) or Cala Qadr al-Taqa (on capacity to pay ). 
The Egyptian scene as dipicted by Ibn Abd al-Hakam on the contfatctual 
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pattern. of annual land revenue fixed every year, distributed, among the erst- 
while pagarchies and eparchies, represent a state ownership of lands on the 


one-hand and revenue disposal by share-croppers and coloni to the ‘agents. 


‘and middle land-lords on the other. Persia also offers a scene of state-lease 
‘subdivided among the aristocrats, marzubans and-the religious class.on the 
one hand and the tiller, a share-cropper on the other. The tiller had.no option 


to leave his land and bargain with the agents of the sate- in coming. to a 
` contract on lease of land. The tenant was not,the owner or possessor of the 


land, he was only a tiller without any difinite right inalienable and hereditary 
in law. Islam brought a change. in such patterns of. tenures. Incase of 


Kharaj- -cala shayy musamma (fixed kharaj by treaty stipulations ); the tenant . 


could not be evicted from lend, even if the owner, the state .or the individual 
owner did not like him. In Ushr tenures (Sadaqaland J, or o) the rate 
could not: ordinarily be changed unless the status of land from ushr to Kharaj 
` -was changed by the Imam. As leasehold was under a theological and 
Juristic ban, the state was much cautious in depriving the tenant of his right 
‘either. as ilja (Protected tenures’) or Ushr.( Sadaqa land ) or Kharaj. holder. 
Ummar I put a ban on sale of Kharaj (ordinary rate-paying lands. of non- 
muslims ) and fay land (lands conquered through fighting which got subse- 
quently relaxed). There was a tendency to.transfer of such lands under the 
Umayyads and their consolidation to the growth. of big landowning class.. - 
Unclaimed or deserted Jand, lands belonging to temples, post-office, the 
Persian king, formed the core of the fay land which later on.transformed in 
to. crown lands of the Umayyads and Abbasides. The hima or pastures, 
public. water, forests and similar other lands.in the Bataih ,gradually trans- 
formed into individual ownership and lost its. former character as public wadf. 
Iqtas. ( contractual assignments .) were' born, diyas (state ‘grant of lands ) 


were sanctioned to distinguished individuals, soldiers, administrators and others 


to perpetuate such assignments on hereditary basis. . (1). 


The traditions against the Muzaraa and Muhdqala (lease ) tenures 
enunciated by the 3rd century traditionists or jurists could not impede the 
progress.of individual or state-lease. The Kitab al-kharaj of -Abu Yousuf or 
_ Yahya b Adam al-qarshi or the Kitab al-Amwal of Abu Ubayd are replete 
with reference of innumerable incidents of individual and state lease ‘of land 
héld under different tenures by the princes of the royal family or the adminis- 
‘trators, soldiers and the ‘like on hereditary basis which had their tillers 
` hanging as beneficiaries. The theory of the traditionist or jurist to interdict un- 
Islamic nature of tenures pertained to early years of Islam up to Umar I 
but the conditions under the Umayyads and Abbasides had already changed 
beyond recognition. Therefore, such legal niceties or traditionist’s embargo had 

no actual bearing on the real state of affairs. of the -precarious nature of 
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tenures held by the individual. owners, or their tillers, the peasants who had 
no actual right onthe land. ` 


_ The real position of tenures in the 3rd century A-H. . had little resem- 
blance with the situation -in; the Ist half century: of Islamic land holding. 
State-waqf on land in -Iraq and elsewhere in the manner of national owner- 
ship disappeared. Private ownership side by side. with state ownership on 
autocratic basis. for the ruling-class had subjects or tillers stuck to the soil 
with no freedom --to bargain. .Reactin had set in and tenants were once 
again brought back to the postion of serfs or colonus or, muzaraa.- _ 

The Abbaside, state drew its revenue mainly from. land. About 75 % 
of the state income came from land as evinced from Jahshiyari’ s Budget on the 
reign of Harun or even the days of Mamun ‘or Mutawakkil as gleaned from 
the revenue accounts of Ibn .Khurdadhbih, Qudama b, Ja'far and others. _ 
According to Qudama, the Sawad in-204/819 yielded 114 million dirhams: of 
which Jand revenue alone constituted about 108 million dirham. Ya‘qubi indicates 
that revenue in Egypt under Harun al-Rashid; fell to3 million dinars from 
14 million ‘dinars. of the times of Umar I. (3) This decline might have been 
due in part to the fall. in revenue from Jizya (poll-tax) on non-muslims as 
a result of conversion to Islam. Ya‘qubi classifies land revenue as Kharaj, 
Ushr from diya, revenue-from Iqta. Maqrizi-mentions five ordinary sources 
such as Kharaj, diya, sadaqa, mustaghilla and the jawali. (4) Ya‘qubi mentions 
of “ghalla”? and “Mustaghilla’” at Samarra arid its markets. (5) The word 
“ghalla? means share-cropping. Mustaghilla was taken by Istakhri and Ibn 
Hauqal as rents on land in the markets of Shiraj and elsewhere. according ` 
to old customs. (6) To Qalqashandithe mustaghilla was connected with the 
iqta istighlal. (7) Under-al-Mutawakkil, revenue both from the land rents 
of trade marts and the extensive net-work of iqta around Samarra might 
have:,been included under this term. (8) Istakhri and Ibn Haugal describe 
of revenue of the period between Harun and: Mu‘tadid and., enumerate kharaj 
and sadaqa on land, jizya or jawali from the non-muslims, pasture-tax or 
-marai besides the miscellaneous sources of revenue.- (9) Jawali is Jizya of the 
non-muslims who had, migrated to towns:. (10) - Maqdisi -also uses the term 
“jawali” as Jizya on non-muslims. He also mentions of Umar I’s imposition 
of jawali on.non-muslims of Jurjan. (11) In Egypt, the origin of this tax 
goes to' Byzantine times. Jawali meant the tax'on fugitives that fled from 
their homes to escape taxation. They created a tax problem for the Umayyads 
who adoted restrictive measures to stop tax-evasion. But this technical meaning 
of Jawali gave way.to a more general meaning designed to cover the dues 
paid by non-muslims. (12) Becker understood ‘jaliya’ as a term for colonists 
also for the taxes raised in the countryside as a part of an iqta and the 
taxes imposed separately in the towns, (13) The ‘ground rents on markets 
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formed a different category from the ordinary rents called Kharaj or Ushr. 
The difference in the valuation of Urban property as compared with rural 
lands necessitated adoption of another method: to -the assessment of rents 
Dionysius ‘of Tellmahre ( 230/844) mentions-such urban rents of markets under 
al-Mahdi. (14): Ya‘qubi too witnesses to the existence of such taxes on the 
markets of Baghdad in the reign -of al-Mahdi. He was the first caliph to 
appoint an agent for the markets for purposes of taxation and administra- 
tion. (15) -Magrizi describes “Hilali? as collection of various types of gift 
from the peasantry. (16) This is in the nature of ‘Maks’ (ground rent of 
market places). It'is an Armaic word which was used in the time of Umar 11. 
Muslims paid 1 dirham for each 40 dirhams above 20 while the Ahl al- 
Dhimma gave double the rate-from 20 dirhams onwards. (17) In the Per- 
sian empire the customary presents at the time.of festivals of Nauruz- and 
Mihirjan were almost obligatory'on the subjects. (18) Under Abd Allah b 
Zubair the Kharaj -of Sawad was 60 million’dirhams while. the proceeds from 
the festivals of Nauruz and Mihirian- amounted to 20 million dirhams. (19) 
Hajjaj continued this practice with extra-severity. (20) -Abu Yousuf advised 
Harun al-Rashid to save his subjects from many oppressive dues such as the 
presents of Nauruz and Mihirjan, Thumum al-suhuf (Charges for tax receipt 
or book), -Ujra al-Buyut (Establishment charge ), Ujra‘al-futuh (Annual entry 
fee), Darahim al-Nikah (marriage dues). (21) . These did not stop, for, Ya‘qubi 
mentions “Hadaya” as-part of revennes from Khurasan. (22) The revenue 
collectors and Damins (Contractual agents) always pressed the people for 
extra dues. (23) The people had to find provision for the Amils, the ujra 
al-muda ( measure ) and Taam ai-sultan (royal dues). (24) Extra-charges 
were levied for the digging of canals and for their maintenance. (25) Ibn 
Hauqal and Istakhri confirm this practice. (26) The thumum al-Suhuf was 
the usual additional’ fee demanded by tax collectors in the time of al-Muta- 
wakkil. A revenue receipt of al-Wathiq’s reign shows 2/48 of a dinar as the 
excess duty: charged. It was called ‘taraa’, fee-for the receipt. (27) Another 
receipt shows for kharaj titas presumably dinar, the last fraction 
being- probably a charge for receipt. (28) Grohmann used the term “‘Wadai. 
_sarf” as discount for barter in “New discoveries in Arabic papyri.” The reve- ` 
nue administration always insisted on payment ‘in coins of full-weight in mith- 
gal mursal. -(30) Despite the theoretical instruction of no discount, discounts 
or billets used to be made in respect of deteriorated coinage. (31) In the 
ease of Bill of exchange, y$ or s of a dinar was generally made. (32) The 
tax-payers were liable to a loss resulting from the difference in the respective 
value of gold and silver and . from the agio added to the silver payment in 
terms of gold. (33) The rate of Sarf was 9% for land taxes, 27% 
tax on meadows and 3% tax on pastures. (34) The rate of sarf oscil- 
lated between 9% or 10%, the sarf and agio being not identical as Lokke- 
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gaard supposed. .(35) In addition to jawali, a pasture tax (al-marai), a palm- 
tax ( Nakhl), a garden tax, a fishing license ( masaid), a tax on meadows, on 
trade and oil-palms, etc. existed in Egypt in the 9th centary A-D. (36)The 
term “ghalla” in Tebtynis Ledger is interpreted as redemption money for corn 
advanced on loan to peasants. (37) Mugaddasi mentions of excessive extra 
sharia taxes on ‘agriculture and industry in. the 4th century. A.H. (38) A 
long list of articles subject to taxation given by. Iba Mammati include númer- 
ous agricultural products. (39) Mahdi’s interest in Batiha ( Marsh ) lands, 
(40) Abu Hanifa’ s plea on behalf of those who reclaimed waste or dead lands, 
‘Abu Yusuf’s defence of the crown right to assume control of the dead lands, 
(4 1) and Mahdi’s séttlement of Batiha at 2 Zper year for’ 50 years only are 
interesting. (42) Lands” without claimant fell T the lmam, land under water was 
_Tmain’s. (43) _ It “was” the prerogative of the Imam to convert land into crown 
land. al-Mutawakkil coaverted land in Sumaisat from Kharaji into’ Ushr land. 
(44) Domains, could” grow by’ confiscation, by purchase and by ilja.. (45) Diya 
al-Sultaniya and waqfs also added to the extent‘of crown domains. (46) ~ 
= ` IQTAS: Iqtas grew under Mutasim. (47) al-Mutawakkil built a colony 
for soldiers in Hair with igtas assigned. - (48) al-Mutasim made plot by plot 
assignment at Qatul. (49) The large extent of mustaghilla land in the neighbour- 
“hood of Samarra and ‘Arminiya help to give some idea ‘of Iqta istighlal ‘or 
` service: iqta to soldiers. - The muqataa in Arminiya valued at 10, 000 dirhams | 
“remained i in the care. of Diwanul Diya. (50) 
: IGHARIN-: Igharin-in Diyas in. kurahs ‘and Qasbas such as karkh 
“and Marj, (51) ‘Ighar- ‘of yaqtin, (52) quras, Masabdhan and Mihir-jan 
! Qadhaq, (53) Igharin ( Protected tenures ) in various Diyas such as Sibain and 
al-waquf form a number of Tassasij (Reyenue units). (54) Khawarizmi desribes 
"these igtas as protected - from the vagaries of revenue officials. (55) Their — 
- holders had the right to send dues direct to ‘the central treasury. Lambton 
considers’ the lgtiar ` “(Protected tenures ) to have been tax-free and pobably 
` heritable. ' (56) They were liable to change in status as Mutawakkil changed 
the ‘Ighat ( Protected tenures) grants in the Thughur ‘(frontier ` . marches) from 
“Ushr to kharaj. ` (57) ‘Quite distinct’ from ahńual - lease of local revenues tothe 
; ‘Egyptian | Mutaqabbilun ( Revenue contracting ‘agents ) ‘there emerged outside 
“Egypt a system of assigning revenues collection to Qabbal: (Revenue contractors) 
and Damin (Revenue care-takers). (58) In Daman a net revenue after meeting all 
«incidental costs, was stipulated. The revenue of Sind was 11, 500,000 dirhams 
; “ander. al-Harun,. al-Mamun, gave it to Bashar. -in 205/820 for only one million 
- dirhams net a year after meeting, all necessary expenses.- (59) Imran b Musa-. 
_ al-Barmaki became a Damin for Sind at the rate of 1 million. (60) A Damin 
-might be allowed to recover the expenses incurred in improving the revenue 
*-conditions. Fadl b Marwan spent. a certain amount for,a dam at Ahwaz. He 
* was.-authorissed by Mamun.to raise 40 million dirhams a year. (61) Fadl b 
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Marwan took the lease of revenues at Ahwaz at a price of 49 million diie 
ams as a .Qabbal (62) and he entered into a similar engagement in respect 
of Fars at 35 million dirhams. (63) Fadl b Marwan also. took the Qabala 
‘of Isfahan and Qumm at 16 million dirhams (bil kifayat ) -at the highest bid. 
(64) Ibn Khurdadhbih says that revenue of Fars was normally 33 million 
dirhams but the lease of 35 million dirhams indicates a margin available in 
‘favour . of the. lease-holder which would suffice to cover his expenses and’ also 
yield a profit.. Intermediate between Qabala and Daman was Muqataʻa.. (65) 
Qudama deacribes 1 million revenue of. Makran> an Amal of sind as mugata‘a. 
(66) Ibn al- Mudabbir took muqataʻa charge, ( revenuè calculated at the fixed 
tate ) of Yamama and Bahrain ata price of 51, 000 dinars. -(67) It was simply 
‘an authorisation to take over, the. charge of revenue collections. -Another 


“case of revenue colection, was Oman for 300,000 dinars. (68) Modes of Assess- 


‘ment and. collection land revenue was grouped as Kharaj of diya ( personal 
` grant). Kharaj of Iqta. (revenue assigement), Kharaj of fay larids' ( enemy lands), 
. (69) Kharaj of sullr (treaty stipulation ) lands, (70) Ushr ( 4 yg Of yy) of Diya 
and Ushr of private lands of the Muslims obtained as aaia (by the warri- 
“ors) or by the timely conversion, Diya al-Sultaniya ( royal domains ) paying 
. Ushr. (71) and Igharin (protected tenures) paying either ushr or kharaj. (72) 
‘The differencé in Kharaj and. Ushr was not only. in rate- but in principle also. 
“The rate of Ushr was on the whole fixed in muqasama but could - vary 
„Slightly if it, was.muqataʻa (assignment ) or wazifa: (standard ‘rate calculated 
„on, average), Kharaj rates varied widely. “It. was, levied at the rate of $. in 
“thie. sawafi. in, the time- of Mahdi. (13). The principle of kharaj on fay land 
_ (enemy land) and on: most of sulh lands (treaty lands) was the taxable limit 
: . Qadr al-Taqa), the próphets- traditicns being 50%: of the total yield. (74) 
Harun al-Rashid applied this maximum rate. (75) Ma’ mun again went back 
p to the rate of Mahdi ie, 3. (76) The minimum muqasama rate among . the 


$ Persians varied, between Land 2 2, (77) The basic reason, behind -this difference ` ` 


«is; the, presence of ‘milk’ in Ushr for the. possessor “and its absence in, the 
; holder: of. Kharaj excepting those as. fixed on;stipulation (ala shayy. musamma;). 
. (78). Another . conceptual, difference was.that Ushr. was. sadaga” and, Kharaj 


- Was revenue proper.: The main revenue, of; thg, state, came, therefore,.. “fiom 


+ Khatal ( ‘Traq and the Eastern, Provinces ).. 


es - Various © ‘revenue practice ‘ean be- dbserved’in the” different “parts” ‘of ‘the 
- empire.” In Ifaq-and the eastern’ provinces, “assessment of Kiaraj by‘ estimate 
‘ was the ‘rule, although division called niugasama'and fixation of revenue 
. called muqata‘a also existed there. Wazifa ( stand and rate settled by-assesment ) 
: is the intermediate stage between share-cropping and a fixed revenue-by esti- 
“Imation. The Persians practised both: muqasama and wazifa and preferřed 
- wazifa with å minimum rate ‘for one jarib 1 dirham and 1 .qafiz. - Other fates 


us 
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per jarib varied according to crops sown. (79) This was a flexible system and 
served well the intersts of exchequer and the peasant, But it required a 
detailed survey, plot by plot, enumeration of taxable units wheras mugasama 
was simpler and at the sate time more crude. (80) Mahdi reverted to the 
system of mugqasama. Abu Yusuf advised Harun to favour muqasama 
(sharing of crops on the. floor). (81) But revenue under the early Abbasids 
was wazifa (standard rate by assesment) as Qummi states. (82) The 
cadastral survey of Syria plot’ by plot, showing very minute taxable item 
conducted in 241/855 speaks of wazifa. (83) Despite the frequent mention 
_ of Daman (-caretaker assignment ), muqata‘a (contractual assignment ) and 
` Qabala- ( Agents assignment ) granted from time to time for the sake of 
‘raising revenue quickly, a system of standard revenue was in force. Qudama 
mentions categorically the terms ‘‘awsatul‘ibar” (mean rate) in his revenue 
‘figures which implies the existence of a standard revenue system current “in 
his recent experience. Such a standard is best realised under wazifa (stan- 
‘dard rate by assessment). Mugasama (Division of crops ) might vary widely 
‘according to crop variation or other accidental factors. Whenever the ` 
holder of a mugata‘a (assignment on fixed rate ) was given a fixed sum 
-to. raise be had before him a standard wazifa unit of revenue, Revenue 
or the peasant might have suffered on reliance upon muqasama. For, the 
sawafi ( royal. domains ) grants under the direct control of the Caliph 
-or the Iqta mustaghilla- (share-cropping assignment ) around ‘Samarra were 
gfanted out to soldiers. and slaves. Muqasama might have been of advan- 
“tage but the distant iqtas assigned ‘were granted on a definite amount. 
-(84) Magqrizi stated that assessment schediles were signed by‘ Caliph in 
- 241/855-6 at a. time when the sowing ‘season: was just beginning, a factor 
“which ‘implies that revehue'assessment could be made on the old records of 
` taxation. The biggest of all provinces, Khurasan with 37 sub-provinces 
“was ‘wazifa (standard rate by assessment ), Cadastral survey was the very 
< basis’ of wazifa i in status. The nature of such field-survey and measurement of 
- land, fecording all taxable ‘units and*plots cin be visualised from the accounts 
“OF! ‘Qummii, From Hari’ -to Mu tadid six cadastral surveys were “made. (86) 
--Thése wére to fix rates: of ‘taxation for’ each: tiop. Kharaj’ was assessed“on 
„each individual’ holding but responsibility for’: payment’ was collective. (87) 
- à The gradual: ‘tendency was towards” fixed ‘payment: (88) The varying: rates 
“of convertibility” was always ‘an unsettling’ factor. Fluctuation in ‘the ratio 
of gold to silver between 17:25 happened. (89) Some artificial formula were - 
- framed for the purpose of tax-assessment. River banks were taken out of 
:.tax account after due survey. Closely knit trees could- not’ be’ counted or 
~ measured. Trees without fruit bearing :capacity-were excluded from assessment. 
A tree, four years old, was like a new one. Old saffron lands are assessed i 
-at half the new onè. Old trée on the side of a: canal was-'not to be asses 
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ssed. 100 jarib of. grain, cotton; - vines saffron vegetables were: aonni -at 
the rate of 168 dirhams payable to the tax surveyor and his agent (called 
muabbit ‘of surveyor ), for a revisional survey. (90) The surveyor’s . due: was 
one dirham for 10 walnuts. The survey was: conducted in the. presence . -of 
Jand-holder or his, representative who ,.would write down the measurement, 
seal them with his own seal. The dues of the Muabbir was is of” the. Kkharaj. 
‘Land cultivated ‘after the suryey was assessed by analogy- with the neighbouring - 
Tand. ‘The’ particular gaz followed was Hashimiya Dhiraa equivalent, to: 60. 
gaz and ‘fraction. There were Standing instructions not to`: be overcautious. 
. In. cases where ‘Tand-holders -were powerful. collection _was. difficult... (1) 
> _ Over-taxation. led. to revolt in Qumm: under Ma‘ ‘mun; Mutasim, Mutamid ` 
-and Muʻtädid: (93), Fars in the .3rc. century ` followed, wazifa. “Kharaj.:. was 
_ estimated according | to standard: rate. A bigger jariby was equal. to 30. ordinary : 
jaribs (60 .X 60= ==3600° cubits). , (94). Khwarizmi’s standard: may be, taken: as. 
the, standard of: measurement in those days. (95) Mawardi mentions. of. ‘seven 
7 standard. gaz, stich as Qadiya, Yusufiya, Sawada, Hashimiya. al-Kubra,, s Hashi- Ka 
: miya. al-Thughra, Ziadiya, Umayya or- Mizaniyya.. ‘All these: standards- were > 
; "used , at: different times, in. different localities.. (96) A variant, standard mea- . 
sured according. to faddan, equivalent. i to 400 qasba etc, was in force in: Egypt: an 
Despite the variant measures, . the standard: one,’ held ; sway, . Accoring `- to. 
 Baladhuri,- the rates- of. Umar I. were one Jarib- of, trefoil í or cloves, five dirhams, - 
‘vine 10 dirhams, 5 qaflz or one jarib of. Sugarcane 6. dirhams, wheat. „4, dir- 
vers and. ‘barley, 2. dirhams only.. Umar Ps: tates. „äre . quoted by.. Suli, aad 
“Mawardi.. Abu: Yusuf follow. - the. same pattern. ‘and; small variations are: -due 
„Ío Jand: measures. -O7 The. Persian rate under: „Anushirwan “was. jalso awazifa. j 
(98). The Tate of Anushirwan varied. between. 1/4, t/z and: $, of; ; CLOpS.,, ¡lbn 
- Khurdadhbih’s ; ‘account, of. Umar’ Ps Tates. for. the Sawad gives the impression’ - 


„that in ‘his own: time. the rates of different agricultural ‘products, ‘did not vary 


: widely from tliose current. in the days, ‘of Umar, I.;Some «justification of. this 
- view can "be had from: the- total kharaj, under -Umar I shaving ., been: 128 
“million, dirhams - as against the much: lower. figure, of:.78 million dirhams shown 
by Tbn Khurdadhbih. for his times 2): ‘and, the, figure of” 108 million. dirhams 
- giyen. by, “Qudama - “Tor 204/819. , (100) . _Istakhri- and.. “Ibn: Hauaqal.;; mote: on’, 
“muqasama :at Istakhr, and ‘Shiraz under: Harun. ; varying between, fandi} : Xa} 

; —o Kharaj with water-wheel (Cbaghus }- was F of’ ‘that. on ‘jarib:: With: flowing 

- ¢ Water,’ with water-horse the. Tate, was 4 of, that, with flowing ; water. :Conipla- 
« iits’-were logged- aginst the high rate and his Jnuqasama. was, 50 yA ‘Ma mùn : 
-. made it ga ( (101) In. Diya. the: usual rate was iy. unless. otherwise” stipulated. : 
(102) 2 -Abu- Yusuf recommends | yg On Iqta Ushr, if: watered. artificially. subject . 
„to a minimum. fo 5 wasq. In. „respect of kharaj; juristic recommendation , ọn 

.,. maqásama compare. with the account af- historians. Mawardi. approved a levy 

"of 30%. on. Kharaj land. if watered naturally, 2 if by. dawali-; ; 1, if by 
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dawalib on date, kurum and on’ other fruit-giving trees, account being taken 
of the distance from the market. Abu Yusuf suggested’ kharaj @s if watered 
by dawali, on Nakhl kurum ritab, he advocated -.a tax of $ and on summer 
crops 1/4, the standard rate of muqasama kharaj being 50 y (104) SYRIA : 
There was a‘syrvey in Syrid-in 241/855. (105) Boundaries were fixed by the 
Diwanul Abniya. The papyrus describes a rainwatered valley, the choice 
lands therein, their quantum, the number of full-grown olive trees or shoots, 
the high sand hills. The survey resembles ‘that in Qumm. (106) EGYPT : 
Special assessment registers were prepared and annual quota of ordinary and 
extra-ordinary taxes were fixed by the Government. The collection of taxes 
in Egypt was- carried out basically by the lease-holders of land or Qabbals 
who on the advice of the governor drew up the annual quota. The Qabbal’s 
dues were 5% of the total yield. The account of Ibn Abdal-Hakam. bring 
out the method followed. The total revenue was distributed among the 
villages. Out of the dues of a village a deduction was made in respect 
of the number of diyafat for muslims.. A list was prepared of all the 
lands cultivated or fallow being made. Taxation was on the basis of 
population which the headmen distributed on calculation of paying capacity 
of the village. Revenue by gqirat, 4 ardab of wheat on each faddan 2 
waibahs of barley were imposed. 1 waibah was=6 mudd. Under Umar I kharaj 
was 1 dinar 4 artaba (ardab) of wheat and 2 waibahs of barley for each 
faddan of grain land or 1 dinar per faddan. In 246/860, a lease of land 
shows 2 faddans at 23+4 dinar in 249/863 ‘it shows 4 faddans for 4 dinars 
at the rate of 1. dinar per faddan. According to P. S.R. No 243 the lessee 
` had to pay kharaj after the harvest. There could be'a free contract of lease. 
` between private parties. Payment of kharaj was fixed for the whole estate. There ` 
` were occasional remission on grounds of natural calamity. (107) The lessee 
had to pay rent as well as kharaj.* The practice of leasing state lands by 
public auction is attested by PERF- No. 736-40 (Rainer collection ) dated 
253/867 in which the term “mutagabbil al-bagt wal-maqbut” (a type of con- 
tractual lease holder ) is mentioned. A lease contract of 236/850 mentions 
3 faddans of black soil taxed at 6 ‘dinars ‘mithqal weight of true account 
( APEL, 42 pap 10.80 phv). Papyrino. 81-9 (pl vi) date 253/867 -of the 
above series mention the lessee of 14 faddans of lease land producing flax 
and wheat had to pay 11 dinars full weight to the lessor in addition-to the 
user’s dues (land tax, water rate and other imposis) (111) which he 
had to pay on behalf of the lessor. According to PERF Ibn. Arabic 6007 
the rent for one faddan of cultivated land with flax amounted to 4 dinars 
while the same cultivated with corn was. dinar, that 1} dinar tax was paid 
for one faddan cultivated with flax and ĝ of a dinar for one cultivaed with 
corn. (112) Fallow lands were exempted-from kharaj. (113) But penal mea- 
sures would be taken for owners having lands lying fallow . intentignally. 
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(114) Besides the difficulties in’ money conversion towards revenue payment 
suffered by tenants, the weights and measures created no less troubles. 
Khawarizmi mentions a number, of weights, such as Qafiz, kurr, Makkuk, 
Mikyal and Mann. Units of. measure varied in different localities. (115) 
Magqdisi mentions of Qafiz, Waibah Makkuk, Kaijala, Saa, Mudd at (3 qaflz) 
Ayla, the Mudd of Amman, the Gharara at Damascus, the Ratl at Hims, 
Akka and Qinnasrin. (116)In Egypt, the- Ardab, the Mudd, Artaba ‘and 
Naiba were in use. (117) Besides confusion in money, excess in kind were 
realised for confusion of weights and also as weighing charges. (118) The 


gradual tendency was towards money payment but in muqasama revenue the 
above noted difficulties could not be avoided. 
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EVOLVING A NATIONAL POLICY ON SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH IN BANGLADESH —A NOTE 


—QAZI EHOLIQUZZAMAN AHMAD** _ 
Introduction 


The valué of social science research in the context of the national ` 


. development process cannot be overemphasized. Social transformation is a 


complex process ; and, at any point of time, thé social scene is characterised 
_by a myriad of problems, inequities and ambiguities for which there are no 
technological or quick ‘fixes’. ' The Social sciences which include economics, 
` political science, sociology,” ‘anthropology, public ` administration, _ Statistics, 
demography, geography and, to an extent, ‘law and history, can throw light on 
social problems, inequities and ambiguities, ‘analyze the facts about them, and 
evaluate options available and constrauct plans for their solution. 


Indeed ultimately it is the ideas and opinions that are more powerful 


` -than any other form of power in bringing about fundamental social changes. 


And it is the task of the social sciences which deal with the, behaviour of man 
and social institutions and processes’ to generate and disseminate ideas and 
opinions and help formulate policies and action programmes to that end. 
„Since the human being lives in an environment which is multi-disciplinary in 
‘nature and contents, and particular social > science discipline’ is adequate by 
itself ; it is- necessary to develop various social sciences in an integrated fashion 
so that the working principles of a social system can be formulated which 
will advance the cause of the’ people. 

‘A purposeful national policy on social science research should be based 
on the prevailing socio-economic conditions and characteristics on the one 
hand. and the vision concerning the future-shape of the society on the other. 
That is, to be relevant for the people at large, the social science scholarship 


and outlook should necessarily be -developed in the context of the Reeds and 
-aspirations of. those. people. . 


While: researchers carry out the E institutions- and- furids are 
necessary to- support research efforts. Hence, ‘it is not only the orientation 


of the researchers but also. the nature of research institutions and sources, 





- *Originally presented at the National Seminar on Socia: Science Research Methodology 
organised by Bangladesh Social’ Science Research Council and UNESCO in Dhaka, 27 
December 1982—1 January 1983 : Later Dr. Ahmad presented a discussion on the basis of 
this paper at a monthly seminar of the Asiatic Society. 


** Dr,Q.K; Ahmad is at the Bangladesh Institute of Development Studies ; he is 
also President of Bangladesh Unnayan Parishad. 
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conditions and level of research funding that determine the contents and 
direction of research ‘activities in a country. In evolving a national policy 
on social science research, the contents and direction of research needed to 
support the desired development process must. first be outlined and, then, 
in ‘that light, one has to consider the existing institutional and funding arrange- 
ments and the orientation of the researchers and suggest necessary changes, 
restructuring and reorientation in these regards. 


Since there is a strong historical linkage between social science activities 
in this country and western countries, in evolving a national social science 


research policy, this perspective must also be brought to bear on the policy 
making process, 


‘In this paper we propose to review briefly the -historical perspective of 
social scienes in Bangladesh, and the existing social science research environment 
‘and activities in the country in relations to the existing socio-economic condi- 
tions, and then outline a national social science research policy in relation 
- to the desired future shape of the society. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
‘International Context 


Be the ideal as it may, what happens in pie is that the biases and 
prejudices of the dominant structure that promotes the development of 
social sciences and controls the social scientists by providing them with jobs 
and research funds usually become the prime determinants of the social 
sciences that are constructed. Such social sciences naturally become the vehicle 
for moulding ideas and thoughts in a manner that serves the interests of that 
structure. Thus, a lot of work in social sciences in the developed countries 
in the post-war period, as country after country in Asia and Africa was 
achieving independence from the colonial rulers, went into the formulation of 
theories and ‘propositions in support of a dependent capitalist development 
pardigigm (henceforth conventional paradigm ) followed by the newly inde- 
pendan underdeveloped countries. 


Economics was the dominant social science in that period, and the all 
important, goal of the strategy developed was to increase the GNP through 
a process of modernization òf the economy. Lack of modern technölogy was 
identified as the main bottleneck. Investment in technological growth, ‘it was 
proposed, therefore held the key to progress. The underdeveloped countries 
not only lacked modern technology but also resources for investment. They 
however had- unlimited supplies of labour in the traditional sector. The 
essence of the strategy was that modernization of the economy would be achieved 
by using imported capital and technology and labour transferred from the 
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traditional sector. . But given very low level of savings in these countries the 
instrumentality of foreign aid came into its own to provide the needed capital 
and technology to these countries, 


This strategy has been followed by many underdeveloped countries over 
the past decades. And yet about 800 million people around the world today, 
‘or about ‘one-fifth of the world population, are absolutely poor, i.e., their 
basic needs-of even’ food, shelter and health are not met ; about half of them 
‘live in India, Bangladesh and Pakistan, and the. others elsewhere in Asia, 
. Sub-Saharan Africa, the Middle-East and Latin America. And this has 
occurred in spiteof significant increases in GNP in many of the under- 
developed countries: But why ? The answer should be sought in the failure 
of the conventional paradigm to. take congnizance of the needs and circum- 
starices of the people at large. 


Given the conflicts and contradictions in class-ridderi underdeveloped 
societies, the benefits of économic growth naturally have not trickled down 
to the vast majority of the peoole. But the paradigm was developed pathaps 
‘more for creating and maintaining an international structure where the former 
` colonial powers would retaina dominant position in the emerging post-colo- 
_ nial international scene. In that context, the strategy has no doubt ‘served 

very well. a 


_ Growth remained the undisputed focus of development until the end of 
the First UN Development Decade ie. 1960’s. But the failures of the paradigm 
‘so formulated in solving the problem of poverty became quite widely recog- 
nized by the end of the 1960’s ; and the focus shifted to growth with equity 
` and social justice in the Second UN Development Decade (1970's). This 
‘also marked the end of the sway held by economics as the dominant social 
science ; and other social sciences. particularly political science, sociology, 
anthropology and demography gained in importance. 


In the wake of this development in respect of the relative importance 
_of different social science disciplines, it began to be increasingly realised that 
“social transformation is an interdisciplinary process calling for an integrated 
‘ development and. application of various disciplines. Hence, in the Third UN 
_ Development Decade (1980’s) the emphasis is on the sa ita ea approach 
_to development. . 


But the conventional paradigm has essentially remained in force in most 
of the underdeveloped countries. In so far as .the international order is 
_concerned, in spite of the Group of 77 as well as individual Third World 
_ countries and other Third World groupings denouncing its inequitable nature 
_and forms in the United Nations, UNCTAD and other UN or NGO fora, 
it has remained basically characterised by the center-Periphery relations. 
Again, while the leaders of the underdeveloped countries are vocal, in their 
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denunciation of the unequal international order they find it quite ‘legitimate’ 
to pursue policies in the name of development. in ‘their own countries, which _ 
maintain, even accentuate inequalities in their national socio-economic struc- 
tures so that the recognition that equity and social justice should: be pro- 
moted through an inter-disciplinary approach has come to no avail.. 


A basic element in the method used’ for ensuring the reign of the 
paradigm in the underdeveloped countries was-one'of implanting its intellectual 
articulation in the minds of the planners’ and development administrators of 
these countries by training them in suitably designed development econoinics « 
and other social sciences in western universities'-or in the-newly established 
institutions in the countries concerned. For the up-coming’ middle classes in 
the newly independent countties, it-was very attractive to go abroad and 
receive training in universities and institutions in the west. 


Armed with the coveted training, they came to’ work as development 
administrators and to man planning agencies, univérsities and research ‘ins: 
titutions in their own countries. They became the vehicle who gave expression 
and shape -to the conventional paradigm through intellectual support ‘for 
planning and plan implementation. They would behave as if they were ‘the 
repositories of all wisdom. They would not tolerate non-conformist ideas and 
- opinions. They became part of the power structure and were given to elitism 
-and consumerism. While they were the carriers and implmentors-of western 
ideas they also found that their western linkages served their own interests as 
_the power elites in their countries. This mutual dependency syndrome served 
mutual interests. In the process the interests of the people at large got lost 
_in percentages, ratios and mathematical and: econometric formulations. 

A powerful -dependent atmosphere thus created.in an under-developed 
country has been maintained, even strengthened by follow-up actions and 
policies particularly in the field of-education and training for a continued hold 
of the conventional paradigm on the intellectual fermament and, oat ai ~ 
‘on the policy making and planning processes. : 

The educational and training systems and, therefore, "social science 
research activities in the underdeveloped countries . generally have remained in 
the same basic mould as'a result of a continued process of mutual feed-back 
between the educational and training systems and their output in the shape 
of “successive generations of policy makers, educational administrators, resears- 
chers and educationists. Moreover, the particular orientation of the adminis- 
‘trators as well as intellectual and development community have been sought 
to be refreshed and strengthened from time to time through advanced training 
and study seminars in western countries of international institutions. Western 
advisers and residént scholars working ir underdeveloped countries have also 
been serving thé same purpose. 
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Developments in Bangladesh `- 


‘In Bangladesh the conventional strategy outlined above has provided the 
basic framework of development ` ‘planning over the past three decades not- 
withstanding the short lived preoccupation in the immediate post-Liberation 
years with a brand of socialist planning which was resorted to not so much 
oùt of conviction arid commitment but because of expediencies of the situa- 
tion. Moreover, recently a renewed faith has been put into that strategy through 
far-reaching policy shifts in-favour of increased privatization of industries and 
agriculatural input distribution as well as by an SOBER a policy in respect 
of foreign private investment. : 


Needless to say the balance of intellectual support in the country has 
always remained conducive -co this strategy, although dessentions of varying 
intensity and dimensions occurred from time to time. 


The Partition of India in 1947 opened up opportunities for the growth 
of a middle class among the Muslims of. Bangladesh ; that class was previ- 
ously limited to a tiny number of people coming mairily from landed and 
educated aristocracy. Those who were able to sieze the emerging opportunities 
by dint of merit or connections were single-minded and ruthless in their 
pursuit of power and privilege in the society even if that meant conformism 
and subservience to the ideas and ‘values of their mentors,. national or for- 
eign. The educational system remained geared, as in the prepartition days, 
to the production of. an educated class, the members of which generally 
prized their entry into elitism and forgot their rural roots and shone as state 
functionaries and administrators but had little. sensitivity and concern for the 
realities on the ground and conditions of the people at large. 


As a-mater of fact, there was no tradition of social science research in 
Bangladesh before Partition ; and none developed in the Pakistan period. This 
is an over simplified statement. Moreover, it contradicts what the author has 
pointed -out in the follow-up sentences. The problem ends if the word “none” 
‘is replaced by “little”. Although three néw universities were established in the 
Pakistan period making a total of four in the country, social ‘science research 
did not become an important activity in any.of them. All the universities 
concentrated on teaching, and no ‘reserach institution worth mentioning was 
established. In the absence of locally developed material, the courses offered 
by the universities were all based on- literature available from the west. Some 
ambitious individuals however undertook some research in social sciences in 
that period in the process of earning Ph.D’s or in the hope of advancing 
their career-or out of sheer intellectual curiosity. But most of that limited 
research, even when: on local problems and, issues, was naturally carried out 
within the framework of theories and methodologies developed in the west. 
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The planners and social scientists interested in planning in erstwhile 
Pakistan, who were mostly trained in western universities and institutions, 
generally devoted themselves to working out details of how the conventional 
paradigm of development could. be implemented in the loval conditions. 
Development plans were prepared on the basis of the neo-classical allocative 
principles in the growth focused conventional framework., Even in that 
context Bangladesh received a residual treatment in respect of allocations of 
funds, which sought to bé justified in terms of lack of absorptive capacity. 


Indeed, unlike many other countries, Bangladesh was fated to` suffer 
double domination—Pakistani and metropolitan. _ As a result the metropolitan 
penetration into the socio-economic and intellectual fabric of the Bangladeshi 
society had an added advantege of supervision by the West Pakistani power 
elites who dominated the power structure of erstwhile pakistan. The Pakistan 
power elites needed the suppart of the metropolitan countries for maintaining 
and enhancing their dominant position, and the emerging Bangladeshi elites 
needed the support and blessings of the Pakistani power elites to consolidate . 
and enhance their power and privilege in the society. The aspirants therefore 
vied with one another to carry favour:with the Pakistani ruling elites by 
serving their interests. 


Again, it was the life time dream of the students who went to the 
universities for higher education in the Pakistani period, particularly of the 
better ones,-to enter the Civil Service of Pakistan (CSP) and earn the right 
of writing the magic letters ‘C.S.P? efter their names, or, failing that, ‘at 
least to join one of the other central services or even a provincial service 
for entry into the bureaucratic apparatus of the country. All the entrants into 
the various central and provincial services were trained to carry out the 
orders of their superiors, slave-drive their subordinates and-totally ignore the 
interests and needs of the people at lerge except as they oe bureacrats ) 
perceived those to be. 

‘The intellectual environment, the planning process and the administrati ve 
mechanism were thus all geared to the continued sway of the conventional 
development paradigm in this country. 


In the process, a tiny rich industrial class > was created under state 
sponsorship. They were provided with all the facilities ( such as industrial 
licences, allocation. of foreign exchange. easy and generous loans, tax holiday, 
protection of domestic market and export bonus benefits ) to establish factoria 
and earn profits. 


Not only that the consumers paid high prices in the protected domestic 
markets, but the export bonus scheme caused transfer of income’from agri- 
culture to industry via differential bonus rates for the export of an agricultural 
raw material (say, jute) and that of its manufactured forms (jute goods). 
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Thus, not only that agriculture. did not receive the attention. it ‘deserved in 
terms of allocation of funds and. policy support, but was actually“ squeezed. 
The rural non-farm activities were ignored for all practical’ purposes, although 
successive plan. documents..recognised that these activites could play an por 
tant role in national developinent. - 


All that meant that the large majority of the people who lived in the 
rural sectors remained alienated and deprived. 


The poor farmer and labouring classes who were dominated T -exploi- 
tated by zaminders, landlords, -money-lenders -and officers in thè British 
period saw in-the creation of Pakistan prospects for improvement in their 
lot. But not only that their hopes did not materialize, their lot in fact soon `’ 
took a turn for the worse. The benefits all accrued to the power elites, who 
were all busy building their own fortunes arid. enhancing their power and 
privilege, while the poor people were forced to remain: silent observers: Towards 
the end of the 1960’s they were ‘so desperate that they were ready to be 
led again into another‘promise’ land. They ‘therefore responded- spontaneously 
to the call for struggle for independence from Pakistani rulers. They were 
promised better life, greater participation in the affairs of the state, and 
bright future for their posterity. That was ie promise “with which Bangladesh 
was born. - 
But it did not take long for the people to find out that they were 
cheated again. The same old power game, the same old practice of making 
promises and going back on them and the same old nepotisin and favouritism 
soon became the rule. The, few progressive steps taken in the immediate 
ee situation soon began to be“ rescinded starting " ‘the process of 


ye 


ment. Progressing through changes of government the peredign is- now in full 
force again. ` 


Whatever has happened to the people in the process ? “Over 80 7 
cent of the population of the country today are absolutely poor. That is, 
they suffer from chronic malnutrition and health problems due to inadequate 
food intake, lack of health.care and unsanitary living conditions: They belong 
to landless, and marginal to small farmer, classes so that ‘their’ ‘access ‘to 
productive ‘resources is nil or ‘extremely’ limited. Over 80 per cent of them “are 
illiterate ; and infant mortality among them is about 140-150 per 1000 live 
births. These statistics should be enough to provide a graphic description oF 
the. extent and depth of poverty inthis country. ~ = Á 

C But there have been no dearth of pronouncements by the successi ve 
governments such as : people are the source of power and their hopes and 
aspirations will be reflected in the development process, administration will 
be taken to their. door steps, a democratic system will be established in which 

j- 
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people will have the ultimate say, ‘the socio-economic institutions will be re- 
structured such that the people have opportunities for self-development and 
. participation in the development process, and so on. But, in spite of these 
pronouncements, poverty and deprivation have continued to deepen and widen 
in the country. 


Moreover, foreign dzpendence has increased to such an extent that 
almost the total development budget is now based on foreign aid with all 
its implications for foreign influence on economic, intellectual, political and 
cultural processes in the country. 


Whatever role social scientists Lave been playing in these proceedings ? 
- There are those who have tended to jump into the bandwagon and eulogise 
any steps proposed or taken by the power that be and also the personalities 
in the highest seats of power ; there are those who have tended to oppose 
any policy for the sake of just opposing it because they happen to be affili- 
ated with, or belong to, a faction which is out of power at a particular time 
in question ; there are those who have escaped into international organizations 
at the slightest change in their fortune in the country or just to seek career 
and fortune there ; there are those who have been marking time and playing 
it- safe as they try for, and wait to be blessed with, jobs in international 
organizations to move to ; there are those who have largely ignored whatever 
have Happened around them and pursued their own self interests ; and there 
are also a few who have been voicing their non-conformist views, sometimes 
articulated and sometimes not, -but usually remaining ignored. 


THE EXISTING SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ENVIRONMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


In the new situation following the Liberation there was a good opportu- 
nity of -giving social science research in this country a clear direction in the 
context of the needs and aspirations of the people at Jarge. But a leadership 
that could’ take advantage of the situation was lacking. Those who could 
have provided ‘that leadership were the social scientists who had participated 


in the Liberation struggle or had connections with the leadership of the party 


and the government that came to pcwer, and were therefore placed in -key 
positions ‘in such organizations as the newly established Planning Commission, 


and Universities. But they had to be busy with the manifold immediate | 


problems requiring their attention in the national reconstruction period, and 
therefore did not possibly have the time -to provide intellectual leadership 
for the development of social science research. They were perhaps -also not 
eminently suited by training and outlook to provide the leadership for building 
a tradition of progressive social science research in this country. However, 
the net result was that the opportunity was lost. And soon the process of 
_return to the conventional paradigm of development in all its dimensions began, 


a 
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The most important factor in nipping in the bud whatever tendency there 
existed to deviation from the conventional paradigm of development was the 
need for reconstruction: of the war ravaged country which attracted massive 
inflow of foreign resources. This gave the metropolitan interests the necessary 
foot-hold and provided the then leadership of the country with the necessary 
funds to put the country back into shape and also to help themselves in 
‘their power game. -The well-known symbiosis between the local leadership 
and metropolitan interests came into its own, and there was no escaping from 
a sure return to.a full-fledged conventional paradigm. Not only that foreign 
aid has since become the source of almost the total development budget of 
the country and that foreign private investment is today sought with ‘open 
arms’, but also and naturlly, donor interests and dictates prevail in planning 
development and selecting projects and programmes in the country. 


In recent years, Bangladesh has been turned into a research Jaboratory 
for western scholars to test ideas and formulate theories and propositions or 
; just to generate material for Ph.D. theses. 

„Almost all the aid-financed projects and programmes also have research 
components ‘usually with pre-determined designs and methodologies tailor- 
made to suit the donor views and interests. Previously, expatriates used to 
be usually brought in to carry out these evaluation exercises. More recently 
local researchers are used -in many cases either as “research contractors” or as 
local counterparts to expatriates. In response to this development a large number 
of consultancy firms have come up in the country, but are usually poorly manned 
for any serious research work which is not their main purpose anyhow 

2 Research cells have been established in various ministries. But these 
“cells are concerned with questions of immediate policy relevance and routine ` 
collection of management information-useful activities, but only in the given 
planning and administrative contexts. 


In recent years, a good number of centres for research in various. social 
“science disciplines have also been established in the universities, particularly in 
; Dhaka University. These Cefitres also undertake contract research ; but, 
‘in many’ cases, they succeed: in securing funds from various ‘foreign foundations 
to carry out research on certain selected topics. Btut even in the latter case 
. the topics on ‘which research is conducted, the aspects which are to be 

emphasised and the methodologies to be used have to be approved by the 

donors before they would extend any funds. Usually, such funding agencies 

let it be known’ to pospective applicants for research funds which are the 

topics that they perceivé to be important issues for research. and for which, . 
therefore, they might provide funds. Funds may then be made available to 

the applicants if objectives, methodologies, time frame and other terms and 
’ conditions are agreeable. Non-conformist proposals obviously are not approved. 
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“These ‘centres ‘usually do not: have access to any sources of. funding which | 
would make -thein : autonomous in. their research efforts “if the desire and ` 
orientation existed. Thus, in spite ‘of the establishment of various research ` 
‘centres, a tradition of genuine autonomous social. science research has not yet 


started to develop i in the universities. 


The Social Science Research. Council and thé University Grants Commi- 
ssion (UGC) have sponsored some research but, given the limited resources 
at their disposal and in the absence of a national -social science research 


‘policy these organizations have remained: of little consequence in-the context 


of promotion of genuine social science research in the country. Due to lack 
of leadership and financial autonomy, the relatively well established and 
productive public sector research organizations of :Bangalsdesh Institute of 
. Developmént Studies and Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development have 
‘also failed to` make a significant contribution towards the creation of an 
appropriate social science research environment in the country. And no non- 
governmental genuine social science research organization of consequence has‘ 
yet come up. i 


Clearly - social science research activities in the country have increased 
significantly .siùce - Liberation. But not only that the conventional western ` 
` approaches and techniques are. mostly used . _in. these efforts, but also`a lot 
of this research is controlled by donors. through selection of topics, objectives 


„and methodologies, and, in many cases, even the research itself is carried ‘out 


by expatriates., Many local researchers. are obliged to collaborate in these 
activities either because they are conformists by training. and outlook- and/or 
-~ because these are simply sources of income for them. : In some cases compe- 
tent _ research’. reports do ..come -out ; but the questions is as to how :this 
environment ‘is to be judged from the point .of view- of. development. of.a 
social science research tradition in this country in the context of the needs 
and aspirations of the _people at large as well as of national economic and 
“cultural, independence. call is 

` Clearly; “the central ‘thrust in most of tli “current research ‘activities is 
ito” farther strengthen the. hold ‘Of the- coñventiońal paradigm . -of development 


i, th “this country.” And tle unpalatable consequences of following” this paradigm 


` for the’ people at large as. well” as for the national economic , and ; cultural 


EA independence ; Tave been notéd in “ths Previous ‘Section. eo ae 


“ OUTLINING A NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH POLICY i 


In this section we propose to give the outline of a social science “research 
‘ policy in Bangladesh, building on the discussions in the previous sections. 


_The basic approach needed, contents of research,. the "institutional framiework 


and the question of funding will be briefly discussed. 
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The Basic Approach 


‘Towards developing a social science research policy in Bangladesh the 
key question to be asked is how such research can be helpful in generating 
ideas and opinions and in designing principles, „policies and’ programmes for 
consolidation of political independence through the achievement of economic, 
social and cultural liberation.of the nation as well as of classes and individuals 
within it. Neither the kind of dependence on foreign aid nor the extent and 
depth of poverty and deprivation that exist today in this country can continue 
for long without complete breakdown, of the economy as well as of the social 
order and cohesion. 


Different social science disciplines focus on different aspects of the social 
life and the society. But the good of the society or the welfare of the people 
is one complete whole and has to be seen in terms of all its aspects. The 
problems faced cannot be solved and the desired social changes cannot be 
promoted in a satisfactory manner by a fragmentry uni-disciplinary approach. 
Various social sciences must, therefore, be developed in an integrated multi- 
disciplinary fashion. 


The Contents 


Social seientists should be concerned. with social theories, diagnosis and 
analysis of social problems, articulation of social innovations and policies, 
formulation of social action programmes; and evaluation and assessment of 
social development: And it is clear.from the analysis i in previous sections that, 
to be relevant, they cannot rémairi captives of the conventional western 
social sciences. Conceptualizations have -to be developed in’ the light of the 
émerging realities and dynamics in this country. at various spaces—local, 
stib-national, national, regional and international. The.key categories in. this 
context must be. human development ( as opposed to simple economic develop- 
ment), -self-reliance (as. opposed to dependence of the conventional. paradigm.) 
and. participation. .of the people..in -economic,, social, political: and. cultural 
processes. of change (as. opposed -to-. their. alienation. as has. hitherto been..the 
case ). A Complete paradigm shift is thus called for. - 


` It is now -widely-recognized :that human developmént cannot be achieved 
through a:top-down process: , Since the dife'is lived--by .the - individuals: at 
the local;space,.the procéss of human .development must start at’ that. lével. 
But the macro perspectives: are also important from the points’ of view of 
national goals, international relations, social cohesion‘and resource mobilization. 
Hence; the human development may be achieved ` through- a combination of 
top-down ‘and bottom-up processes. These micro-macro and- bottom-up-top- 
down linkages must be given adequate attention in social science research. 
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In other words, just as the social scientists should be concerned with productive 
forces and production relations they should also be concerned with the super 
structure and the linkages bettween them. 


A social scientist may select a particular problem or a particular aspect of 
the social scene within the above framework as long as he/she is concerned in 
his/her research work with human development, self-reliance and participation. 
It will be useful if the research areas can be prioritized at the national level 
by the Social Science Research Council (SSRC) in collaboration with social 
scientists belonging to various disciplines and of different shades of opinion 
and ideological persuasions. Alternatively the initiative in this regard may be 
taken by the social scientists themselves through an association of their ‘own. 
To be sure, the onus is not only on the government but also, perhaps even 
more, on the social scientists. / 


Institutions 


An appropriate ‘institutional famework is necessary for promoting a 
genuine growth of social sciences in the country relevant to the realities and 
the needs. It must be recognized that institution-building cannot be achieved 
overnight. The following suggestions are made towards the development of 
an appropriate institutional network for promoting the kinds of social science 
research that are necessary in this country. 


~ 


a. The SSRC should be strengthened in terms of manpower, resources, 
and autonomy so that it can initiate and promote. policies'and processes for 
the development of social sciences in the country as called for by the realities. 
and the needs, a description of which has been attempted in this paper. -` 


The dalon is crucial for the SSRC ‘for ‘it to be in a position to 
promote genuine social sciences from both short term and long term perspec- 
tives. Otherwise, the natural preoccupation of the government with immediate 
policy issues may interfere with the long term needs. The SSRC should also 
be in a position not to be bound by the government view. of- things should 
that run counter to the needs as assessed on te basis of the Social realities . 
and dynamics. . ; So 


The main finon. of -the SSRC would be to promote . social : science 
research in the country along: lines proposed above (sub-section: The Con- 
- tents) by identifying priority research areas, organizing training ‘on. research 
methodologies, coordinating research activities sponsoring research projects 
and supporting research institutions. In this connection the SSRC will need 
tô prepare- and update from time to time directories of social scientists, 
-social science research institutions and social science research activities in the 
country. ' 
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In selecting social scientists-and institutions for providing support the 
SSRC should not give emphasis only on established and well-known social 
_ Scientists and public sector social science institutions but also, pethaps even 
more, on young and up-coming social: scientists and non-governmental social 
science institutions. For creating a healthy ‘social science atmosphere in the 
country, the SSRC should -accommodate social ‘scientists belonging to various 
disciplines, and of different shades of opinion and ideological Deuapions: ina 
nonpartisan manner. i i 


b. -The establishment of an association of social scientists belonging to 
various disciplines should be encouraged. It will not . supersede the. various 
uni-disciplinary associations. Rather it will seek to bring together social 
scientists `of various disciplines for the purpose of generating a true multi- 
disciplinary approach to social problems, while uni-disciplinary associations 
may be concerned with further developing and strengthening their particular 
disciplines. ; E 


Such an -association may bean important step towards developing social 
sciences in an integrated fashion in this country. It isof course not an easy 
task to get social scientists belonging to various disciplines to come ‘together ` 
in a common platform because of traditional isolationism. And then there 
is also the question Of differences in professional languages used in different 
disciplines which often create communication problems. But; given enough 
appreciation of:-the need for such an ‘association and the will to bring it 
about on the part of concerned social scientists, it should be possible to- 
` overcome these difficulties. The SSRC can initiate the process of the estab- 
lishment of such an association by sponsoring a national convention of 
social scientists belonging to various disciplines around a chosen theme, say, 
persistent problems ,of development in Bangladesh. Such a convention may 
break the ice and pave the way for continued cooperation among social 
scientists of different disciplines aah to the establishment of a multi-discip 
linary association.. 


c. It should be emphasised that the university should not be concerned 
only with teaching but also with generation of ideas,. opinions and social 
working principles through research.. Research in the universities is particularly 
important if future social scientists are to be trained on the social realities - 
and needs in this country and to be imbued with an interest in research. 


6 


It has been noted earlier that many centres have been established in recent 
years in the universities for social ‘science research, which indicates that there 
isan interest among the social ‘science community in the universities to involve 
themselves in research. By creating appropriate conditions it may be possible 
to encourage these centres to undertake genuine social science research, and 
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not become victims of contract’ research and ‘motivated’ research promoted 
by donor agencies which may be ephemeral in character .or even positively’ 
‘harmful in. the context of tie processes of social change in this country: - 


The . University Grants Commission may take a leading role in’ this 
regard. The SSRC may also collaborate in this effort. The first thing to be’ 
done is to look into the objectives of the various centres and their problems 
and prospects and then design an appropriate ‘policy to help them with funding 
and,in addition, to undertake research which will be valuable in promoting 
genuine growth of social sciences and social scientists in this country. Social 
scientists who do not belong to these centres should also be simia encour-: 
aged to. ‘undertake research. : 


d.: For a healthy and broader: based growth of social science “research 
. interest and capabilities in the country the establishment and strengthening’ 
of non-governmental genuine social science research organization should ‘be 
facilitated by core and programme funding support. Consultancy firms may’ 
not be included in this category. 


Again, it should be the SSRC that should take the initiative for’ creating: 
-the necessary policy environment for the purpose. 


Funding 


There may. be various motives behind foreign funding of research. As already 
indicated, it may be used for creating and perpetrating intellectual and cultural 
hegemony, and supporting and strengthening the conventional paradigm of. 
development with all its attended adverse social consequences. 


Hence, internal funding of research assumes a crucial importance i in 
Bangladesh. But it has so far been extremely limited. In the absence of private 
funding’ Foundations to promote social science research in this country, in- 
ternal source of funding is necessarily the government. In view of the fact’ 
that social science research can play a vital role in promoting genuine social 
changes focused on human development, self-reliance and participation, social - 
science reserch deserves adequate. government attention in terms of allocation 
“of funds. . “Such funds may be administered by the SSRC. 


-But unless the researchers who will use. government funds have a satis- 
factory working arrangement, promotion of genuine social science scholarship- 
and -outlook may face problems. It is necessary therefore to create an envi- 
ronment where government funds ere available for research in priority areas 
without government restraint and control on intellectual and methodological 
issues. Availability of internal research funds under such conditions will also. ` 
encourage and enable the social scientists to be. discriminatory in seeking and 
accepting external funds. 
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GAUTAMA BUDDHA: ON ‘THE NATURE OF 
THE SELF : SOME OBSERVATIONS. 


AZIZUR NAHAR ISLAM . 


There is no denying the fact that the ethical import of Buddhism has 
profoundly influenced humanity ; its metaphysical aspect isno less significant, 
rather it poses many intriguing problems. Some of them are of abiding 
significance to one who is interested in Indian philosophy. These are—the 
Buddhist analysis of causation, the nature-of. the self and the nature and the 
possibility of nirvana. ‘In general, the self according to-the orthodox intex- 
pretations is permanent, substantial and devoid of change. In most of the 
orthodox schools the problem of the nature of the self comes into prominence 
as a theological problem. But in Buddhism the theological problem is not 
focussed at all. Moreover, Buddhism does not believe in the self of a perma- 
nent and substantial nature, for according to the Buddha, nothing is permanent 
in the universe. Therefore, the Buddha’s interpretation of the self is known 
as anatmavada or the theory of the no-self. This theory is so much important 
in Buddhism that Stcherbatsky has remarked that the no-self theory is ano- 
ther name for Buddhism. Edward Conze also writes that the great contribu- 
tion of Buddhism lies in the methods it worked out to impress the truth of 
no-self. on our reluctant minds. But there has been a serious controversy 
regarding the nature and the existence of the self-as held by the Buddha. 


The present paper is an attempt tc understand what does the Buddha exactly 
mean by the self. — j i 


1. In the anatta doctrine of the Buddha we find that thoughts, memory, 
sensation, perceptions and conciousness are dynamic, temporary and interde- 
pendent. Without these states the self can have no meaning. These states 
are called one’s self. The self, according to this doctrine, is the composition 
of these mental states : “The anatta doctrine states that all thought, emotion, 
memory, sensation, perception, and all other forms of our consciousness are 
temporary, dynamic and interdependent. Without such mental states the notion 
`~ of oneself can have no meaning, and yet there is not one of these states 
which alone can be called one’s true self, “the real I”. One-self is the 
composite of all of these, and of no place within these ` dynamic aggregates 
does one find some unchanging essence or the stable entity that can be desig- 
nated as a soul or immutable being”.! -` 


1Douglas M. Burns, Nirvana, Nihilisma and Satory, The Wheel Publication, Cylon, 
. 1968, P.2. 
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Buddhism does not deny the existence of personality, it only states that 
personality is compounded and dynamic process rather than an entity. It 
is stated in the Samyutta’ Nikaya that when the Buddha was asked “Who, 
Lord, is it who feels ? he replied : “It isnot a fit question. I am not. 
saying (someone ) feels. If I were saying so, the question would be a fit one. 
But I am‘ not saying that. If you were to ask thus : ‘Conditioned now by 
‘what, Lord, is feeling ?’ this were a fit question. And the fit answer would 
be : ‘Feeling is conditioned by (sense ) contact”2, 


_ Again, the Buddha is quoted : “He who does the deed and he who 
experiences (its result) are the ‘same : This, Brahmin, is one extreme. He who 
does the deed is not the same as he who experiences : This Brahmin, is the 
other extreme.”3 The Buddha, not approaching either of these extremes, 
teaches a middle doctrine. . 


Tn, early Buddhist text the Buddha has declared the self to be an aggre- 

gate of five skandhas. In the Majjhima Nikayu* the Buddha in a sermon f 
gives an exposition of these five skandhas where the human being is regarded 
as an aggregate of transcient matter and mind. The five skandhas are (i) 
rupa (material element) (ii) vedana ( feeling ), (iii) samjna ( consciousness ), 
(iv). vijnana (cognition) and (v) samskara ( mental. disposition )>. Among 
- these skandhas rupa’ stands for material element and the one skandhas stand 
for the psychical attributes of the self. 


Like Hume who holds that the self is nothing but ‘a bundle of percep- 
tions’, the self according to’ the Buddha is nothing but a bundle’ of five 
skandhas. Of these the first one is material or physical and the remaining 
four are psychical. According to the Buddha, the self is ‘the psycho-physical 
organism’? ; in comparison with the body the self is restless. It is an aggregate 
„of the .body, the senses and the ideas. All this is beautifully explained in the 

x ‘Questions of Milinda., Lèt, us quote some extracts of this dialoque between 
the ‘king - Milinda and Nagasena.-- Then Milinda said : “If there be no 
_ permanent, soul : imvolyed in, the. mater, . who .is it, pray, that enjoys robes, 
: food. and lodging 4 Who is-it- that, lives a life- of righteousness ? Who is it - 
_ who. ‘devotes. himself , to mediation ? Who is- it who- attains Nirvana ?, 
Thee à is neither merit, nor ‘demerit: ; there is. neither doer nor causer of good 


ae T, 13. ee Jo eein 
` 3ibid., I, 76, (xI, 5:46). ET IS 
ce! Majjhima “Nikaya, Sùtta No.! 28. - 

0°" Sef. Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central ‘Philosophy of Buddhism, Delhi, 1970, P. 50. 

Pe 6David Hume, A Treatise of “Human: Nature, Vol. I, Oxford vane Press, 
‘London, 1928, P. 239. 

71C.D. Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indjan ee Motilal Banarasidass, adhe 
1976, P. 79. : X A eeoa 
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or evil deeds ; there is neither fruit nor result of good or evil karma. If, 
most reverend Nagasena, we are to think that were `a man to kill you there 
would bé no murder, then it follows that there are no real masters or teachers 
in your order, and that your ordinations are void...Do you mean to say that 
‘the hair on the body is Nagasena T’ “I don’t say that, great king”. 


“Or is it the nails, the teeth, the skin, the flesh, the nerves, or the 
brain, or any or all of these, that is Nagasena” ? And to each of these he 
answered no. ‘ : 

_ “Is it the skandha of rupa, or vedana, or samjna, or samskara, or 
` vijnana, that is Nagasena ?’’ 

And to each of ‘these he answered no.’ 

“Then is it all these skandhas combined that are Nagasena ?” 

“No, great king”. 

“But is there anything outside the five skandhas that is Nagasena ?” 

And still he answered no. l 

And then the venerable Nagasena asked king Milinda : “Great king hast 
-thou come on foot, or in a chariot ?” 

“I came in a chariot, sire” 

“Then .define the chariot. Is the pole the chariot ? “i the axle the 
chariot ? Are ‘the wheels or the spokes, or the tamena, or the Yoke or the 
goad that is the chariot ?” 

And to each of these he answered no. _ 

“Then is it all these parts put together that are the chariot .?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But is there anything outside them that is the chariot ?” 

And still he answered no. 


And then the venerable Nagasena said : “just as the ‘chariot ?” on 
“account of its having all these things—the pole, the axle, the wheels, ‘the 
“spokes, the framework, the yoke and the goad—comes urider_ the generally 
* understood” symbol, the designation in common use, of ‘chariot’, similarly’ 
‘soul’ or ‘individuality’ or being’ or: ‘personality’ is only a generally understood 
symbol, the designation in common use, ‘for the five skandhas. ‘There ‘is no 
permanent -soul involved ‘in the matrer.”® Thus, both ‘the mind àrd- matter, 
soul and ‘chariot’ stand for materiel element and ae other skandhas. ‘Stand-for 
the psychical attributes of the self. 


The Dhammapada gives a simple definition of the self which. conveys the 
simple meaning of (T and ‘You’: without any metaphysical significance. 
‘While mentioning the empirical self the Dhammapada describes ‘some inherent 
characteristics : the empirical -self has to be guided, tamed and liberated from 





8Milindapanha, ii,i,i, tr. C.D. Sharma, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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bondage : “The self is the lord of self ; who else could be the lord ? with 
self well subdued a man finds a lord who is difficult to obtain’®. “The evil 
done by oneself, born of oneself, produced by oneself, crushes the fool, even 
as a diamond breaks a precious stone’’.!° 


In the Dhammapada the self is also used in the empirical sense. It 
must be noted here that there are some ethical injunctions containing the 
eightfold path which refer to the empirical self, i.e., the self which has been 
trained ethically with a view to achieving a wholesome development and 
perfection : “Rouse yourself by yourself, examine yourself by yourself. Thus 
guarded by yourself and attentive you, mendicant, will ‘live happy”.!! “For 
self is the lord’ of self ; self is the ‘refuge of self, therefore curb yourself 
even as a merchant curbs a fine horse”!2. The self is used in an empirical 
sense in some suttas of Udana : “The whole wide world we traverse with 
our thought, finding to mañ naught dearer than the self, since aye so dear 
the self to others is, let the self-lover harm no other man”.!3 


2. So far we have seen that the Buddha does not believe in anything 
like permanent self. Now one question naturally comes up ; how does he 
then explain the continuity of a person through different births or even through 
different states of childhood, youth, and old age ? The answer can be given 
in the following way : It is a fact ‘that the Buddha denies the continuity 
of an identical substance in man, but he never denies the continuity of the 
_ _ Stream of successive states that compose his life. He states that life is an 

unbroken stream of. successive . states which are causally connected. In 
` Buddhism this continuity is explained with the example of lamp burning 
throughout the night. Though the flame of each moment is different from that 
of another moment and is dependent on its own conditions, there is an unbroken 
- succession of the different flames. Again, though one flame is lighted by 
another flame, still they are different. In the same ‘way the Buddha holds 
that the end-state of this life causes the ‘beginning of next life. Rebirth, 
according to the Buddha, is not the migration’ of. the same soul into another 
body: ; rather it is the causation of the next’ life by the present. Thus, the 
` concept- of -the soul is not denied: by: the : pee it ‘is: ‘simply’ a ea by 
“that: of the: unbroken stream. -of consciousness. Mo 





Dimade. To. 160, i Radhabshan, 
* ODP AOL - > 
1p, Pp. 379. 
_12D.P., 380. l 
BEL. Woodward (tr)., The Minor Anthologies of Pali Canon, Part Tl, Verses of 
uplift, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. VII, London, 1935, P. 56. 
14 Milindapanha, tr. Wrren, P. 234 ; cf. D. M. Datta & S.C. Chatterjee, An In- 
troduction To -Indian Philosophy, 7th edn. University of Calcutta, 1968, PP. 
137-138. 
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The Buddhist view of the continuity of the person through different 
briths will be clearer if it is compared with the Hindu doctrine of reincarnation. 
Douglas M. Burns!5 has compared these two views on the’ basis of two 
analogies. (1) To understand the doctrine of reincarnation in Hinduism 
one may imagine a row of various kinds of containers such as a drinkiig 
glass, a cup, a bowl, a pot, etc. One takes a marble, deposits it in the 
first container ; then iakes it out and puts itin the second and so on down 
to the end of the row. Here the marble represents the soul and other con- 
tainers represent various bodies successively inhabited by the soul. Though 
the containers are different, the marble is essentially unchanged throughout the 
entire process. (2) To understand the Buddhist view of rebirth let us: ima- 
gine that one lights a match and then with the match a candle, but at - the 
same time extinguishes the match. Then with the candle one lights a pressure 
lantern and extinguishes the candle. In the former analogy the marble was 
unchanged through the process. But in the latter case, though the continuity 
has not been broken, the identity of the first flame is different from that of 
the last flame. A ; 


3. Buddhism apparently denies any link with the. Upanisadic thought. 
‘But any careful study will reveal that early Buddhism béars strong similarities 
to the Upanisadic thought. It is quite possible that the Buddha had realized 
the unqualified attributeless principles, Atman i.e., the Upanisadic reality above 
spatio-temporal limitations. He understood that empirically the reality or the 
‘self is indescribable and ungraspable. Therefore, he preferred to indicate. the 
means for its. direct realization to philosophizing about it. This is evident 
from what the Buddha is reported to have said in the Majjhimanikaya + 
“Surely, do I know much more than what I have told you. And wherefore, 


my disciples, have I not told. you that ? Because, my disciples, it brings you 


_ no profit, it does not induce to progress in holiness, because it does not bad 
to the turning from the earthly to the subjection of all desires, the ceeseon 
of transitory, to pence, to know,, to ilfumination, to Nirvana. 16 il.” 


` : Therefore _Teaving. the ieta phydeal ‘questions. adie hie: tells: ‘hiss disciples : 
two things only, my disciples, do: I. teach-misery.and the cessation _ of: misery. 
When the Buddha calls:the. doctrine of an eternal. self as a doctrine of 


fools!” he seems to havé:mednt oilythat-an endevour to-know-the unknowable. 


to grasp the ungraspable and to define someting which is indefinable‘is nothing 
- but Colas Radhakrishnan writes. the theory of the skandhas is developed 


15Douglas M. Burns, Op. cit. P. 5. 
~' 16 ayjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 63, Oldenburg, Buddha, London, 1882, P. 204. 
E 17Stcherbatsky, The Soul Theory of the Buddhists, Bharatio-Vidya Prakasan, Varanasi, 
1976, 2nd ed. P.3. 
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out of the nama-rupa of the Upanisads!®, Thus, Baldev Raj Sharma has 
rightly remarked that the Bhuddhist conception of the self is-not far from 
the Upanisadic concept of the self!%. This can be mentioned here that 
_ jainism also apparently denies its relation to any prior philosophical tradi- 
tion; but, in fact, it is strongly linked with the-Upanisadic idea of the 


self, for the Jaina concept of ‘jiva’ and ‘ajiva’ are. very much there in the 
Upanisads. 


18Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, 10th impression (Indian Print), Georgs 
. Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1977. p. 384. - 


Baldev Raj Sharma, The Concept of Atman in the Principal Upanisads, Dinesh 
- Publications, New Delhi, 1972,- p. 252. 


THE COMPANY’S CONTROLS OVER TEXTILE PRODUCTION : 
IMPLICATIONS OF ITS LEGAL FRAMEWORK FOR WEAVERS | 


1757 TO, 1866. : 
DR. HAMEEDA HOSSAIN 


Production of cotton textiles was a significant economic activity in pre- 
industrial .Bengal, second perhaps to agriculture. The domestic demand 
absorbed the bulk of manufactures through the traditional system of reciprocal 
exchanges. But the nature of this demand was largely static and provided 
little incentive for change. The export sector, formed by interprovincial and 
overseas trade, on the other hand, is said to have accounted for a fraction 
of the total output. But in terms of the changes it brought about. in the 

i organisation of production, both during its period of growth and decline, it 
had a decisive influence. 


The trading system operated by the English East India Company, in 
particular, played a vital role. When the East India Company acquired a 
dominant role in Bengal’s economy and trade became a function of its poli- 
tical power, it was able to use both economic and non-economic pressures ` 
to meet its investment targets. With a gradual introduction of financial and 
commercial controls it was able to divert the pattern of trade through its 
own channels at the arangs. Finally through a series of administrative and 
judicial policy measures, it sought to co-ordinate its procurement and tighten 
its links with the production sector within a legal format. Such direct inter- 
vention by a trading company marked a unique change in the relationship 
between trade and production. 


~ In this paper I would like to record this ittetion between the produc- 
tion sector and the Company’s trade, and to identify how its legal controls, 
which, according to the Court of Directors, were to systematize procurement 
and assure ‘freedom of trade’, in fact, affected the conditions of production 
and altered the status of the producer. ' 


The growth of textile production during the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth century took place under favourable conditions. The mercantile capital 
of European trading companies or big merchants, backed by a large inflow 
of bullion and specie ‘encouraged investment ; an expanding volume and 
multiplicity of manufactures was made possible through complex market and 
finance arrangements ; this provided an impetus for a geographical diffusion 
of production and occupational specialisation or stratification. Competitive 
trade amongst the.-Europeans and local merchants was not a. deterrent to 

- production. The weaving organisation could adjust to elasticity- of demand, 
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because capital requirements were minimal and surplus labour at low wages 
could always be drawn in at peak periods.! 


The conditions of trade, however, did not .remain favourable in _ the 
eighteenth century. Bengal entered a period of transition which was not 
conducive to a dynamic pattern of trade and productions ; ; negative tendencies 
in its economy developed due to several causes : 


(a) a constricted monetary circulation resulted from the decline in the 
import of bullion and specie. These diversions in the movement of money 
created a squeeze on the ‘investment’ incloth trade ; 


(b) Poor harvests created a “scarcity of food and cash crops. Most 
detrimental for weavers was the seminal rise in price of raw cotton and rice 
which created imbalances between income and subsistence levels. Recurrent 
famines in 1769-1770, 1783-84 and 1787-88 had contributed to rising price 
trends ; cotton crop failures in Bengal had been aggravated by a diversifica- 
tion of North & West Indian cotton from Bengal’s market to meet the 
demands of Lancashire and China. Between 1785 and 1795, the volume of 
exports of cotton to China rose by 24 times. Between 1775 and 1800 cotton 


‘exports to England increased by approximately 9-times. This created -a short- 
fall in supplies for Bengal.? © > 


Even before the negative effects of the famines had been recorded on 
output of both agricultural and non-agricultural goods, and on the migration 
' of artisans to agricultural work, the impact. of rising prices on production- 
had been remarked upon by Company officials.. Over a period of up to 20 
years uptil 1750, the price of rice had risen by 30%,-whereas cotton prices 
‘had gone up by 400% between 1738 and 1752.3 

The long term effect of these rises created imbalances at several levels : 
. between the price of manufactures and the cost of production ; between the 
returns from agriculture and manufacture ; between wages and levels of sub- 
‘sistence. These factors “reduced the profits from production. 


(c) The political crisis caused by the weakening of the central Mughal 
authority did‘ not ‘leave the villages untouched. In fact, even when changes 
in political duthority at the macro-level seemed inconsequential to the pursuit 
of ordinary life, the turmoil created by recurfent wars and raids by the 





IK.N. Chaudhury, The Trading World of Asia and the East India Company, 1660- 

1760, Cambridge, 1679. 

HRS : Fort William—India House eesponenes Vol. XH, . New -Delhi, 1793- 

95, p7. : 

3K.K. Datta, ‘Markets and Prices of Articles in Bengal 1700-1765°, Indian Journal 
of Economics, Vol. XL Part 4, 1931, pp. -669-82 and J. Long, Selections from Unpublished 
° Records of Government for the Years ATR to 1767 and 1784 to 1805, Calcutta, 1973, pp. 
49-50, 703-707. 
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Marathas and Maghs, the Sannyassis and Fakirs, or the wars between European 
companies, disrupted the social and economic order in the villages. and in 
the weaving settlements. The normal channels of trade were also ‘unsettled 
by the breakdown of the links they had built up with state forces. 


In this highly unfavourable climate for production, it remained in the 
interest of the European companies to minimise the buying price in order to 
maintain their level of profits and to meet the demand for Bengal’s textiles. 
It soon became evident to the Directors of the East India~ Company that this 
was not feasible in a competitive buying situation, 


In the 1750’s the Court of Directors instructed the Governor General 
and Council at Fort William to expand the ‘investnient’ in cotton piece-goods. 
Even though the Company had now increased its influence in commerce and 
administration, its officials were frustrated in meeting their procurement targets. 
Their observations, over. the years, indicate that, a progressive decline in the 
manufacture of cotton textiles was taking place. In 1769, Governor Verelst 
observed that despite year of peace, ‘manufacturers are scarcely - increased, 
arangs are not as well peopled as they were 20 years before’.4 In a letter to 
Fort William written’ in April 1791, the Court of Directors found that, ‘on . 
‘comparing the once flourishing state of the commerce of Bengal with the 
gradual decline it has undergone for several years past, it gives us the greatest 
concern that so unhappy a change should have happened under our - Govern- 


ment and at a time whea our influence over the whole country was sufficiently 
established.’5 


In the different marketing tiers which had become established for ‘export 
purchases—ranging from temporary markets such as hats and fairs, or the more 
‘permanent ones at arangs and market towns, brisk trading was carried on by 
the companies’ agents. But such competitive buying, which, intensified between 
-1765 and 1787, did not necessarily provide incentives for increased output. 


In order to maximise procurement at low cost, the Companies had to intervene 
more directly. 


First they moved nearer the source of supply by establishing a primary 
procurement base at an arang rather than the Factory. `The English East - 
India Company had the most extensive network of factories, each linked to 
- several arangs. When it found that its dependence’ on dalals meant that the 
cloth purchases were more highly priced, and that even after paying 80% of 





4H. Verelst, A View of the Rise, Progress and Present States of the English Government 
in Bengal,. London, 1772, p. 107. 

SParl, Papers, Ninth Report from the Select -Committee Appointed to Take into 
Consideration the State of the Administration of. Justice in i Provinces of Bengal, Bikar 
and Orissa 1783, p. 185, ` 
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` the price in advance, its pre-empted goods were often sold to the French for 
20% or 30 JA more,® it decided to reduce its dependence on dalals and 
other commission agents. By 1751-52 it instituted the agency system which ` 
was to bring production more under its control. Thus purchasing for most 
factories was directed through gumashtas, who came to be appointed locally. 
The latter’s terms of employment ensured their loyalty for the Company 
they were to provide adequate security,- they were’ to -undertake only the 
Company’s business and their: buying capital was to be limited to Rs. 20,00000.7 
Because they represented the Company’s authority, the gumashtas’ negotiations 
with the weavers were governed not by market forces, but by their influence 
with the Company. At each arang there’ emerged a hierarchy of official 
procurers and supervisors, who controlled all aspects of the ‘cloth investment i 


at the arang level, including issuing orders, dispensing advances, supervising 
looms and receiving goods. ` 


As this administrative structure spanned the hierarchy of export Pe 
from Calcutta to its: factories, arangs and weaving village, it established a 
systematic link with rural markets. It also implied a closing of opportunities 
for weavers. Gradually, their output and their work became linked to the 
Company’s export trade. The flexibility they had attained in -transacting 
` business with dadan merchants gave way to.an. officially exclusive relationship 
with the gumashta. Not only: did the system of advances become binding, 
but once they entered the Company’s procurement channel, they came directly 
under the gumashtas’ authority and subject to regular supervision by the mukim. 


Competitive transactions at the arangs did not cease. It became apparent 
that the Company’s objectives in trade could not’ be realized merely through 
-changes in its procurement. policy. An exercise of administrative and political 
power in support of this became inevitable. Its military victories, which altered 
„its status from that of-a commercial oresuesuen to that of a political 
entity | made. ‘such a support: possible. 


Initially, before the ‘intervention of the Company, the ‘weaving community l 
‘like other’.occupational. caste groups, formed an informal „panchayat. This 
system was incorporated ‘it: the Governor-General’s Regulation of 1757.8 
` Traditional caste ‘leaders retained social influence, if not economic power, and 
. atbitration by panchayat. ‘inginbets rather than adjudication was the established 
i practice. 

Step by ‘step, however te ‘Company introduced regulations over the 
course “OF 20 years froin 1773. to 1793, which were directed to regulating 


SIRS : Fort Wiliam Lda House Correspondence, Vol. V, p. 139. 
TIbid., Vol.I, p. 685. 


8Long, Op. “Cit, p. 122, 
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A employment and formalising . the. status. of Company weavers. Although the - 
Court. of Directors claimed that they had evolved a set ‘of rules’ for the -- 
> ‘free trade of weavers’ yet each. regulation was. in: the interests of, tightening ` 


its ‘procurement policy. Their implementation actually encroached “upon the 
weavers’ mobility and alteréd their conditions of work. . 


ats ee 


; ` The` Company’s first formal arrangement. for regulating : the “trade and. 
production’ of textiles was, formulated in & resolution passed in. ‘council on` 


12 April- 1773. In order to, institutionalize ihe system: of production, against 
advances and- to limit interference : (by ical, _these- Commercial. Regulations 
laid down.. 2 £ : Mae E ye es DE EE ee 


‘That -ajl weavers s and. ‘mariufactarers -shall -in future Tave full liberty to 
work. for’ whom they: please, shall, on no‘ pretence ` whatever, be: ‘obliged to 


- receive advances against their inclination * either from the Company, or froma’ 
~~ private merchants, . TIt is intended, ‘however, - that -they shall ` -compleat: (Sic) 


sany. engageménts which they may have already made for this year’. 


7 Añother. clause .of this resolution ` was directed to keéping ti the steni ‘of 
advances ‘liberal. This read : ogee ©. NE © Ste Sede De 
ye ake ae ate aY 
i ee AEAT “Whoever, ‘therefore, shall. ‘attempt, - directly or indirectly, to By at 
: ` force. advances, upon the weavers, or make’ them enter into engage- 
:’ 7 ments against: their will, or in any way -exercise an unduè influènce ` 
Ti > over them, shall be iinediatel Spaga from the Company? so o. 
+ service. . ie FE i zi anne oe 


: ` In principle’ these seguan laid down fair ‘conditions for. procurement, 
and: guaranteed freedom for producers. - But ‘operative patt of the first ‘article ` 
ie relating ‘to -‘a completion. of engagements ‘negated, the “freedom to trade.’ ‘In , 


‘practice’. sits implementation was opento conflicting ` ‘interpretation. -Under the 
terms of their. contract with the procuring ‘agency,’ especially the Company, 
“the weaver could rarely expect to be -released: from his obligations, as his 


advances were carried over from’ one corisignmerit - -order .. to” “another. “Thus es. 
* the systern and timing of. giving advances -keptva weaver. in- progiessive. obli- >. | : : 
-gation to the same buyer. As advances” were perpetiated : ‘from-.one: order:to: ~> ss 


the next, ‘the weavers “dependence on this _ source of working capital: ‘made 
it impossible for him to complete , his engagements and. thus to, erid his” obli- 


gations to the Company. . Further, his. - freedom ` was circumscribed by. “the i 


authority of the: arang gumashta, who pleaded “his. inability ‘to. meet the Com- 
pany S investment a unless he- cone impose, a- -degree- of force. 10. -. Thus, 
IJE. Colebiooke, Dees of the Regulations and laws enacted by ‘the Gover HOF General 
in Council for the territories under the Presidancy of Hee, Calcutta, | 1807, „VoL HI, pp. 
453-54. 
p "10S¢¢ petition of the gumashta of Surul- in TOR : Bengal Public Saito 
` Range 2, vol. 6, 1974, pp. 330-31. . í A - 
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it was seen,. that although the motivation behind’ the Company’s regulation 
may have been to encourge an increase of output, in practice, old methods 
of forced advances and compulsions by. the gumashtas -were built into the 
system. - 


In the arangs, where much of the paying for export trade took place, 
the Company’s policy of procurement conflicted with the, interest of rural 
traders. Its efforts to eliminate the French and the Dutch’ were not entirely “ 
successful and its military successes only led to temporary closure of their 
factories. ` After 1765, it tried to restrict French trading to 5 or 6 leading 
factories, but the latter had not been deterred from penetration into the 
production areas, either through their officials or gumashtas.'! As they 
raised their flag at every small trading establishment to attract the weavers, 
it was found to disturb the work of the Company. The Dutch textile trade 
was much smaller in volume during this period. Nevertheless, transactions 
carried on by their gumashtas, were: not favoured by the Company’s servants. 
To discourage their rivals the Company’s agents were ‘known to intimidate and 
harrass other traders and to create obstacles ‘in their transactions with weavers. 
The Dutch filed official complaints against -excessive and irregular levies on 
their trade. ` Thus in Bardwan, in. 1767, cases were reported of Dutch dalals 
being made to pay settée or arang duties, whereas a road tax on cloth 
known as panchatma ‘was levied. on goods in transit. 


These complaints were ‘taken up by the Dutch Council at Chinsura in 
their negotiations with the’ Governor General in Council at Fort William,'? 
After lengthy nagotiations, legal’ structures: were formulated on I May 1775, 
to permit free trade by companies and private merchants and to reassure 
weavers their freedom of negotiations ; further provisions abjured the use of 
violence in any dealing with the weavers. English gumashtas, dalals and 
paikars were warned particularly not to use force against weavers, 13 


The effect of these regulation, it was. said, was to detract from the 
‘authority of the- Company official, which. discouraged procurement . Reports 
- of weavers releasing: themselves- from ‘the Factory’s orders without completing 
their engagements began to reach Fort William.. The gumashtas claimed that 
they had become ineffective. The pressure agaitist this liberal regulation which 
‘developed’ amongst the Company’s sérvants, led to a reversal of intentions 


PERRA 


EN 





“MN.K. Sinha, ‘French Commerce in Bengal, 1757:1793% Bengal Past and Prèsent, 
Vol. 73, Part I, Serial 136,. January-June 1954, pp. 106-108 and. IOR : Dinajpur Factory 
Records. 9. 16.3, 1775, pp. 68-75, 173 for an account of the french trading establishments. 
12]0R : Bengal Public Consultations. Range I, Vol. 41, 1767, pp. 604-607. 
3I3IOR : Dinajpur Factory Records.- 1776, 9. 16.3, pp. 171-72 for, ‘advertisement on 
freedom of trade displayed in the Sudder Cutcherry and copies circulated for mofussils 
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- within one month. . By 30 May, 1775, Fort William: issued a Ea A ‘letter 
to the Provincial: Councils to qualify the liberty given to -manufacturers:!4 it 


Changes in the Company's policy ora shift in’ oi “reflected a con- 
tradiction of interest between those. who ‘considered open competition to be 
conducive’ to increased ‘dutput ‘and others who wanted to accelerate the volume 

_ of pr ocurement: by curbing the weavers mobility in ‘the market. The Commer- 
cial Department was opposed to thè moves made by the Council of Revenue 
to liberalize trade on the grounds that’ this. became a licence for weavers to 

_ violate: their agreement. In concession to these arguments, on 31 August, 

three- months after the first regulations of 1775," the ‘Board of Trade, without 

‘withdrawing the principle of ‘free trade’ , emphasized that by accepting ‘advances” 
weavers committed their output to the Company. Therefore ` they could not 
be permitted fo enter into alternative agréements: with buyers until their 
balances were accounted’ for. All debts had to be cleared either by completing 
the order or by ‘accepting new orders for a proportionate numiber of cloths.. 
Thus clause- I of the Regulations of 1775 ‘enforced’ ‘legal conditions ‘on lodus or 
advances ‘to ensure: that’ production would-be perpetuated on the ‘basis’ ‘of the 
producers need for capital and their: indebtedness. The advantages” “gaihed 
through the acceptance of ‘advances were nullified by ‘the insistence oh dccount- 
ing for them. against. each delivery. Since the’ ‘amount advanced covered 
costs only partially, this: implied ‘a récurrent” dependence ‘for capital. “If 
legal limits were-now placed on the instalments of advances made, there was ` 

little ‘scope for the short term savings which had- permitted a iregular cycle 

of production to meet; the demands of a. wide range of customers. In other . 
words, the: Company as.a preliminary measure to control output, applied. legal: 
sanctions for. the distribution of. advances: and working’ capital. * 


“Supported oe ‘these regulations the Commercial: Residents’ became most 
active in obstructing ‘even the legitimate ‘tradé of ‘the’ private marchdnts. This. 
was not necessarily approved of by the Provineial Council. of ; “Revenue. In 
1776,. complaints | were lodged by Mr, Cree; a: private. trader- at Titbadiand . 
Dhamrai arangs : in ` Dhaka, - against confinement. of, his. dalal, harrassment of - 
‘his, “gumashta and intimidation of the. -weavers.16... In Chittagong in» -1788, 
‘complaints: rby. private. merchants indicated similar restrictions on. their trade. 1 
i The perpetuation of the conflicts between ‘the, Commercial. Residents: and , 
private merchants continued to inhibit weavers from transacting business in- 





TOR": Birgar, Public. ‘Consuleations. Range 2, Vol., io, Pp. 227 29... i. 
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Range 2, Vol. 10, “pp."455-58. ` - 
É 11 Progs. “Board: of Trade. 14 October, i788, Prag. No., 703 Vol.: 1, quoted 
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the, market.. Instead clandestive purchases were’ resorted to. As’ article 4 of 
the, 1773 regulations which stipulated prohibition of open. market sales until 
. completion. of, the Company’s orders, contitiued to be-contravened with the 
‘connivance of ‘private merchants and rival companies, it was further announced 
in the Regulations: of 22. April 1782,!8 that... ‘purchasers of the said cloths 
apparently knowing them to be the property of the company, by the secřet 
and clandestine manner, which -they take to- procure them, or by the noto- 
riety of the weavers “being, in the, Company’ s employ, who offer to dispose 
of them, on proof of the. fact shall be’ liable to punishment by the Adalat, 
according to the nature of his offence, „and the cloth so purchased shall be 
confiscated. 


. While such regulations could not be aplici to open bazar’ anne On, 
the weayers were subjected to obstructive scrutiny by the Company’s men, and 
methods were adopted to hinder. the movement of goods. to the- market. 
When spot ‘transactions or cash sales could-not-be- limited, by law, extra: legal 
measures were, used to ‘restrict, negotiations between weavers, and ‘traders. 

Nevertheless even’ as ‘late.:as -1786,. weavers’ managed to escape such 
- restrictions.- Charles Grant, the- Resident of Malda found that ‘the evils... 
still prevail:..(of) the certain practice of ges -clandestinely to individuals, 
cloths manufactured for ‘the Company......as foreign agents ‘found of so 
much. more easy and effectual to procure cloths in this way.........7! 


Competition for Bengal’s cotton ‘piece-goods reached its peak by 1787 ; 
until then commercial transactions of weavers and traders’ continued to affect 
the Company’s. procurement. To reduce such bilateral transactions, further 
‘regulations were passed-in 1786, to extend thé ban .on clandestine sales. 
‘Under article 12 and 13, not only the weaver, but his family or journeyman, 
found guilty of such sales became liable to punishment, whereas the buyer 
was: subjected to the Jurisdiction of- the. Diwani - Adalat. 


, _ Precise penalties. ‘amounting, ‘to ‘monetary fines and deprivation of work 
were stipulated for “each, Yiolation. Articles 4 and 5 ‘of the Regulations for 
weavers passed | on 23 july 1787 ordered * a. fine amounting to all: ‘proceeds from 
such sale at its -bazar value, and the cost of the suit’. His obligations to 
complete his engagements to the Company remained unaltered. ‘Under supple- 
mentary regulations of 1789, for non-delivery of cloth as well weavers were 
“subjected to “different degrées ; of punishment. Weavers possessed of more than 
‘one loom and entertaining one or more woikmen had ‘to pay 35% of the 
e price of the an eo cloth ee the oe of the. advance. 


' “1BRegulations re ithe Honourable Concurs s weavers Dassi on 2 April 1782.’ 
19. es District, Records, 1786, ed. W, W. ‘Firminger, 1914, Vol. I, letter no, 9, 
P 15, , le z : z P 
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To enforce these laws, jurisdiction of the arang establishment was made 
more operative. ‘Under article 9 of the 1786 Regulations all weavers receiving 
advances were registered at the arang. A record of their names, village, 
dihi and kistbandi account was maintained. All agreements for delivery of 
cloth and advances were recorded in writing. This made it easier to, trace a 
weaver in default. ` i 


The legal framework devised by the Company’ did not always work 
against the producers ‘interest. It provided some protection particularly 
from the demands of the Revenue Department.?? After the acquisition of 
the Diwani in 1765, the Company’s dual interests to maximise profits from 
trade and to ensure full realisation of revenue, conflicted with each other. ` 
Weavers had their professional taxes fixed in 1772 ; in addition they were 
required to pay rent for-pattas (Leases) taken on cultivable land. Other than 
this, -they had been exempted from any increase in levies or new levies, in 
order to allow them to proceed with their production. However, zamindars 
and other revenue collectors were not averse to levying abwabs which then 
became a regular levy. Since their earnmgs had already been reduced by other 
factors, weavers were not willing to be subjected to taxes at the same rate 
as: raiats were. To ensure uninterrupted production and to keep weavers at 
their looms, the Regulations of 1786 introduced certain protective clauses : 
Article 8 laid down that they were not tə be subjected to any arbitrary demand 
made by Zamindars, farmers and collectérs. Article 9 and 10 restrained - 
those engaged in the collections of revenue from confining their weavers, 
gumashtas or other agents and placing peons over them. 


These clauses were of particular significance for the manufacturers, for 
the protection they received against the increasing demands of the Revenue 
Department provided them with a major incentive to continue their produc- 
tion for the Company. As iis revenue interests came to dominate the Com- 
pany’s policy, the Revenue Department became very powerful and its agents 
were able to sidé track such regulations. Towards the close of the century 
there were increasing reports from the Commercial: Resident about threats, 
raids, kidnappings and other forms of cppression carried on by. the Company’s 
revenue men against weavers and even its commercial officials, to obstruct 
their work.?! i 


The cumulative effect of these regulations which were finalised in the legal - 
code of 1793, was to define the terms for the Company’s commerce in textiles. , 





207E. Colebrooke, op. cift., Vol. IM, pp. 463-466. 

21See IOR :. Bengal Commercial and Shipping Consultations, 1793, Range 156, Vol. 
4, pp. 407-240, BCSC, 1789, Range 155, Vol. 76, 28 August 1789, pp, 195, 115-188, 
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zamindars and other revenue official in Haripal, Lakhipur and Dinajpur, - 
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In.1757 the.weavers had functioned in ‘the integrated exchange system of ` the 


t village. = Until:-1775, the ‘Company took measures to protect their ‘freedom of 
trade’. By 1786-87 the ‘Company’s claim*on:‘the weavers were said to be 
. based: on’ ‘Justice and long ‘established ‘right’. In recognition of. this ‘a -com- 
-prehensive code: of behaviour was formilated to specify. a wéaver’s obligations 
..to define ‘his market relations-and to establish. the rights of the Company as 
ani employer rather than.a purchaser. - While these measures sought to-protect 
the investment throtgh an increasingly. firm-:control’ over the producers, 
the.impact of the legal -provisioris -provided -the-basis for a deterioration in the 
. weavers’ status. As an artisan, the weaver -owned his means of production 
. and controlled -his capital within the limitations of the market. ` His services 
= conditions under the company came to approximate those of a wage: labour and 
‘even borded fabour.'. : Sig, SERS 


The enforcement of new’ legal restrictions -isolated them particularly in 
their status as Company weavers. -They were brought within the parameters 
of authority. operated. by. the’ Commerce Department and’ they shared. an 

. identity ‘of interests:. ‘The: status: of: the’ manufacturer became distinct from that 
of the cultivator. ©“ But under: these regulations there developed a stratification 

‘swithin their ‘ranks. “Financial responsibility was determined by the weavers’ 
economic position.. Thus the’ artisan who employed labour was fined at a 
different rate than the self-employed weaver, and Jooris men wefe free to 
. work for’ several employers. ` í Ag ta 


~m ii spite’ of the community ; of interests which developed amongst weavers 
3 supplying: their goods to the export trade, they failed to evolve a collective 
‘response. Although’ an order:of authority was established from the headweavers, 
down to’ the journeymen or apprentice in each village © weaving caste, their 
capacity to represent ‘their group: interests remained ' inadequate particularly 
. when ‘the market “was manipulated by a dominant, central organisation. m 


- This should not be taken to ‘imply ‘that the weavers did not react against 
the gradual imposition of the Company’ s control. Onthecontrary they adopted 
varying forms of resistance not only to the authoritarianism of the Company’s 
officials “and agénits, but also to the system of appropriation. This resistance 
varied according to the importance to the economy of their production. AS 
far as possible they ‘conformed oStensibly with the conditions of market sales 

“ete, but surreptitiously they -continued in théir traditional- pattern of trade. 
A slowing down -of production, or a refusal to accept advances in the face 
of forced and uneconomic appropriation was the initial direct response. When 
_ there was „a visible increase in demand and _a multiplicity of traders appeared 
in the arangs, especially between 1775- 1787, it was possible for the weavers to 
openly refuse -the- ‘demands of the’ factory. Sous from the commercial 
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“residents ‘particilarly at the importent factories of Dhaka, Santipur; Sonamukhi 
“etc:??' indicated that during this period. ‘combination -of weavers’ were. forińed 
to resist. and. defy authoritarian orders, of- the factory. of arang official. . Such 
non -co-operation was possible as long as there -were other buyers’ to :trun‘to. 
The manufacturers’ strength was derived from'the degree.. of,their utility -to ` 
the traders and to the Company; It. was-felt that some instigation’ and support 
_to such combinations may have:.been provided -by old -dalals, the village 
mandals-( head weavers ) or ijar dars.?3 : These combinations were the only form 
of resistance at the: rural level. ,: Nevertheless, as’ legal measures’were enforced, _ 
arrests of ring leader,; and enforcement: of punishments carried out extensively, < 
the organisation was broken and, all -forms of bargaining effectively weakened. 
Particularly after 1793, when outlets for weavers ‘in thesexport markets were 
reduced, the collective form of. negotiations was replaced’ by -petitions and 
appeals for an alleviation in the, terms and conditions of their work. - 


The enforcement of its legal provisions necessitated. changes i in its judicial 
‘structure. These were -supposed to -bring justice! closer: to the weavers,. but the 
increased’ frequency of litigation seems to have affected their work relationship. 
Uptil 1765 most disputes relation to commercial’ -matters at.jthe arang were 
‘referred to the Company’s gumashta: When ‘a‘-regular judicial’ system ‘was 

established in-1772 ‘and civil and criminal’ couris were set up, a mote formal 
` structure . emerged. 


By 1775, the Company’s jurisdiction desolved from the’ Provincial down 
to the Pargana courts. Naibs stationed at each arang were authorised to deal 
summarily with disputes involving weaver.* According to their terms of reference 
they could only handle disputes where the amount did not exceed Rs. 100:00, 
they could impose a fine of not more than Rs.. 10,00 and a ‘punishment.of 
not more than 10 stripes with a- rattan’. They. worked closely with .the 
gumashta, who..was responsible for issuing summons to weavers and ensuring 
their attendance. at courts. A. legal, cover provided by Article 2 of the 1787 
Regulations empowered him to post a “peyada at the, weavers’ “homes to ensure 
that the finished products were not sold elsewhere. ` Na 

“The purpose of.decentralising the judiciary was to bring justice ‘closer to 
the weavers,- „particularly for minor disputes, so.that their production should 
not be disturbed by frequent trips to the Sadar. Diwani Adalat. It was not 

uncommon, as Nicholas Grueber once reported,..on the e compulsory removal 
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of workers and sardars of Chandpur to the.Dhaka Court, to lose 5 days in 
tiavelling’ time “alone. "This was: exclusive of: ‘the time lost “in hearings. 


The. judicial, process was available; in “disputes arising in cloth. trade at 
various. hierarchical levels., _ Weavers’ disputes with, traders in the first instance 
„were considered, by the Commercial Resident ; failing this, they could approach 
‘the Revenue - Collector and, then, ina delegation -of not more ‘than 10 they 
‘could appeal, ‘directly., to Fort | William. The non- -Company: weavers had access 
to the Collector and i ‘the Diwani. “Adalat. Any | action against the weayers or 
"summons | to`“ them could only. be issued, through the Commercial Resident 
or his agents. Article 17 of the 1786 Regulations and Article 13 of the 


1787 Regulations thus sought to retain the primacy of .the Commercial 
rad eae 


` Private merchants, who faced obstruction in the market were able to 
ue “redress in the legal system. In the case filed by eight private merch- 
ants against John Bebb, the Commercial Resident of Dhaka in 1729, evidence. 
was produced from weavers, gumashtas and other officials, which highlighted 
the oppressive conditions of production.25 Although similar redress was 
available to weavers who were forced to sign agreements by the Company’s 
agents or were not paid for the cloth purchased, in practice, their poverty 
and ignorance more often than not made them victims of the legal’ process. 
Delays in their production schedule, inconiplete deliveries of the arang and 
clandestine sales to other merchants were some of the offences for which the 
weavers would be-summoned to court. The exchange of letters between the 
gumashtas at Dhaka arangs and the Factory Chief in 1792-93 and 1800-1801 
> provides primary evidence of the frequency and nature of summons issued 
„against weavers, the legal pressure upon them to remain in their profession 
and the methods pursued to recover loans even from dead weavers.’ By 
virtue of its advances, the Company had first -claim and was, entitled to 
appropriate the possessions of ari indebted weaver—dead or alive. 


If the life of -the weavers under the Commercial Department became 
increasingly intolerable, there was little recourse- except to migrate from’ the 
place of work. or to desert their occupations. But through the vigilance of 
its arang officials, whose power who .backed by legal sanctions, it. was not 
difficult to trace the absconding or defaulting weavers and to convict them for 
non-compliance with their agreements. In 1792 the gumashta of Dhamrai wrote 
a detailed letter to the Commercial Resident explaining how he traced abscon- 
ding weavers in distant parganas and forced them to ‘return advances and 


. °28JOR : Bengal Commercial and Shipping N PN TA Range 155, 
Vol. “14, pp. 436-63, Vol. -75, pp. 6-417, Vol. 76, pp.230-58, Vol. 79, p. 20. 

2610R : Bengali. Ms; :4018-4033 {1792-93 ) and 4034-4046 (1800) letters exchanged 
betwee the gumashtds of Diicca Arangs and. conn Taylor, Coinmercial Resident at Dacca. 
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the methods. used by the weavers to escape the Factory’ s work but, also its Ro 


“effectivendss i in locating Such abscanders, ‘ ` The pressures imposed by. “déminant 
“trade ‘interests thus proved too strong for an inhérently’ weak production organi- 
“sation.” Having become ` dependent ` on the _Coinpatty, the ` ‘weavers were 
z reduced: to- a ‘condition of chronic unemployment’ as’ a‘result’ ‘of “the former’ s 
“shifting” econoinic interests... Thus the corpéiate “buyete “Who had’ provided” thie 
weaver ‘with’ his’ working’ ‘capital and access to the. market . becaie fhe root 
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IMPROVEMENT OR EXPANSION : WHAT HAPPENED TO ELEMEN- | 
ag TARY EDUCATION IN NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL ? 


KAZI  SHARIDULLAH, 


Until the middle of the nineteenth shies he Bengal Government did 
not see the education of the ‚masses as being its ' responsibility and left its 
development in the hands of private agencies. But this situation ' changed 
with the promulgation. of Wood’s despatch of 1854 which’ ‘spécifically’ called 


for efforts to be made to promote the education’ of the lower classes. 


The purpose of this paper. is to present a picture of the nature of ihe 


‘education given in the elementary. Schools of Bengal both. before, and after 


the Wood’s despatch. “The, , paper iş _ presented i in two parts. ~The first part 
gives a general descriptive overview of “the condition of. elementary education 


jin Bengal in the first half of the nineteenth century, , The second part takes.a 


close look at the developments that took place in elementary “education after 
1854 and records some observations on, and analysis of, the “importance of - 
the changes introduced in this period. , E a 
> 1, Elementary education | in Bengal ring the first ‘half of the nineteenth : 
Pen ee y : t 4 


Sel ae 


- At the beginning of- ie nineteenth century, ‘there were in Bengal ‘Schools 
providing the bare rudiments of general elementary instruction. These indi- 
genous schools were knows as patshalas and niakiabs, patshalas being afténdéd 


‘mainly by Hindu and maktabs by ‘ ‘Muslim pupils. These schools were often 
“housed: in shabby dwellings and taught by ill-qualified teachers called gurus. 
-~ Instruction: was limited to mainly the 3 R’s’ and some native accounts, 
"Printed ‘books were not in‘ use ‘until: 1819 and ‘most of the writing was: s done 
‘on palm leaf and-plantain leaf, paper being rarely used. ` 


The Charter Act of. 1813 had made the East radi Company for the 
first time responsible for the education of the. Indian, _ people. and declared ; 


l that “it shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council to. direct that 


a sum of one lac of rupees in each. year shall, be. set . apart: ‘and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and -the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a. know- 


_ledge of sciences among the inhabitants of. the British territories in India”! 
Hitherto. , education had been “lařgely ‘neglected ‘by the Company, “except | for 
a little patronage: of. Hindu and Muslim Varming the Act, of 1813 directed 


TQuoted in H. Sharp (ea )s Selections From. “Educational, Records, - Farts $ ( New 


- Delhi : Gevemnineat of Ton Press,. 1965), P 19. iii Shap k 
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that more efforts should be made to foster and revive this alas and that 
contemporary Western learning should also be introduced? For the next 
22 years these twin aims were officially pursued ; the. policy can be best sum- 
med up as the hope that Western learning could somehow be grafted onto 
the Hindu and Islamic sysiems.3 This period- ‘ended in 1835, when Bentinck 
decided thatGovernment patronage should be given instead to Western 
learning through. the medium of English.’ . i “ae 


im 


._ During these aig years of the nineteenth. century,, three different groups 
were involved in fostering educational activities. There were a few indivi- 
‘dual British officials, merchants and Army ‘officers, - of whom william Butter- 
worth Bayley . and Sir, Edward -Hyde East, the ‘Chief Justice of Bengal, were 
among | the. most „prominent ; secondly, there was a group of well-to-do 
Bengalis: in Calcutta, ‘in religious and, social ` outlook both liberal, such "as 
Ram Mohuin Roy, and conservative;. such as’ Radha ‘Kanta Deb, whose 
greatest’ achieveniént ‘was he’ foundation of the - ‘Hindu College in 1817 ; . anid 
thirdly, there Were the missionaries. E Co-operation’ amongst thesé groups led 
to the formation - of the’ Calciitta ‘School . Book™ Society (“May 1817) and the 
Calcutta’ “School Society (1818). The object of the Book Society was ‘the 
` ‘preparation, ‘publication and - cheap or gratuitous supply of works useful i in 
schools and seminaries of learning’. 6‘ The aims of the Calcutta School 
‘Society: were threefold : .“(I): to “help and support 'the indigenous schools 
in Calcutta in’ order to effect improvement in them ; (2) to establish some 
. English, „and Bengali model schools ; and. 6. to arrange for -the higher 
education of those who “would. show proficiencies i in, studies in the indigenous 
-as well as: in the model - schools.”7 While the; books printed by. the Calcutta - 
School. Book, Society were distributed all over Bengal and India, the: activities 
of the School Society wers limited to Calcutta. The first and second groups 
( British officials, merchants, army officers - and. local wealthy Bengalis.) -were 
more concerned ` with introducing western. education. through . the; English 
language, u n up several schools in Calcutta where, English was, taught 


253: ‘Geo. it, (i “155. ‘sec. xliii, ‘cited in MA. Laitd, ‘The Contribution’ of. Missio- 
““naries to” Bdiication: in Bengal During ‘the Administration of Lord: ‘Hastings; 1813.23, 
` “Bengal Past and: Present, vol.36, no.162% (julysDecember 1967), p.63. 7 
ie i 3BJK.© Bohman-Belram, ' Educational Controversies in India, (Bombay, 1943 = pp 
: "30-31, cited: in Laird, p.68. 

j A Laird, .D. 68. bh: ADA te k f iG ae 
` Sibid., p.68. ` Oe a f a Ag 
y 6N.L, Basak, ‘Origin, and Role of `the- Calcutta School Book Society i in ‘Penning 
~ the- “Caisse of Education in India, Especially Vernacular Education in‘Bengal ( 1817-1835 J; 
-Bengal Past and. Present, vol.. 78, no. 145 ( Jan-June 1959), p. 36. ‘ 
73,C. . Bagal, ‘Primary Education in Calcutta 1818-1835’, Bengal Past and Present,. 
"~vol 81, no.-152. (July-December 1962);-p. 85> 5 2 eta a 
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‘and which catered -mainly to. the educational :needs of the middle ‘and upper 
-classes. The missionariés, however, operated ‘not ‘only ‘in Calcutta, but also 
sin the outlying districts and in their own. way" euemiDied to. perme edu- 
‘ cation amongst the general mass ofspeoplés. -.:  : 


The missionaries viewed -education as a‘ means tò dn evangelistic end 
and believed: that the education they gave ‘to’ the children, even if it còn- 
tained little or: no- direct- Christian teaching, would dispose them to give a 
favourable hearing “to Christian, preaching: and tracts subsequently.’ Different 
missionary societies started schéols in different” parts of Bengal. Thus, the 
Serampore Mission opérated mainly in and around Serampore ; the London 
Missionary Society startéda group of- elementaty ` schools under Robert May 
in and around Chinsurah z and:Burdwan became the most important centre 
sof the Church Missionary Society’s educatioñal : activities. The Serampore 
missionaries were the only ones who undertook ‘themselves to produce a 
comprehensive series- of textbooks for ‘use in the schools ; the test preferred 
to rely on the Calcutta- ied Book -Society, ` for wien the _Serampore 
efforts provided an example: 


Initially, the ee Baptists decided’ on a- great extension of schools 

` but by 1818, the emphasis was changed from the foundation of new schools 
to the reform of the existing indigenous schools, through the introduction’of 
text-books and periodic inspection: 10 The missionaries adapted the moni- 
torial system of -lancaster and Bell! to Bengali conditions in such a way 
: as to ' improve the ce 'Rs’.!12 -Marshman . devised a ` Series of “tables”, 
containing’ the Bengali alphabet, ‘words, paradigms | of verbs, © nouns and 
~- pronouns, sentences, numbers and arithmetical ‘examples, which were printed 
at the Serampore press and posted up in the’ school-rooms so that all the 
‘pupils could use thèm as examples for writing.and reading under- the guidance 
of the monitors.13 The textbooks were each divided into sections so as 
to provide a graduated course ;.such textbooks included Aesop’s Fables and 
Historical Anecdotes, as reading lessons “illustrative of ‘justice, fidelity, 
probity and humanity” ; Arithmetic, including the “Jumidaree papers” —local 

` methods of accountancy, bne. e ENS etc’: a summary of the names 


aasa à = = j 





8Laird, .“p. 84, : - 

Report of the Provisional Committee of the Calcutta School Book. ee (Calcutta, 
1817), p. 4; cited’ in Laird, p.79. 

10Laird, P. 70. ; 

The monitorial system was developed during the, 1790s by Joseph Lancaster and 
Andrew Bell. This‘system involved the-use of senior boys; known as monitors; to teach 

. what they -had’ learnt +o: their: juniors. es ms ; , ; 

12Laird, p. 72. 7 i ; 

13J, Marshman, Hints relative to Native-Schools st Sesnmpors, 1816); Ist t Serempore 
Schools Report, p. 20, both cited in Laird, p. 72. j 
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- and, writings of; Sanskrit authors.; ‘Dig Durshun—“a miscellaneous collection 
of Truths and Facts’’ covering history, science and’ ethics ; a View of the 
- Solar, System, with a glossary -of technical terms ; an Epitome of Geography, 
including a map ; and History and Chronology.'* The missionaries insisted 
on a thorough . preliminary grounding in the mother-tongue as the basis of 
their schemes of education and Marshman declared flatly “the hope of im- 
parting efficient instruction. to [ the people ]... in a language not their own 
is completely fallacious”, 15 Thus, as compared with the indigenous schools 
( which taught mere reading, writing, arithmetic and native accounts together 
` with a little religious literature ), the- mission schools made a valuable con- 
tribution in. increasing the speed and effectiveness of the teaching of the 
` basic “3 Rs”, in introducing printed textbooks, andin widening the syHabus.!6 


Between 1835 ‘and 1838, William Adam, a Scottish Missionary, under 
. instructions of Lord William Bentinck conducted a survey of the state of 
education in Bengal. His three voluminous reports! provide a valuable 
picture of the educational condition. of thé people of Bengal. Adam observed 
that in the maktabs ( elementary Arabic schools ) secular subjects were rarely 
taught, .arithmetic and grammar being. almost totally neglected: - Normally, 
- pupils in maktabs learnt by rote parts of the koran and other religious books ; 
. they . also sometimes read a, little Persian and Urdu, and in a few cases 
‘learnt to write Persian. The patshalas, on ‘the ‘other hand, imparted instruction 
i ‘of a secular character : reading, writing, arithmetic, zamindari and mahajanee 
accounts, 18 letter-writing, a little Sanskrit grammar and .versified puranic 
` tales were’ taught. ‘Adam did not furnish any details of the method of 
instruction followed in tne maktabs. « However, with regard to patshalas, Adam 
noted that classes in these schools were arranged in four stages! : 


(a) in the first stage, pupils spent about eight to ten days tracing rower 
and consonants on the ground witha stick ; 


(b) the second stage lasted between iwo and a half to four years and 
“were spent 'Wntag in the palm leaf learning to join vowels to consonants, 


oP. 
eect etree 


oo Mist Sean Schools Report, pp. 20-29, citedvin. Laird, pp. 72-73. 
15Hints, 10-1 ; cf. A. Mukherjee, ‘M.ssionaries and the New Education in Bengal 
(1757-1823 )’, Calcutta Review, (Oct. 1964), both cited in Laird, p. 76. 
16Laird, p. 72. 4 
171W, Adam, Reports on the State of Education in Bzngal (1835 and 1838), Çed. Y; 
Anathnath Basu, (Calcutta : University of Calcutta, 1941 ). 
18Zamindari or ‘agricultural’ accounts taught mainly the calculation of the ‘area of 
-jand and the form of revenue accounts foz a given quantity of land. 
Mahajani or ‘commercial’ accounts taught ‘how to work out the interest of money 
and how to calculate the value of articles at a given price, 
For details, see Adam, pp. UELI, 7 d 
19Adam, pp. 143-145. ( , , i 
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forming componi letiers, and losing uos of numeration, money, - weight 
and measures ; 


_ (c) next, children were pasietea to the plantain leaf stage where 
arithmetic, simple cases of the mensuration of land and commercial and 


agricultural accounts were taught. This course usually extended from two to 
„three years; - 


(d) in the final stage, scholars were allowed to write on paper and 
were further instructed in agricultural and commercjal accounts, in the com- 
position of letters, and taught- a little Sanskrit grammar. The duration of 
this course was about two years. l 


Scholars often entered the- patshalas at the early age sof five years and the 
period spent at school usually lasted between six to nine years depending on 
'the ability of the individual pupil. ` 


Both the maktabs and patshalas were staffed by a single ETE whose 
. livelihood often depended où the fees and perquisites paid by his pupils. 
Adam’s general opinion was that the patshalas were more practical and 
useful as places of instruction than the maktabs.2° However, he observed . 
that there were defects in the existing patshalas system and that the instruction | 
given in these schools. were éxtremely rudimentary and unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless, Adam believed that, in spite of their defects, both the patshalas 
and the maktabs could be developed into useful seats of popular instruction,!? 
In his final report, dated 28 April 1838, he pleaded that the indigenous 
schools of Bengal should be used as the base in any scheme of national 
education.22 Unfortunately, Adam’s proposal was shelved by the then 
Bengal Government as being impractical.23 Instead, the Government adopted 
the “filtration theory’, which believed that education should first be concen- 
trated on the ‘upper’ classes from whom it would naturally filter downwards”4 


In accordance with the ‘downward filtration theory’, the Government 
of Bengal now began to direct, its efforts towards improving in education 
_ of the higher and middle classes in the chief towns or Sudder stations of 
‘its different districts. Bentinck’s resolution of 7th March, 1835 had decreed 
the formal ‘adoption of English education as the prime object of Government 

encouragement? and following the resolution, zillah schools were opened in 


‘WIbid., p. 153. 

` 2lTbid., pp. 146-148, 153. 7 ys ie 

22lbid, p. 363. i bees 

23J.A. Richey (ed.), Selections From Educational Records, Part 0 (New Delhi i 
Government of India Press, 1965 ), p. 65 (hereafter Richey ), 4 

24Ibid., p.` 65. 

35Sharp, pp. 130-31. 
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different district headquarters for the teaching of English iiteratnte and 
science through the medium of English. 26 The movement for English edu- 
cation was further strengthened by the resolution of Lord Hardinge in 1844 
which declared that “in every possible case a- preference shall be given in 
the selection of candidates for public employment, to thosé who have been 
educated in the institutions thus established®7 and especially to those ‘who 
have distinguished themselves therein by a more than ordinary degree of 
merit and attainment”.28 However, in 1844, Lord Hardinge had ‘also sanctioned 
the formation of village schools in the several districts of Bengal to ‘provide 
useful elementary instruction in the vernacular language. 29 The curriculum 
in these schools consisted of Vernacular reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and the histories of India and Bengal. A variety of causes contributed 
to the failure of these schools, not the least’ of which was the rising tide of 
English education which swept away the indigenous village schools.3° Down ' 
to 1854 the policy of promoting the education of the ‘upper’ classes conti- 
nued. Even the Hardinge schools, despite being set up in the villages to 
promote vernacular education, was in reality intended mainly for the ‘ upper’ 
and ‘middle’ classes, and this is borne out from the following remarks of 
the Under Secretary to” Government of Bengal : 


“Jt is the desire of the Governor that all boys who may come for 
instruction to these schools should be compelled to pay a monthly sum, 
. however small, for their tuition, and also be charged the full value to 
books supplied to them from the public stores, Gratuitous education is never 
appreciated, and moreover, the necessity for payment tends to induce more 
respectable classes to send their children to the government schools which 
would. otherwise be attended by those of the lowest orders. All are equally 
in want of instruction, and. it is obviously proper to begin with those who 
can not only contribute means for its further extension, but influence others 
by their example to follow the same course.3! 


This discussion shows that in the first half of” the nineteenth century the 
Bengal Government was not concerned with the education of the lower classes 
and hence made no attempt to make use of the numerous indigenous schools. 
The endeavours to reform the indigenous schools came mainly from the 
missionaries and from private societies and individuals. The policy ‘of the 
Bengal Government, at this stage, appeared to be one of non-interference in | 


26A, Basu, ‘Hundred Years of Western Education in Didia; Calcutta Review, 
vol. 57, (1953), p. 19. nae” p 

27Refers to the institutions for English education. . ‘. 

` 28Richey, pp. 90-91. T 

29Jbid., pp. 82-86. 

30Basu, P. 24. 

3iRichey, pp. 82-86. 
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the working of the patshalas and maktabs. The Charter Act of 1813 had 
made the East India Company for the first time responsible for the education 
of the Indidn people but until’ 1835 no. clear educational system evolved. 
After 1835 the attention of. the Government was focussed on catering to 
‘upper’ and ‘middle’ class education, while the lower classes were left to fend 
for themselves. - This policy continued down to 1854 and no significant move 
was made in the period to either promote or improve elementary education. 


If. Elementary Education in Bengal after 1854 


The Educational Despatch of 1854 fonuvlated for the first time a 
- properly articulated system of education from the primary school to the Uni- 
versity and called for the adoption of active measures to extend mass education. 

The Despatch instituted a clear change of government policy by encouraging 
` the extension of education to the masses instead of confining it- to the higher 
classes. Following the despatch, a` system of grants-in-aid to all schools im- 
parting a secular education was set up and a network of graded schools was 
established all ‘over Bengal comprising high schools, middle schools and 
elementary schools: We will now examine the developments that took place 
with regard to the’ different Schemes adopted to promote and | improve ele- 
mentary educatiozi. - f 


A. Measures: adopted to promote enna education 


Following the despatch of 1854 the Bengal Government undertook 
several schemes to promote elementary. education. The system of ‘circle’ 
schools was started in 1855 by H. Woodrow, Inspector for East Bengal.32 
Under this system, three or four schools were taken to constitute a ‘circle’ 
to which a government “pundit was attached on a fixed salary. The pundit’s 
duty was to visit the schools and induce the school guru to adopt an im- 
proved” course of instruction: The plan was ‘net adopted all over Bengal but 
only in some Divisions. The’ ‘Primary object of the scheme was the im- 
provément of the indigénows’ village schools by giving rewards to the gurus 
„and their pupils.’33 But that the ‘circle’ system did not succeed in its object 
is made clear in the Bengal Report of 1863-64 : 
“The plan (‘circle system) worked with considerable ej 
in the Central and South East Divisions : but the schools were not 
mainly attended by the lower orders which were supposed to consti- 
tute the niasses,, and “many of them came to be good Vernacular 


- Schools of the Middle ` Class, competing successfully in the Ver- 
nacular Scholarship Examination.”34 ; 


32Jbid., pp. 104-105, 
-33 Selections From Educational Records of the Government of India, vo. l, Educational 
Reports, 1859-71 (Dethi : Government of male 1960), p. 196. (hereafter S.E.R. ). 
34Ibid., p. 196, 
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In 1862, the lieutenant governor, Sir John Pater Grant, established a 
number of ‘model schools5 and made arrangements for maintaining an 
efficient inspectorate.3° He also instituted through a series of ‘normal 
schools’. a system of training for village gurus.37 On completion ‘of training ' 
the guru would return to his village and serve as a teacher with -a` guaran- 
teed income of -not less than Rs 5 per month.3 The: Normal School System - 
contained .two essential. features of the. English education system viz. provision 
for the support of “pupil teachers” and the augmentation of the trained tea- 
chers’ salaries. 39 However, the system had some drawbacks. It only helped 
to. improve the schools already in existence and did not envisage the establish- 
ment of new schools even where the need was.urgent.*° Moreover, the system 


operated on a very small scale due to want of funds because: only imperial 
funds were Svelnbig for the purpose.*! i 


“In 1864-65, “the. ‘Government made the village ‘the base Fo further 
extension of educational operations and a scheme designated as “The scheme 
of patshala: Improvement’? was drawn up. Under this scheme, a certain , 
number of gurus were to be transferred as stipendiary pupils to a.vernacular 
normal school, trained pupils from which were deputed to hold their places- 
. in the“patshalas until the gurus could be prepared for re-assuming charge of. 
` their proper duties.43 The patshalas submitting to this scheme ‘would be paid 
a fixed stipend- of Rs 60 per annum. However, -the improved patshalas: 
failed to promote mass education for the following reasons : 


(1) because, being associated with the Government, the ‘people insisted 
on regarding © them ‘as worth nothing unless they led directly to English 


education and- -employment, and hence the lower classes deserted the schools 
and held aloof from them ; A ae . ie 


(2) the blame: of schools being more advanced than the old pales 
the -new. gurus, while willing’ to commence service on the income provided for 
them, were soon found to be unwilling to continue to’ serve contentedly on 

35]bid. p. 192. 

36 Ibid., -P 192. 
- 37 Ibid. pp. 190-191. , a et, oes 
38 Ibid., pp. 190-191. : HAST i 
39 Education Commission, Report of Bengal Provincial Cominittee,, 1 p. 28, cited i in 
Sheela Bosé, “A Study in the: Mass Education Policy of the Government of Bengal 
(1854-1882), Bengal Past and Present, vol. XCVII, ae 185, _ Guly-December 1978), p.164. 
40Bose, p. 164. ; R 
41 Pay liamentary paper (p.p.), vol. 52, (1870), p.41, cited in Bose, p. 164. .. 
42 Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1864-65, p. 440, cited in Bosè, p. 164. 
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, those terms, and hence fresh - prospects nd _ stimulants had to Spe provided, 
and the scheme grew more and expensive .; 


- (3) the Government officers doing everything for the new gurus, presi- 
r at their selection, training them and endowing- their patshalas, the people 
no longer looked upon them as their own creatures for whom they must 
provide, but as outsiders depending on outside support ; 


(4)- economical though it was, the new scheme replaced popular effort 
tod ‘much, and led the people to lean too much on Government, and hence 
it proved too expensive for the finances of a poor country like. India.“4 


_ Lack of adequate funds hampered attempts.to aid and improve elemen- 
tary education and by 31 March 1872, there were in Bengal only 2,451 
primary schools with 64,779 boys.*5 In 1872, the new lieutenant governor, 
Sir George Campbell, declared the great object of his government to, be the 
extension of primary educatidn among the masses of the people and allotted 
Rs 4 lakhs ( Rs 4,00,000) for developing and encouraging indigenous edu- 
- cation in the villages.4°’ He revised the curriculum of the Patshalas, advoca- 
ted the setting up of normal schools at. the sub-divisional level, and for the 
first time established scholarships at the primary level. Primary education 


now expanded greatly and by 31 March iit there were 12, 229 primary 
schools with 303, 437 pupils. - 


The impetus “given to. primary education by Sir George Campbell was 
continued by his successor, Sir Richard Temple. Some improvements 
were now made on the curriculum for the primary scholarship examination 
and ‘the scholarships were declared to be open to all patshalas irrespective 
of whether they. took government aid or not. In 1873, a system of. ‘payment 
by results’ was instituted in- ‘Midnapur which. substituted the annual exami- 
nations of pupils at fixed centres for inspection of schools in situ and started 
regular monthly stipends. 4 A reward was given for _ passing each of the’ 
subjects of examination- which were reading,’ writing, written and mental 
arithmetic.49 This system was much cheaper than that of fixed stipends and 
was recommended by Sir Richard Temple for general adoption. 50 By 1881-82 


the? payment ‘by ‘results system Pacey, superseded t the fixed gents system 
allé ‘over’ t penia f e : 
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aba, pp. 141-142, Ge Rae ie Ae 
T ASCE, Buckland, Benga under the lieutenant Rarer a vols. ( Calcutta, 1902), Vol. 
= I, p. 526. 

- 46lbid.,. p,- 527. 

47 Ibid., p. 531. 7 

48 Indian Education Commission Report; 1882, pp. 100-101, ( hereafter. IECRÌ., 
_49]bid., p. 101. g 

50 Tbid., p. 101. a 88 S gins? 
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A further development of the system of payment by results was effected 
by the introduction of the “chief guru” system in 1877.5! Under this system, 
(introduced in sixteen districts of Bengal) every district was divided into 
small circles consisting of a group of patshalas and the best of the’ stipen-. 
diary gurus in the circle was to de. designated as ‘chief guru’.5? Apart 
from teaching in his own patshala, the chief guru would inspect ° other 
patshalas of his circle coaching both the teachers and advanced students, 
for which he would receive a small allowance. He would collect returns and - 
be responsible for their accuracy ; he would summon paftshalas to . central 
gatherings, distribute registers, books, and rewards to teachers or pupils, and 
generally act as an intermediate agent between the Department and the village 
schools.53 The chief guru system was not successful because | the District 
Magistrates did not always maintain the object of the system ie. to bring 
all indigenous schools under a system of supervision and control.54 


. Between 1870-71 and 1881-82, primary school enrolment in Bengal 
jumped from 68,044 to 836, 351 pupils.56 Although considerable expansion’ ` 
had been achieved, it was still far from being satisfactory. The General 
Council of Education in India, iù a petition to Lord Curzon, (1881) observed 
that “the department for primary education in India had been carried on so 
feebly that it had not kept pace with the natural increase in population, 
and that notwithstanding what has been done during the last twenty-seven 
yéars, we are further from undertaking the education of the masses- of the 
people than when we began ; for while we did not add 50,000 a year to 
‘our schools, the birth-rate added nearly 200,000 children of school age to. 
the population ‘of the country so that in 1881 there were more millions- of 
uheducated children then in 1854, the year of the great Educational Despatch’’.5¢ 
The ` Indian Education. Commission Report. of 1882. also called for special 
attention to be given towards making education-more easily accessible to’ the 
great `, mass of ‘the people. Between 1882 and 1907,.some changes were made ‘in 
the curriculum of the primary course.with a view to making it: more practical ;~ 
efforts were made to weed-out inferior patshalas and maktabs ; the management 
of goverment primary Schools were transferred: to district, ‘boards: ;. and 
municipalities were made financially responsible for the promotion ..of* primaty 
education in the locality. Despite these measures, however, these twenty- 
five years aaa very little expansion in primery education. ; In March: 1883, 
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the number of pupils in primary schools was 1,094, 91157 while in 1906-07 
the number was 1,639,26858 scholars, a very moderate increase. Thus, by 
the beginning of the twentieth century in a population of roughly 78.5 
a millions,’ - only about 24% of. boys of school going age in Bengal were - 
attending primary schools. 


The above survey shows that en 1854 and 1882, several schemes 
were drawn up by .the Bengal Government to promote primary education. 
The ‘Circle’ school system, ‘Normal’ school system, ‘Improved’ :patshalas, 
‘Payment by results’ system and the ‘Chief Guru’ system were all developed 
in this period to boost the cause of: mass education. As a result of these 
vigorous measures, primary education underwent ‘considerable. expansion and 
in the ten years between 1872 and 1882, the number of boys in primary 
schools jumped from 64,779 to 836, 351. 


After 1882, no exclusive scheme was designed to promote primary 
education and it appears that the attitude of the government shifted consider- 
ably in this period. While expansion in primary education continued to be 
desirable, attempts were also now being made to improve rapidly the quality 
of instruction imparted in. primary schools, ‘and accordingly curriculum was 
broadened - and some inferior schools weeded out. As a result of this 
stress on quality, elementary education did not witness much expansion in 
the period after 1882. ‘ 


B. Measures adopted to improve the quality of elementary education 


. Attempts to improve the quality of elementary education were mainly 
directed through three channels : teacher training, improvements in methods 
of instruction, and .curriculum Jevetopmėnt: . 


(i) Teacher Training 


One of the most frequent complaints heard aiat the Bengal patshalas 
was that the gurus were not properly qualified to impart a sound , education ` 
to the children. The knowledge of the gurus were extremely limited and 
rarely exceeded the bare rudimentary instructions given to their pupils. No 
improvement in the education system could be brought about without an 
improvement in the quality of the gurus. 


The first systematic attempt to do so came in 1855 when the ‘circle’ 
system attempted to raise the standard ‘of instruction in Bengal village schools 
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through improved teaching. Sir J.P. Grants ‘normal’ school scheme was a 
further step in this direction and provided for the regular training of village 
school gurus . Following this scheme, normal schools were opened in different 
districts of Bengal. Sir George Campbell’s: scheme of 1872 also laid particular 
stress upon “attaching newly appointed teachers of village schools for some 
months to training classes at the district. or Sub-divisional headquarters”.® 
In 1872-73 there were 26 government normal schools of all grades in Bengal. 


In 1874, a new scheme for the extension of ‘normal’ schools came into 
force wihch contemplated the establishment of lower grade training schools 
for village school teachers in each district.63 However, after a year’s trial, 
the scheme was abandoned as it was found to be too expensive. 


A new policy with regard to ‘normal’ schools was set forth in a -minute 
dated 9 September 1875.4 It was now decided that in Bengal proper, teachers 
for primary schools could be supplied in abundance from the classes 
educated in the lower vernacular and middle schools of -the country, and 
that for teaching up to the moderate standard of the lower primary scholar- 
ship, training in ‘normal’ schools were not required. As a result of this 
policy, the number of government normal schools fell from 41 in 1874-76. to 
17 in 1879 and by 1881-82 there were 8 normal schools for training superior 


vernacular and 10 for training village teachers, includirig the guru asia 
of Ist grade schools.® 


In 1885-86 the saa for guru classes for-giving training to the ordinary 
‘teachers of village schools was again revived. Headmasters of selected 
Middle Schools were authorized and encouraged to open classes for instruct- 
ing gurus of .neighbouring Patshaias in the subjects of the Upper Primary 
Examination, and giving them an elementary knowledge of school method.% 
Although these schools initially got a good response, the plan ultimately ended . 
in a failure owing to the limited funds available for primary education and - 
the scheme was finally ebandoned in 1897.97 


In. 1901-02, a new scheme for guru training was started in Bengal.© 
The plan was to establish a government Uppet Primary School in, each sub- 
division to which would be attached a class for ten gurus who would be 
required to attend this school for a course lasting two years. By 1907, it 
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was reported that 39 of these schools in East Bengal®? and 96 in Bengal 
were functioning.7 ; 


It is clear that several attempts had been made since 1854 to provide 
basic training and improve thereby the quality of the primary school teachers 
of Bengal. Despite all the efforts, however, little progress was in reality 
achieved and the number of trained primary school teachers in Bengal con- 
tinued to be deplorably low even at the turn of the century. In 1901-02, 
out of a total of 50,491 teachers in primary schools for boys and girls, 
only 2,052 were classified as being trained.7! Not only were primary school 
teachers untrained, but also there appeared to have been no increase in the 
ratio of the number of teachers to a school and, as in Adam’s time, most 
primary schools for boys in Bengal were still being staffed by a- single 
teacher. In 1901-02, Bengal had on an average only 106 teachers for every 
100 primary boys’ school’? l 


(ii) Improvements in the methods of instruction 


From the time of Adam’s report (1835) down to 1882, the methods 
of instruction used in the patshalas remained essentially the sone that is, 
classes were arranged in forur stages : i 


(a) writing on the ground with a stick ; 
(b) writing. on the palm leaf ; 
(c) writing on the plantain leaf ; 
(d) writing on paper. 
And, as before, children usually entered the patshalas at the age of five 
and took about six years to complete the patshala course. - 


How little the indigenous patshalas had advanced from the condition 
in which Adam had found them, is evident from the account given in the 
Report of the Bengal Provincial Committee (1882) : 


“On entering a patshala, a boy writes the letters of the alpha- 
bet with a piece of chalk on'the ground, repeating the names of 
the letters as he writes them. After the letters have been thus learnt, 
palm-leaves are used as materials for writing on with pen and ink, 
the first attempt being only to ink off the letters as they are traced 
by the guru with a pointed iron stylus. The pupils go on with the 
palm leaves, till they learn to write the compound letters, commi- 
tting to memory at this stage the multiplication table and various ° 

"Following partition of Bengal in 1905, East Bengal and Assam, became a new 
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. fractional tables, and being constantly practised one after another in 
the several ‘money-tables, weigats and measures. Every evening be- 
fore the patshala breaks up all the children stand together and repeat 
the tables simultaneously in ckorus, or sometimes they follow a 
monitors lead. From the palm-leaf promotion is given to ‘plan- 
tain-leaf’, in which Subhankari, or native arithmetic, is taught. In 
most of the patshalas, slates and (in Bihar) taktis (boards) are 
also being used. The scholar is now at liberty to take up paper. 
He is taught letter-writing, zemindari and mahajani accounts, forms 
of documents, the versified puranic tales, and lastly a little Sanskrit 
grammar, and abhidhan.”73 


The conditions described above remained virtually unchanged down to the end 


of the century. The 4th Quinquennial Review of the progress of education 
in India noted : 


“the ordinary village lower primary school has only one teacher. 
Sometimes he may not have more than 10 to 20 pupils, but ina 
large village the number may be as many as 60 or even more. 
From the infant stage upwards the pupils are divided into five 
classes. In the better schools the teacher sitsin the middle of one 
side of the room and the pupils are arranged all round the wall ; 
the highest class sitting on his. immediate right, and so on in 
gradation. In other schools the children sit pell mell on the floor. 
There is no defined monitorial system, but one or two of the bigger 
boys help the teacher with the lower classes and exercise an authority 
which is as much feared as that of the guru himself.”74 


It is evident that not much improvement had been induced in the 
methods of instruction followed in the patshalas. The changes which were 
made related mainly is the introduction of printed books and use of slates. 
The real point of departure came after 1901 with the attempts to introduce the 
kindergarten system.?5 The kindergarten system, developed in Germany, 
was then being increasingly practised in Europe. It was a completely new 
concept and its introduction in Bengal involved necessarily a radical alteration 
in the operation of the old patshalas both in respect of subjects and methods 
of teaching. The kindergarten systems however, did not prove to be succes- 
ful and was subjected to revision in 1907. 


ane 


(iii) Curriculum development 


The subjects usually taught in the indigenous patshalas were writing, 
reading, arithmetic, zamindari and mahajanee accounts, letter-writing, a little 
Sanskrit grammar and versified Puranic tales. Till 1882, the above curriculum 
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prevailed in the primary schools and the attempts at improving the curri- 
culum in this period were mainly endeavours at systematising a study of the 
above subjects. It should be noted, however, that following implementation 
of the ‘normal’ school system, the simple standard mentioned above passed 
into a higher standard with geography, history, and advanced portions of 
arithmetic being added to the general curriculum.76 This tendency to raise 
the standard of instruction was subsequently checked and restored to its 
former level by Sir George Campbell who declared : 


“What is wanted is to teach ordinary village boys enough to 
enable them to take care of their own interests in their own station 
of life, as petty shop-keepers, small land-holders, raiyats, handi- 
craftsmen, weavers, village headmen, boatmen, fishermen and what 
not. It is beyound all, things desirable [not to impart at village 
schools that kind of ‘teaching which, in a transition state of society, 
might induce boys to think themselves above manual labour or 
ordinary village work.”77 


In January 1879, the Government -of India divided: primary education 
into upper primary and lower primary categories.78 Following this, the 
government of Bengal prescribed two different syllabuses forthe lower primary . 
and upper primary standard. In the lower primary standard, copy-writing 
and Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer were now added to the usual routine 
study of reading, writing, and basic arithmetic, while in the upper primary 
standard, advanced arithmetic, history, geography, elements of physics, 
Euclid Book I and Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer were to be taught along 
with vernacular language.?? The Government clearly now was beginning to 
stress qualitative improvements in primary instruction. 


On I January 1901, the syllabus was further revised and kindergarten 
occupations, drawing, school-drill, object lessons on the sky and air, and 
science primers I and II were prescribed for lower primary course in addition 
to the usual reading, handwriting and arithmetic.°° The new syllabus was 
designed to make the lower primary course less bookish and more practical: 
Although many new subjects were for the first time introduced, the total 
course of reading was in fact reduced to 179 pages from the 279 pages of 
the old syllabus.’! However, by 1907, the introduction of the new curriculum 
came to be looked upon as a failure mainly because of the undue prominence 
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given to the teaching of science whch the teachers of the day were not 
qualified enough to teach effectively.®? 


It is evident then, that the main efforts to introduce a truly modern 
curriculum in the elementary schools came after 1882. The use of printed 
books was an absolute necessity to follow the curriculum effectively. Adam 
had noted in his first report (1835) that following the establishment of the 
Calcutta School Society (1818) attemp-s were being made to introduce gradually 
simple printed books in the indigencus schools. In fact, the process had 
started even earlier with the Serampore missionaries leading the way. Through- 
out the nineteenth century, every successive government in Bengal urged 
and endeavoured the use of printed books in elementary schools. And yet, 
paradoxically, even as late as in 1906-07, of the 935,000 lower primary 
pupils in Bengal, 345,000 were not using printed books while in East Bengal 
and Assam 214,000 pupils out of a total of 570,000 lower primary scholars 
were without printed books.83 Approximately, about 37% of the pupils in 
the elementary schools were not using printed works and apparently 
remained untouched and unaffected by the curriculum innovations of the 
government. 


EI Conclusion 


The system of elementary education that eventually developed in Bengal 
in the nineteenth century was based >n Bengal’s existing network of indige- 
nous schools. Adam’s suggestions, which had been ignored in the 1830's; 
were adopted in the 1850’s and the village patshalas were made the vehicles 
for disseminating elementary education to the masses. i 


Till 1882, the Bengal Government endeavoured to avoid any “rapid i im- 
provement or elevation of the standards in the patshala’ and attempted to 
provide instruction in only those simple subjects which were thought to be 
required by the mass of the people. The improvements introduced in this 
period consisted mainly of organising in a more systematic manner the sub- 
jects taught in the patshalas ; ; popularising the use_of printed “books : and 
providing training to gurus so as to render them more efficient and 1 capable 
in their work, E ooo ee ents a 


Even after 1882, indigenous schools continued to be ihe: “base “of the 
elementary- system but the government now began to devise more ambitious 
changes aimed at qualitative improvements. By the end of the century, 
the curriculum was considerably widened ; the, kindergarten system was 
introduced ; and efforts were made to provide better dwellings and . equip- 
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ment for elementary schools. Now, at last, the old pafshalas were beginning 
to get a truly modern look. 


One important result of the government involvement in elementary 
education was to reduce a section of the indigenous patshalas into purely. 
lower class schools. Patshalas, as ` originally set up by the people, were. 
never exclusively mass oriented institutions. In fact, patshalas often owed 
their existence to the support of the respectable and wealthy local inhabitatns 
whose children would attend the schools along with those of the poorer 
classes.°4 The upper classes who frequented these patshalas were only, too 
glad to see them taken up by the Government and improved while’ the 
masses looked on the improvements solely as a foundation for future 
scholastic attainments and English education, lost their interest and began to 
drop off.85 Babu Bhudeb Mukherjee, architect of the ‘improved’ patshala 
scheme, wrote in 1863 : “the peculiar circumstances of the country had for 
a long time past created a diversity of interest, so to say in educational 
matters, between the well-to-do and the lower classes of the community, the 
supervision with the better classes alone are competent to exercise over 
educational establishments had been in a great measure withdrawn from the 
patshalas. The remuneration of the teachers of these institutions had also 
fallen off with the interest of those who had the means to pay adequately, 
and an inferior set of men accordingly came to: occupy the once honour- 
able post of gurumohashoy.’®® Hence, the unaided patshalas which’ remained 
outside the government system, were reduced to the position of genuine mass 
schools. : 


Throughout the second half of ‘the nineteenth century, the government 
endeavoured to promote and improve elementary education. Its achievements 
were extremely limited and far from: being satisfactory. The policies adopted 
to improve the quality of elementary instruction were.often illconceived and 
hastily planned. Too many experiments were tried and no consistent plan 
was.drawn up. Ambitious schemes were designed without first developing thé 
machinery- to carry out the. schemes. A. varied -curriculum and kindergarten 
system were introduced perhaps without realising that trained teachers were 
essential to ensure the. success of the scheme. -In 1901-02, only 2,052 ‘primary 
school teachers. were trained out of a total of 50,491 and 37% of pupils in 
primary schools were still not using printed books. Clearly, the government 
schemes at qualitative improvements were extremely restricted and did not 
reach a \ large segment of the population. 
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The government’s attempts to diffuse knowledge among the lower classes 
of the people also met with a similar limited success, and at the turn of the 
century only about 24% of boys of school going age in Bengal were atten- 
ding schools. A number of explanations can be offered to account. for the. 
limited expansion of elementary education : First, most of the measures 
initiated by the government were directed more at improvement rather than 
at expansion. ‘Circle’ system, ‘normal’ school system and the ‘improved’ 
patshala system were all basically designed to improve the quality of in- 
struction through using trained gurus and printed books. In 1874-75, the. 
officiating Director of Public Instructicn wrote, “the justification of the pat- 
shala scheme was the improvement much more than the extension of primary 
education.”87 Sir G. Campbell, on the other hand, was more concerned with 
promoting elementary education and kis efforts had led to considerable expan- 
sion. 


. Second, the government did not realize that mere setting up of new 
schools and improving old ones were not enough to attract the ‘masses, 
In the absence of any law providing for compulsory attendance, incentives 
would have to be drawn up to attract the masses to the schools. Bhudeb 
Mukherjee,. inspector of schools, observed that, “in schools designed exclusively 
for the masses, not only must every ordinary item of expenditure be’ borne 
by government, but even their books must be supplied to the children gratis, 
and: occasionally prizes in cash of articles of food'and clothing to them’ as 
bribes for their regular attendance at school.”38 Not only was nothing done int 
the direction but rather the government continued to insist on levying tuition 
fees right down to the end of the century. This no doubt had a negative 
effect and kept many children away from the schools. 


-.+ Third, the government did not receive any co-operation from the ‘upper’ 
‘and ‘middle’ classes in the attérapts to extend mass education.’ In fact, these 
classes were often hostile anc blind to the claims of elementary education. The - 
English-educated Bengali. intelligentsia never desired that the sons and ‘daughters 
of. the fishermen’ and thë cultivators should -be educated en masse -for they 
felt that- the peasant; boy: whose mind had been’ elevated by knowledge ‘would 
find it beneath his dignity to hold the plough or sow'the’seed any longer:®9 
- Such an attitude andermined: ‘and Bemiperss ‘government efforts at boosting 
_thass education. ette 
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Finally, the lack of adequate funds consistently plagued government efforts 
to promote education throughout the nineteenth century. In 1896-97, the 
Bengal government spent 29% of total education expenditure on primary 
schools and 37% on secondary schools.%° The average cost of educating a 
pupil in an Arts College for the same year was Rs. 113.8, Rs. 19.1 in secondary 
schools and only Rs. 2.7 in primary schools.) The Bengal government’s 
allocation of expenditure for elementary education did not match its promise 
of diffusing mass education. Clearly, despite all the loud talk, the priorities 
were still very much with higher education. 
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SETTLEMENT WORK IN BENGAL, 1934-40 
NOTES OF TALK BY MR. F.O. BELL TO ASIATIC 
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Settlement work involved making a Record of Rights, and in some 
places, settlement of rents and revenue. Bu* in the Dinajpur district, where 
Mr. Bell had been settlement Officer, there was virtually no temporarily 
settled land, and as the rivers were fairly small, and kept a constant course, 
there was no work involving revision cf rents and revenue. In Rangpur, with 
the Tista, Dharla, and other tributarizs of the Brahmaputra concerned, there 
had been such work. 


Unlike other parts of India, Bengal had no record of rights prepared 
until the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, authorised such procedure. After its 
enactment, the first district records were made in Bihar—the name of Sir 
John Kerr, being associated with this work. There had been a number of 
records made in Bengal proper, for individual estates (often under the Court 
of Wards ) but work began on the district basis in Bakarganj. It is thought 
that the work started in that district because it was believed to be more 
lawless, and to have more crime due to uncertain posession of land in an 
area, where river courses were frequently changing, than any other district. 
Mr. Nicholas Beatson Bell, who had been District Magistrate of the district 
and was a very vigorous personality, was the first Settlement Officer, and 
Mr. J.C. Jack who worte the Final Report, was his assistant. Work started in 
Bakarganj in 1901, and continued th-oughout, the province until completed in 
Dinajpur in 1940. 

In later years, in the last three districts of Malda, Rangpur and 
Dinajpur, aerial survey was used for the first stage of the work. It was 
cheaper than the older method of doing the first stage, the Malda report 
giving details. 

The district operation was planned in the office of the Director of 
Land Records and Surveys, acting under the Revenue Department of the 
provincial government. Both the Rangpur and Dinajpur districts, which had 
areas of 3,600 to 4,000 square miles were divided into four approximately 
equal blocks. As a preliminary, aerial photos were taken of the country 
concerned. A traverse survey had been made by the Survey party, and easily 
identifiable marks were shown on tha ground, and the same on the photo 
negatives. By placing the negatives above an adjustable table, a print of 
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the country concerned could be obtained on the plotted scale of 16 inches to 
the milé. These photos, glued on to a sheet of zinc, of convenient size, 
were then sent down to the district for use in the field. I should, .add 
that all the work was done on plans to a scale of 16 inches to the mile, 
except in urban areas, where sucha scale would have been too congested. 
For such areas, we used 32 or even 64 inches to the mile. It is evident 
to anyone who knows the Bengal countryside, that in open fields, the ails 
between plots of land are easily visible, and in such areas, the old method 
of survey of dividing the traverse sheets into blocks was unnecessary. But 
where the boundaries of plots were cancelled in areas of homesteads, bamboos 
and trees, some plotting: from blocks, based on identifiable points, was inevitable. 


The work was divided into two years of operation. The first year, 
known as the cadastral year, started with checking of the scale of the photos. 
They had to be measured on recognisable points, and if the result showed 
that the photo was more than one link in two chains out of scale, it had 
to be returned to the Survey office for another print. The first stage, of 
kistwar and khanapuri, was carried out by amins. These men, perhaps best 
described as literate villagers, and mostly from the Noakhali, Tippera and 
Bakarganj districts, came to the settlement regulatly. They worked in groups 
of about a dozen, supervised by a kanungo. The kanungos, who were a 
special grade ‘of settlement officials were well educated men,—some were gradu- 
ates—and they received a scale of pay which was similar to that of the 
B.J.C.S. but they were not pensionable, which was a great grievance for these 
men were virtually permanent Government servants. The whole block of the 
year’s operation would be divided into say 7 or 8 circles, each under ‘an 
Assistant Settlement Officer—usually a Sub-deputy Collector, but sonietimes a 
Deputy Collector. Each circle would have some 8 to 10 kanungos, supervising 

_his halka, with some 12 amins. The amins would go out to the villages, 
- provided with a chain of standard 22 yeards length (100 links), and the 
appropriate number of pins for his chain work. He would take the photos 
of the area he was to survey and have to find his own helper, or chainman. 
He would probably find a local lad to do this work, paying him a small 
fee. The amin would provide his own flags, (a strip of white cloth fixed to 
a stick ), and his- own loggi, or bamboo pole, marked up to 20 links in 
height. The amin would be provided with an offset square for fixing right 
angles, and red ink or paint, for marking the field boundaries on the photo. 


One matter of importance, was that the photos had necessarily been 
in strips, as seen from the plane. The maps had to be prepared by villages. 
The amin would therefore have to start his recording from the North West 
corner of a village to which he had been sent, and this position might be 
anywhere on the photo. The determination of villages for survey purposes’ 
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involved a procedure, according to possession, starting from the villages 
or mauzas, as fixed during the Revenue Survey. We varied the villages by 
amalgamating small village of less than 100 acres, with their neighbours, 
and splitting up villages which would have to be mapped on more than 
five sheets. The process was carried out by the Circle Officers, with an appeal 
to the Settlement Officer. There. was in fact little trouble about villages 
and their boundaries. While mapping, the amin would prepare the 
first record, entering the names of the persons in possession of the land, 
with the names of the persons to whom he’ paid rent. A copy of the 
record would be handed to the rent receiver. After the amin had 
finished his work, the market photos would be sent to a central circle camp, 
where the different parts of a village would be traced on to celluloid, and to give 
a proper sheet of a village, or part of a village, if more than one sheet 
was needed. The celluloids would then be sent to the Survey office in 
Alipore, and vandyke sheets printed off for the next stage of the work. 
This consisted of the “bujharat” of the fields, carried out by the kanungo. 
At this stage, he would check the boundaries of every plot, check the names 
of possessors and of the rent receivers, and enter the rent paid according to 
both landlord and tenant. He would not, however, decide the rent. He would 
also check the crop entries in the khasra, or plot index, and the details of 
the live-stock—entered, as possessed at every household in the village. This 
field work. was planned to finish early in June, before the rains started 
seriously, and the recess period until the next field season started after the 
Pujas, would be spent in a janch, or complete check of all the records’; 
seeing that there was on duplication of plot numbers that the khatian numbers 
of superior and inferior interests tallied. The recess period tended to be one 
of easing off for the field staff, those who had been very hard worked 
during the field season being sent on leave. (It should have been stated that 
after the original record had been made by the amins, the area of every 
plot, and so of the village as a whole, was calculated in the circle camp by 
means of an “acre comb”,—a simple quadrilateral of brass, with thin 
cotton strings stretched across the middle in one direction. The strings were 
placed at such an interval, that when laid along one boundary of a plot of 
the map, the area of the plot would be known in hundredths of an acre, 
by Stretching a pair of dividers along the width of the plot within the two 
adjacent pair of string. The total area of the plot would be -read off 
from the scale on the top of the acre comb). l 


The second year’s work, was known as the Attestation year. The block 
would be divided into some dozen circles, each under an Attestation Officer, 
who might be a gazetted officer, or a senior kanungo, known as a Revenue 
Officer. The duties of the officer were to decide the rent of the holding, 
and the status under the Bengal Tenancy Act. Sometimes, as in Rangpur 
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there were difficulties as to deciding, whether a tenancy was a. tenure of a 
raiyati holding. The difficulty arose because the traditional agriculural tenant 
of North Bengal was known as a jotedar. Most men holding this title were 
in fact agriculturists by social practice, but some jotes were very large, and 
had been in a measure sub-let, and it is likely that these large jotes were 
classed as tenures. A point which often had to be decided, was whether the 
raiyati holding was ‘mokarari’ ie. held at a'rate of rent fixed in perpetuity. 
There was a section in the Tenancy Act, which provided that if a raiyat 
could show that he. fad held at the same rent, or rate of rent of 20 years, 
he was to be resumed to have held at that rent since the Permanent Settle- 
ment. This provision was repeated from the older Rent Act, Act X of 
1859,—enacted 60 years after the Permanent Settlement, but the provision, 
repeated in the Act of 1885, appeared rather more artificial, The provision 

` was well known in the countryside, and tenats who had old rent receipts 
produced them. The landlords would usually try to rebut the presumption 
by showing their own jama washil baki papers,-~and other estate papers, to 
prove the origin of the tenancy after 1793, or a variation of rent. The 
various High Court rulings on the evidentiary value of these papers were 
studied carefully. In fact the results were very different in the various estates. 
In some, it was impossible to rebut the presumption, and many tenants were 
recorded as holding at a rent fixed in perpetuity. 


After attestation, the finally janched records were draft published at 
some suitable place not too far from the village to which they referred, and 
objections could be put in by anyone who felt there was a mistaken record. 
These filed under section 103A, and known as “tin dhara” objections were 
heard by an Assistant Settlement Officer, and if allowed, incorporated in the 
record. The checked records would then be printed at the Settlement press, 
at Rangpur, where there were 18 presses, all worked by ordinary Bengali 
printers. 

The final stage of the work assuming that there were no revenue 
settlement, or diara. proceedings, would be the distribution of the records, 

“and the recovery of costs. -The actual cost realised in Dinajpur was Rs. 
1.8.0. an acre, a figure arrived at by taking the actual cost of operations, 
adding 25 Rs. a square mile for the loss on Air Survey in the Malda district, 
“and deducting 20% as the Government’s share of the costs. The Rs.1.8.0. 
_ + was divided equally between those classed as raiyats, and their superior land- 
lords, in varying grades. There were special charges of under-raiyats. ) 


The recovery of costs, at first proceeded well, for landlords looked 
forward to receiving their records, from which they could file applications 
for the enhancement of rent. You will probably recall that a ground for 
enhancement was that there has been a rise in the average local prices of 
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staple food crops during the currency of the present rent. The history of 
local prices of rice in the years before the institution of case became possible, 
showed that the decennium ended in 1936 contained four years of high 
prices in the late 1920s, and six of relatively low prices. Even so, enhance- 
ment for rents current from before 1908 were quite legal, but in view of the 
four years of high prices, it was decided not to enhance any rents by more 
than 2 annas in the rupee. In fact, an amending Act, which became law 
as Act VI of 1938, and was operative retrospectively from August 1937, 
stopped virtually all decisions made, and recovery had to proceed without 
any special inducement for landlords. The certificate procedure had to be 
used in a number of cases of non-payment. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Akbar Ali khan, Some Aspects of Peasant Behaviour in Bengal : A 


Neo Classical Analysis. Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 
Dhaka, 1982. 


Mr. Khan’s book uses multiple correlation analysis to show that the data 
is consistent with price incentives explaning acreage shifts in late nineteen 
century Bengal, especially away from cash crops (period 1890-1914). This is 
consistent with a great deal of recent work about peasant behaviour in pre- 
independence India. It, of course, leaves unexplored the question of how the 
price relatives were established, and whether they were just in some more 
general sense. The whole excercise is dependent on the admittedly weak crop 
data for the period, but it is probable that they report trends more accu- 
rately than absolute levels. 


At a couple of points, Mr. Khan either stretches his’ data or goes on 
speculatively far beyond it. It is questionable whether one can compare price 
elasticities of various commodities internationally (as on page 100 )—railway 
and canal construction may have injured the ‘forests but no support is 
contained here. There are one or two questionable statements—Sambalpur 
is now in Orissa and the account on p.22 seems to confuse pre and post- 
1947 boundaries, on p. 58 proportion of acreage is correlated with absolute 
rent levels, where proportionate share of rent would be more appropriate. 
Incidentally, despite what is said on p. 112, nowhere is it demonstrated that 
farmers were not becoming more miserable—simply that whatever their trend, 
they were behaving rationally in terms of price incentives in meeting -it. - 

Otherwise an excellent and stimulating study. l 


ES 
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K. ALI : Bangladesh a New Nation 
Ali Publication, Dhaka, 1982. 
pp. 1—XVIII. 1—282 
Price : White Paper Tk. 85.00 
Cffset Tk. 150.00 


Prof. K. Ali’s “Bangladesh, a New Nation” is undoubtedly a new addi- 
tion to those works brought out so far on the history of this new nation 
emerged on December 16, 1971 with a distinct place on the map of the 
world. In the preface of the book the author has claimed that an attempt 
has been made to utilise all available materials and incorporate all facts 
into account. The book contains a preface, an introduction, six chapters, 
an appendix and an index. The introduction of the book is virtually a 
summary of the contents of all the chapters. The author has placed refer- 
ences of books at the end of the introduction as well. 


It is to be pointed out here that the introduction of a book of this 
kind ‘ought to analyse the source meterials more elaborately in order to 
enlighten the readers more on the subject. This was very much necessary 
because during the last ten years after the birth of Bangladesh, no serious 
and meticulous attempt hes been taken in the compilation of the sources 
of the liberation struggle of the Bangalees against the Pakistani rule. Perhaps 
quite a large number of them have been lost and consigned ‘into oblivion 
by now. 


In the first chapter, the author has overlooked important problems of 
the history of the subcontinent, viz, terrorism, communal violence, emergence 
of socio-economic classes, growth of party system before.1947, etc. The 
second chapter of the book entitled “East Pakistan in Pakistan” incorporates 
“thé “basic facts-“of the history of the then Pakistani rule with a discussion 
on the burning problems ` “that. were hastening the process of an: ‘impending 
crisis in 1971. The author . has acded a short biographical note on the 
Sher-e-Bangla A. K. Fazlul Haq. The chapters covering the events after the 
emergence of Bangladesh and its subsequent history under Sheikh “Mujibur 
Rahman and Ziaur Rahman could have been widely dealt witli totlchiig 
foreign relations, domestic problems, proliferation of party politics, socio- 
cultural transformation, problems of nationalisation and new economic policy. 
While going through these chapters the reader will find only the darker 
aspects of the history of the period. There is a wide scope of developing 
the chapters under reference with primary source materials and new inter- 
pretations. 
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On the whole the book has been written in a historical perspective and 
it is expected that it will go a long way in filling up a great void that 
exists in the arena of historical literature primarily on the history of 
Bangladesh after its emergence as a new nation. However, it is hoped that 
the author will utilise new and unknown sources while revising his work in 
future. The work of this nature will undoubtedly take a new look with new 
materials and information in its subsequent edition. l 


K. M. Karim. 


{ax 


Abul Kalam, Peacemaking in Indochina 1954-1975 ; The University of 
Dhaka, First Editicn, January 1983, pp. 1-XIV, 458 : one 
Tk. 125.00 US $ 12.00. 


This book under review is, on the one hand, a study on South East 
Asian crisis situatoin ; on the other, it is an advocacy for the use of 
peacemaking technique with a theoretical framework. The author’s attempt 
has been clearly expressed in the preface where he states : “It examines the 
struggle between Hanoi and Washington over Indochina as a case study of 
failure of the effort for international peacemaking. Utilizing a peace research 
framework the study advances the -hesis that, given an asymmetry in the 
nature of the conflict as well as in the geoplolitical perception of the pro- 
tagonists, peacemaking would have a limited scope for manoeuvre. Utili- 
zing a framework of strategic analysis the argument has been carried further 
along and it is suggested that, given the zero-sum strategic situation in a 
conflict, peacemaking would be irrelevant” (p. vii ). 


After the Second World War Indochina has been the most focal point 
of the power game in South East Asian region. The collapse of the war- 
time alliance and the emergence of the People’s Republic of China—had 
greatly influenced Indochina’s polity. Though World War I ushered in 
independent states in Indochina, but it also flamed new conflicts especially 
rivalry among the local groups and powers. 


With the involvement of the great powers an unfortunate situation 
evolved in Vietnam, which ulimately developed into a major international 
conflict. In course of time Hanoi and Washington emerged as the two. 
main contenders in the conflict. The US involvement in the Indochinese war 
has been condemned by many countries, especially by those of the Third 
World. The Mai Lai Massacre committed by the American soldiers in 
Vietnam and the anti-U.S. protest rallies in cities and towns of different 
countries led, along with other factors, to peacemacking efforts on Indochi- 
nese coflict. Dr. Abul Kalam has chosen a subject for his doctoral thesis 
which was so significant in the recent years. Hisjob has been no doubt 
a difficult one. In writing a foreword for the book Adam Curle, the Emeritus 
Professor, School of Peace Studies, Bradford University, Englaind says : 
“Let me say at the outset that this work comes up with no-easy 
solutions, it is not a how-to-do-it manual for peacemakers. On the contrary 
one of its greatest values is that it demonstrates how difficult, even impossible, 
peacemaking is in certain circumstances. If this had been in widely enough 
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recognized by all involved they would have saved themselves a great deal 
of ‘trouble and might have been freed to pursue more constructive courses 
of action” (p.V). Fortunately Dr. Kalam has done his job successfully. 


“The book is divided into seven chapters, each again, having several 
sub-chapters indicating special themes. In the introductory chapter Dr. 
Kalam tries to define few terms like. ‘causes of war’ and ‘condition of 
peace’. He has quoted Quincy Wright to define the two terms : “the absence 
of conditions of peace is the cause of war”. Hence peacemaking is the 
response to war. So no one can question the importance of peacemaking in 
Indochina. The author also tries to justify his orientation of study in res- 
ponse to paradoxical situation created by the deceptive profession of peace on 
the part of the actors involved in Indochinese conflict. In the notes he 
defines the geographical term Indochina, first coined by Malte-Brun, though 
political colour was given by the French since 1887 (Note 4) ; outlines the 
different actors in tne conflict (Note 11 ).; and evaluates Galtung’s Peace 
Research Model ( Notes 24-31 ). 
` ‘In chapter H the author outlines the asymmetry situation in the con- 
flict system of Indocina ; the author construed in details the Alliance system 
in the areas—the communist alliance, local and extra local, and the US 
and non-communist alliance. In describing the alliance system the author 
started with the foundation of the Vietnamese Communist Party of February 
3,1930 in Hong Kong by Nguyed Ai Quoc, popularly known as Ho chi 
Minh. To give a broader character, the party, however was renamed as 
the Indochinese Communist party (ICP). The ICP declared a two-phase 
struggle : (1) a bourgeoise democratic revolution when the French imperialism 
would be overthrown, and complete independence of Indochina would be 
achieved : (2) a social revolution would then follow based on the’ destruction 
of feudalism and the overthrow of the mandarine (p.20). After: the fall -of 
‘France a new United front of all-the patriotic forces, Doc Lap Dong 
‘Minh Hoi, popularly known as Viet Minh was formed by the ICP on May 
19, 1941. Since then the Viet Minh undertook an active campaign in an 
attempt to prepare the Indochinese people for general uprising against the 
-colonial power.‘ On the military front the ICP initated a United guerrilla 
force, Vietnam guai phong guam ( Vietnamese Liberation Forces ) under the 
-leadership of Vo. Nguyen Giap. The ICP National Conference held on 
.August 13-15, 1945, decided to launch a Provisional Government. On 30th 
„August Emperor Bao Dai abdicated formally in favour of the revolutionary 
‘government. On 2nd September 1945 Ho Chi Miah proclaimed the birth of 
‘the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (in North Vietnam). In Cambodia the 


newly formed Nekhum Issarak Khmer ( Khmer Freedoni Front ) started 
harassine the French in Qronct IQAN Tg bẹr tarn 
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Resistance under the leadership of the newly formed Pracheachon (People’s 
party). In Laos the Lao Issara (Resistance forces) formed government-in- 
exile in 1946 in Bankok led by a triumvirate of princes: Phetsarath, Suo- 
phanouvong and Soùvanna Phouma. But in 1947 prince Souvanna Phouma 
deserted the movement to join the French-sponsored administration in Vientiene. 
The Resistance group led by Souphanavong soon get itself organized under 
the banner of the Pathet Lao (Lao Land). On August 13, 1950 the 
Pathet Lao held its first “Resistance Congress” and elected a new government 
of Pathet Lao. On February 11, 1951 the ICP decided to dissolve itself 
and sponsored a new revolutionary party : Dang Lao Dong Vietnam { Viet- 
nams Worker’s Party or D.L.D.) in order to avoid an offence to the suscep- 
tibilities of Laotian and Cambodian nationalists. The result was during 
November 1953—May 1954, the growth of Resistance and finally, the collapse 
of the entrenched camp of Dien Bien Phu. French defeat at Dien Bien 
Phu and French departure after the Gevena Agrement was followed by an 
American Re-engagement in the inner circle of Indochina. Dr. Kalam 
thus traces the revolutionary history of indochina and shows how the extra- 
regional Communist powers like China and the USSR were drawn into 
Indochina conflict by consideration of their global and strategic interests. 
The author then refers to the origin of the US involvement and its alliance 
system. Three figures on pages 17,18, and 50 clarify author’s position on 
the alliance system in the region. 


In chapter II the author traces the asymmetry in the contending perception 
of Indochinese situation. According to the author the divergent views on the 
Indochinese situation was the root cause of the conflict and thus prolongation 
of peace effort. The main motivation of the American involvement in the 
Indochinese conflict was the preservation of freedom and containment of 
‘communism. The continuity of such a theme was evident as late as the 
1960s. As Dean Rusk said, “We have a basic commitment to freedom, for 
_ ourselves. And that requires an environment in the rest of the world where 
freedom can survive and flourish.’ And America’s anticommunist stand 
had geopolitical relevance. Thus Dulles explained that it was therefore essential 
for the US to ensure that Indochina was not subjected to “the new impe- 
rialism of the Soviet Communist bloc” (P 75). At this stage Dr. Kalam 
discusses the Domino and Linkage (Test Case ) Theories. As we know. the 
Domino theory was first spelled out in 1949 after the communist victory in 
‘China. It was considered as a great defeat for the US for if Southeast 
Asia was also swept by Communism the US would ‘suffer a major political 
rent, with serious repercussions. The superpower role of the USA is. also 
considered here explicitly by the author. On the other hand the communists 
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The communists, according to the author, believed that they were fighting, a 
just and sacred war—a war in self-defence and for independence. And so the 
NLF (the liberation wing of the South Vietnam) on its part pledged to 
strive shoulder to shoulder with the North to fulfil gloriously the common 
task of fight against the US. Similarly, the Laotian and Khmer Revolutio- 
naries also demonstrated an equivalence in their consciousness with regard 
to. Vietnamese Revolutionary Struggle. Thus in the Indochinese conscious- 
ness socialism and freedom were indivisible. Dr. Kalam then shows -how 
these asymmetric balance of consciousness created difficulties for peacemaking 
in Indochina till 1972. 


‘In Chapter IV Dr. Kalam analyses the process of bargain in the peace- 

` making by the parties involved in Indochinese war. According to the author, 
three aspects could be detected : (1) The civil aspect, involving the contest 

between Saigon and the NLF ; (ii) The international aspect involving 

Hanoi and Washington, and (iii) Finally, a political settlement of conflict 

(p.115). Here Dr. Kalam tries to give a detailed account of the peacemaking 

Process which suggests three phases. The initial non-bargaining phase : there 

‘was hardly any bargaining for peace. Repeated advances and approaches 

were made by both the parties. An the DRV amidst protracted fighting 

was strengthening its position the French military wanted the end of 

‘war. But the US resisted all efforts for a negotiated settlement. The post- 

Geneva peace bargaining was going on along the US line which liked to 

see a settlement by the strength of terms U Thant, the former Secretary 

‘General of the UN suggested. on July 8, 1964 an international conference to 
settle the conflict which could not be held due to the US rejection. The 

second phase of pasive or indirect bargaining started in early 1965 when the 

US showed her willingness for a negotiated settlement. But the US process 

of peace was not followed up with concrete moves, rather she continued a 

‘major build: up of-troops and -air power as part of escalation programmes. 
‘The final phase of active- bargaining for peace in Indochina began in the 
. Spring of 1968 when the DRV launched a general offensive known as Tet 
-Offensive. Though the US declared to a failure but showed inclination for 
negotiation when A. Harrison was appointed on March 31, 1968 as an 

-emissary for talks with Honai (P. 144). But this period, as argued by the 
author, was marked by a contradictory flurry of military offensive and an 


active bargaining for peace between the contenders wihich resulted in signing 
~ the Paris Peace on 23rd July 1973. 


l Chapter V deals with the core-theme of the book ie., peacemaking 
_ Process or conflict management. . Here the author has analysed the: Geneva 
l Settlement of 1954 which, though brought the, First Indochina War to an end, 
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and he has pointed out the bargaining behaviours of both the Communist 
(China and the USSR) and the non-communist (the US and the Great. 
Britain) alliances. Dr. Kalam shows howthe 17th parallel ultimately became 
the border between the two Vietnams and that in course of time, laid the 
basis for a global contention betweer the two-superpowers over Indochina. 
Then Dr. Kalam explores the mechanism for peace : a Central Joint Commi- 
ssion, the bilateral ceasefire body, a supervisory regime, viz. the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control (ICSC ), the Co-Chairmen of the 
conference, Britain and the USSR. Dr. Kalam has pointed out afew problems 
„which led to the failure of the meckanism for peace. These are : lack of 
competent authority, finance, supervisory structure or the Troika’s failure, 
non-implementation of military provision and failure to give effect .to the 
proposed political settlement. The author. also analyses the Paris Peace 
mechanism. The Paris Agreement (January 1973) projected the convening 
of an International Conference which started on February 26, 1973 in Paris and 
participated by 4 signatories to the Paris accord ( the US, DRV, GVN, 
_ PRG ), the member countries in International Commission for Control and 
Supervisions ( Canada, Indonesia, poland and Hungary ), Britain and the 
USSR, ( the Co-Chairmen of the earlier Geneva Conferences on. Indochina, 
1954 and 1962 ), France and China, signatories to the earlier conferences 
- (1954 and 1962), and the UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim. After 
_four days of deliberation the conference produced a document which was 
‘marked by a dismal failure to sustain the hope of an international guarantee 
for enforcement of the Paris accord (P.265). The result was the escalation 
of Indochina war, and now, with more stepped-up violations from both the 
‘sides. As the Paris accord left many issues unresolved, -the contending sides 
exploited the situation to advance their respective strategic objectives. 


‘Chapter VI discusses the military-strategic dimensions of. the Indochinese 
war and showed its relevance to peacemaking. The US and its allies, -accor- 
ding to the author, thought that the strategic ‘contest in Indochina repre- 
-sented primarily a global contest. On the other hand, to the DRV and its 
.allies the struggle in Indochina was basically one: of national independence’ 
„against foreign encroachments and brutal. aggression. He begins with 
a framework for strategic analysis and then proceeds on with the’ discussion 
of strategic thinking of the contenders since 1954. The DRYV’s strategic 
‘tactics, the author notes, were of various dimensions viz. political, organi 
‘zational, military, logistic, diplomatic and defensive. While discussing the 
Strategie counter offensive the author has described the American strategic 
‘traces, the origin of American strategic thinking and its application in the 
Indochinese war. The most importan: aspects of the American graduated 
- military tactics in SUN, which Dr. Kalam does not fail to mention in his 
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enemy. For the Indochinese war the US had to bring at one time more 

than 700,000 soldiers to Vietnam at a staggaring cost. The author tries to 
, analyse the continuing zero-sum strategic contest by the contenders and shows ` 
ps irrelevance to the peacemaking in Indochina. 


In chapter VI the author draws a conclusion where hetries to evaluate 


the Indochinese war and the peacemaking process. The author construes . ) 


the failure of American strategy with mixed reactions of different politicans 
and statesmen, Cyrus Vance is of the. opinion that the US erred in apply- 
ing military power in Vietnam while Gerald Ford suggested that US motives 
were tight though “‘tactics' were not the best tactics that could have been 
used” (P.433). In the end the author holds that though peacemaking in 
Indochina could not be successful, yet this region- provides ‘a window to the 
world’ ( p. 438 ). 


The three Appendices are interesting and useful -for those ‘students, 
strategists, and teachers who are concerned with the policy of peacemaking. 
References and notes have added to the usefulness of the book.. There are 
printing errors which could have been corrected at the appropriate stage. 
The price is prohibitive and hence a paper back addition could be brought 
out for the use by the students and teachers . The book is however an 
important addition to the studies of this particular area, forming a valuable 
reference on the subject. The author as well as the University of Dhaka 
deserve our thanks for bringing out such an important book. 


a 


Md. Ramjul Hug 
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The footnotes and references of B. Wajihur Rahman’s article—The Use of Kinship 


Terms in Bengali are mistakenly printed at pages 28 and 29. We regret this error. . 
—The Editor 
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ROLE OF RULING ELITES IN THE NON-IMPLEMENTATION 
OF MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE OF PAKISTAN 


MOHAMMAD MOHABBAT KHAN 
INTRODUCTION 


Major administrative reform proposals which intended to introduce 
far-reaching changes in the power, prestige, privilege and influence of the 
members of the Civil Service of Pakistan (CSP) were resisted and consequently ` 
not implemented. Members of the CSP are treated in this paper as 

“ruling elites” for analysing the reasons for resistance to, and non-implemen- 

tation of major administrative reform efforts which affected them. These 
‘ruling elites’ are conceived as members of a top social stratum as a set 
of groups whose members know one another, see one another socially and 
at work, and so, in making decisions, take one another into account....they 
form a more or less compact social and psychological entity and become 
self-conscious members of a social class...they accept one another, under- 
stand one another, marry one another and tend to think alike”! 


The members of the ICS-CSP in the united Pakistan 1947-1971 main- 
tained, consolidated and strengthened their positions as ruling elites by 
virtue of their domineering influence in the politics of Pakistan. In Pakistan 
the ‘Viceregal’ tradition of the colonial India where British and British-trained 
officers acted as the watchdogs of the native ministers and reported every- 
thing directly of the Governor-General ( later on President ) continued unabated. 
Consequently, members, of the CSP made. significant impact on each and 
every sphere of the society. 


The members of the CSP became and remained ruling elites by faith- 
fully adhering to the colonial administrative heritage, by maning and 
dominating command/key posts, by keeping its size deliberately small, by 
prohibiting lateral entry from outside into its cadre, by allowing generalist 
officers from its ranks to dominate specialist and technical officers. Their 
(CSP’s) position was immensely strengthened by the fact that majority of 
them came from upper class families and from one region (West Pakistan) 
and were closely linked with large and influential land-owning, industrial 
and commercial families. Coincidentally, the officers of the armed forces 
in Pakistan mostly came from the same region with similar background. 





iC, Wright Mills, The Power Elite (London : Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 11. 
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The purpose of the paper is two-fold. Firstly, to discuss the recom- 
mendations pertaining to the Civil Service of Pakistan as set forth in the 
reports of two commissions, one committee and two foreign consultants. 
Secondly, to analyse a number of factors (as mentioned earlier) that proved 
effectual in creating and sustaining resistance to major administrative reform 
efforts intended to change the status quo of the -Civil Service of Pakistan. 


+ 


CONTENT ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF VARIOUS REFORM BODIES 


A. Pakistan Pay Commission ( PPC ) 


In 1948 the Government of Pakistan.. appointed a Pay Goman to 
study among other things the structure of the pay scales and allowances and 
the standards of remuneration with the object of achieving rationalization, 
simplification and uniformity. The Commission was headed by the then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and had three members —one from the CSP, 
another from Pakistan Audit and Accounts Service and the other belonged 
to the Central legislature. 


The Commission found that there were too many different scales of 
pay for different categories of civil servants which in turn resulted in jealousy, 
bitterness and heart-burning among members of different services. 


The Commission called for the recognition and protection of the exis- 
ting pay scales which allowed the members of ICS who opted to serve in 
Pakistan and holding the posts of Secretaries to the central government to 
draw Rs. 4000 per month while pay of the members of the CSP for the 
same post was fixed at Rs.2,250 a month. Senior scale CSP and PFS 
( Pakistan Foreign Service ) officers were given higher scales of pay com- 
pared to the officers of oher Central Superior Services. The Commission 
also proposed special pay for District Magistrates and District Session Judges, 
which were mostly reserved for members of the CSP. The Chairman of 
the Commission felt that the pay of Secretary (usually a member of ICS/ 
CSP cadre) should be higher than that of the head (usually a Sener 
of the biggest department. 


B. Rowland Egger Report 


Rowland Egger who came to Pakistan in 1953 on the invitation of 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan was instructed to diagnose the deficiencies 
of the existing public services and to: recommend necessary corrective measures, 
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In Egger’s view, the CSP lived in the past and its practices and poli- 
cies were antiquated and obsolete. He singled out the administrative system 
as the most important reason for the CSP’s superior and dominant posi- 
tion within it. This system allowed division of work into policy formulating 
secretariat units mostly dominated by CSP’s and policy implementing de- 
partments under specialists. This differentiation in work was responsible for 
a generalist, usually a CSP, to exercise more authority than was given to 
him. 


Egger cogently summed up the deficiencies he found in the personnel 
management system in Pakistan : 


(a) too academic in its orientations ; (b) recruitment and exami- 
nation methods are archaic and underestimate both the personnel 
potentialists of the society and the growth potential of non-acade- 
mic persons ; (c) selection is a self-perpetuating and monoto- 
nously repeats its own type ; (d) cadre limitations and the 
. disregard of capacity for growth create a sort of official predesti- 
nationism, static and uncreative ; (e) high barriers among services 
and classes make common loyalties and commonallegiences impossi- 
ble ; (£) posting of jobs is divorced from what is to be done 
on the job, and (g) officers are more interested in caste and class 
than in the substance of their jobs.2 


Egger’s recommendations for improving the civil service included : 
(a) introduction of a broad-based Open Competitive Qualifying Examina- 
tion ; (b) requiring all probationers, irrespective of service affiliation, to 
attend the Civil Servicé Academy ; (c) provision for lateral recruitment at 
middle and higher levels; (d) using merit principle for selection and pro- 
motion of civil servants ; (e) unification of different civil services into a 
Single Civil Service ; (f). creation of an Administrative Staff College for 
training mid-and senior-level officers ; (g) establishment of an Institute of 
Public Administration to encourage, promote and facilitate research and 
systematic attention. to. the. improvement of public administration ; and (h) 
increasing, the strength . of Public Service Commission so that it could act as 
the watchdog of the. merit system.? 


. €. . Bernard . Gladieux Report. 


Bernard Gladieux. came. to. Pakistan i in 1955-on-an invitation. of the 
Pakistan Planning Board.. Gladieux found - an administrative system born 
as an instrument of colonial policy had been carried over with few modifi- 


2Rowland Egger, The Improvement of Public Administration in Pakistan (Karachi ; 
Inter-Services Press, 1953 ), p. 88. 
3Ibid., pp. 89-91. 
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cations. He characterized the CSP as inept and unworthy of the high 
prestige that it enjoyed. He found that the existing personnel system self- 
perpetuating ; relied excessively on academic standard ; was inflexible with 
respect to services, cadres and classes ; gave. disproportionate weight to 
seniority ; assigning inferior status to technical personnel ; and tendency 
to promote only people from within the service when vacancies occured. 

Gladieux observed that public services, specially the CSP, was self- 
regulating and self-perpetuating. Those who controlled the system were at 
the sametime its beneficiaries ‘and products and were themselves an integral 
part of the dominant administrative class of the service. 

Gladieux, among other things, recommended : (a) the establishment 
of an Administrative Staff College and an Institute of Public Administration 
in the same line as proposed by Egger ; (b) unification of the services 
into a single civil service; (c) strengthening the Public Service Commi- 
ssions in the centre as well asin the provinces with new and broader 
powers in the areas of recruitment, promotion and transfers ; (d) over- 
hauling the district administration which included stripping the Deputy 
Commissioner, usually a member of the CSP, of his magisterial power 
to enable him to concentrate more on various developmental programmes ; 
and (e) ensuring equality among generalist and specialist officers in terms 
of pay, prospects and official ranking.‘ 


D. Administrative Reorganization Committee ( ARC ) 


The military’ government of General Ayub Khan set up an Adminis- 
trative Reorganization Committee ( ARC ) in December, 1958. The Committee 
was chaired by G. Ahmed of Pakistan Police Service and consisted of six 
other members—five of whom belonged to the CSP and the other Pakistan 
Audit and Accounts Service ( PA&AS ). 

The Committee recommended for (a) the institution of the Economic 
Pool to man senior positions of the Ministries of Commerce, Finance and 
Industries to build up an expert cadre of officers from various Central 
Superior Services ; and (b): introdution of Section’ Officer’s ‘Scheme upto 
the Central Secretariat” to ensure expeditious ‘and efficient disposal of 
government business. In practice 60% posts within the Economic Pool 
and 40% posts in the Section Officer’s Scheme remained reserved for the 
CSP’s. The Committee also recommended limitéd delegation of administrative 
and financial powers to heads “of ‘attacked departments. 


r 
= 


E. Pay and services ‘Commission (PSC) 
In 1959 General Ayub Khan appointed a Pay and Services Commission 
under the Chairmanship of Justice A. R. Cornalius, Chief justice of the 


4Bernard Gladieux, Reorganization of Pakistan Government for National Development, 
May, 1955 ( Mimeographed ). 
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Supreme Court. 
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The Commission consisted of nine members —three ( including 


the Chairman ) were from the CSP, one from PA&AS and five were from 


other services. The Commission among other things was directed 


“to review 


the structure and organization of and sources and methods of recruitment 
relating to civilian services and establishments of all grades under the con- 
trol of the Central Government...and to suggest measures designed to secure 
the maximum efficiency and economy in administration”. 


nan 


The main findings of the Commission Were :5 


First, the public service is still dominated by a small exclusive cadre 
(CSP) which is the remount of artificial aristocracy of the British 
period ; it (CSP) holds a monopoly over all key policy, directory, 
and regulatory positions in the country through a recruitment, trai- 
ning and personnel strategy specially designed by the British to 
ensure the subjugation of the country for their own imperial 
interests. 

Second, there is striking injustice and inequality repersented by the 
discrepancy (in) promotional (prospects) between an exclusive cadre 
(CSP) and. other officers (belonging) to specialized and professional 
sevices. This is (mainly) due to a tight system of statutory reserva- 
tion of key posts for the small exclusive generalist cadre (CSP). 
Third, the exclusive cadre (CSP) can no longer claim prominence 
or outstanding competence when compared to other (branches) of 
the public service represented by. specialists, professionals and scien- 
tists. The main feature of the celite, cadre (CSP) i is mediocrity. 
Fourth, the system of district adniinistration... -is no longer relevant 


in our conditions. There is no longer any need ‘to equip a single” 


(generalist officer) with diverse powers (oiai, revenue collection, 
law and order, ctc. )- 

Fifth, the attitude of complete Kilo: on the generalist as the role 
repository of governmental power ‘is (not) based.on (sound premi- 
ses). The need is (now) for an ‘expert | ‘with the added qualities of 
management....No -mere generalist is “ capable of undertaking the 
direct administration of specialist“ functions. 


Sixth, the dichotomy between policy-making and executive func- 
` tions, between secretariat ‘and field, is “a legacy of British rile and 


has adversely ‘affectéd personnel Policies. *The’ Ministei “is the’ true 


‘generalist ; “to` have another generalist (secretary) intervene between ` 
the’ Ministery,” ‘he. the. governsient and: -tlio Poania katik (epoci 34 
: SaR cis; a. patetenarade step... ` 3 


OA 


< The. Commpson e annida fore “the abolition of. the: elite service 


(CSP) and urged for the integration” of various services and the creation 





SNazim, “Pay and Services Commission Report of 1962” in Nazim Babus, Brahmans 
and Bureaucrats : A Critique of Administrative System in Pakistan (Lahore : 
Publishing House, 1973 ), PP. 24-26. 
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of a seven-tiered National Civil Service. So, special privileges like reservation 
of key posts, accelerated and automatic pomotion and separate training for 
members of the CSP had to be abandoned. 


The Commission also suggested that the positions of Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner were to be thrown open to allow specialists 
to hold such positions which were hitherto reserved for’ members of 
the CSP and Provincial Civil Services. The powers and functions of the 
Deputy Commissioner was considerably ‘reduced. He would only act as a 
coordinator of development programmes and head of district administrative 
tribunal. 


The Commission observed that CSP’s should not be permitted to 
exert their undue influence in the policy formulation within the Secretariat. 
If the ministers were in need of advice this could be sought from specialists 
in executive departments as no CSP generalist could match the contribution 
of a specialist in terms of knowledge and expertise. , 


F. CSP Reaction and Response to PPC, Egger, Gladieux, ARC and PSC 
Recommendations : 


Most of the recommendations of Pakistan Pay Commission were accep- 
ted and implemented by the government as there was very little opposition 
within the civil services. Members of the CSP had no reason to complain. 
Their pay was lower only to the ICS officers whom they revered as their 
distinguished predecessors. Moreover, special pay was proposed for them and 
their top man (secretary ) was going to. receive Rs. 500 more than the top 
most specialist ( head of department ). This they rightly interpreted as a 
tacit recognition of their superior status vis-a-vis other services within the civil 
service system of the country. 


Both the Egger and Gladieux .reports were considered so sensitive that 
they were kept out of public circulation for over a decade. As Sayeed 
stated. rather pointedly “as an elitist group in Pakistan bureaucracy the CSP 
wields tremendous. power and influence. Indeed, during the parliamentary 
regimes -( prior to Mattial. Law ), it was able. to prevent the publiçation ` of 
two reports (Egger. and:-Gladieux.) which were: adverse : in their coinmetits 
on its role and efficiency”. Gorvine- claimed’ that- duritig: the preparatoty 
stage of one of these reports ( Gladieux ), higli-ranking CSP" officers i in many. 
instances refused to cooperate: in. the investigation of Bernard Gladieux. - The 
hostile and indifferent attitudes that he encountered could be attributed at 


6Khalid B. Sayeed, The Political System of Pakistan ( Boston : Houghton-Mifflin, 
- 1967), pp. 155-156. ; 
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least in part to the backlash of the Eggér- report.” -Burki, a CSP, conceded’ 
that the CSP did not welcoine these reports (Egger and Gladieux).® 


During the Martial Law Regime of General Muhammad Ayub khan 
(1958-1962 ) some of the recommendations of Egger and Gladieux like setting 
up of new training institutes were accepted and subsequently implemented.? 
But the implementation of these recommendations allowed the CSP’s to 
occupy directorial -positions in all, these training institutes and newer oppor- 
tunities to.go abroad for ‘pursuing higher, studies in areas of their choice. 
But those recommendations which called for complete and total reform of 
the existing civil service structure were never seriously deliberated as these 
would have radically affected the CSP power-base.. ` <, 


The CSP fraternity enthusiastically worked for the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Administrative Reorganization Committee. The 
Committee’s recommendations for the creation of such mechanisms as Eco- 
nomic ‘Pool and Section Officer’s -Scheme with provision of reservation of 
posts for the CSP in effect enhanced and strengthened the CSP’s control 
over -still more key positions within the civil services. 


` The CSP opposition to the publication of Pay and Services Commission 
was so well organized and strong that. inspite-of repeated demands by poli- 
ticians and civil servants belonging to other services (PAAS, PTS, PCS etc.) 
the report remained out of public reach until 1969. General Ayub khan, 
on March 20, 1969 Just five days before his abdication, announced publication 
of the report. 


In fact CSP opposition to the report surfaced during its preparatory stage. 

Two CSP members ( G. Mueenuddin and Ali Asghar) of the Commission 
dissented with the opinions of the majority and argued that ; “The present 
system which has stood the test of timé, not only during the British regime but 
also during the tumultuous and important years since independence should 
be permitted to continue with such change as experience has shown necessary’’.!0 
‘The high ranking members of the CSP not only supported the opinions of 
Mueenuddin and Asghar but allowed individual members of service to resort 

‘TAlbert Gorvine, “Adrainistrative’ Reforms : Functions of Economic and Political 
Change” in Guthrie S. Birkhead (eds.) Administrative Problems in Pakistan ( Syracuse, 
N.Y : Syracuse University Press, 1966 ), p. 189. 

8Shahid Javed Burki, “Twenty Years -of the Civil Service of Pakistan : A Reevalua 
tion’, Asian Survey 9 (April 1966 ) : 242. 

5Administrative Staff College 4 and three National Institutes of Public Administration 
at Karachi, Lahoré and ‘Dacca’ were established to train ‘senior and mid-level ‘officers. 

10Government of Pakistan, Report of the Pay and Services Commission, 1959-1962 
( Karachi : Government of Pakistan Press, 1962 ), p. 447, 
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to writing to challenge the conclusicns reached by the Commission.!! In 
the 1963 CSP National Association meeting, mentions were made that Civil 
Service of Pakistan was a necessity for the continued and rapid economic 
development of Pakistan. ` 


ROLE OF RULING ẸLITES AND NON-IMPLEMENTATION 
OF MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM PROPOSALS IN- 
CIVIL SERVICE OF PAKISTAN”? l 


A. Adherence to Colonial Heritage - 


The Civil Service of Pakistan was a successor to the Indian Civil 
Service in terms of power, prestige anc outlook. The CSP remained strongly 
ingrained in British colonial values and traditions, The CSP was truly deriva- 
tive in structure and ethos from the ICS.'3 This undue preoccupation with 
alien values and tradition which was ill-adapted to the needs aspirations 
of a newly independent country prompted resistance to major administrative 
reform efforts which intended to rectify the situation. The consequence was that: 


..Proposals to change the structure of the system have been vigorous- 
ly resisted by the “premier cadre’—the Civil Service of Pakistan 

..In fact an uncommon preoccupation with the presumed piety of 
the British system which gives the bureaucracy much of its strength 
of resistance to radical reforms.14 British Values as espoused by 
the CSP cadre and especially in the Establishment Division were 
frustrating to administrative reform efforts.45 [ Emphasis added ] 


The transmitors of British values and l ethos were 101 Muslim ICS- 
IPS officers and 50 British ICS-IPS who opted to work in Pakistan at the 
time of partition of the Indian subcontinent in 1947. It has been pointed 





llSee two articles by a CSP Officer, Ishzat Hussain, “An Analysis of the Assump- 
tions made in the Cornelius Report’, NIPA Journal 10 (September, 1969) : 90-100 ; 
Ishrat Hussain, “Conceptual Analysis of Civi: Service Reform in Pakistan”, Administra- 
tive Science Review 3 (December, 1969) : 64-76. 

12For a comprehensive discussion on this see Mohammad Mohabbat Khan, 
Bureaucratic Self-Preservation : Failure of Major Administrative Reform Efforts in the 
Civil Service of Pakistan (Daeca : University of Dacca, 1980), pp. 112-133. | 

13Ralph Braibanti, Research on the Bureaucracy of Pakistan (Durham) N.C. : Duke 
University Press, 1966), p. 97. 

14Nazim quotes Braibanti in Nazim, op. cit. p. 74. 

'SRalph Braibanti, “Public Bureaucracy. and Judiciary in Pakistan’ in Joseph La 
Palombara (ed.) Bureaucracy and political Development Cee N.J ; Princeton University 
Press, 1962 ), p. 372, i 
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out that “British (ICS-IPS) were not alone in espousing the cause of 
an elitist cadre and conservative, gradual administrative reforms. This dis- 
position was shared generally by Pakistani members of the ICS ( and IPS ), 
who were educated at Oxford and Cambridge and who shared these values 
with equal and sometimes even greater conviction”!6, 


The enthusiasm of Muslim ICS-IPS officers to hold onto British values 
can be understood as most of them came from families of rich landed 
aristocracy, tribal chiefs and those sections of the Indian society which 
accepted Western education and were at ease with British officers than with 
Indians. The British government encouraged this through a system of nomina- 
tion whereby “youngmen of good family and social position”!? were inducted 
into ICS. These ruling elites were “a class which is rigid and exclusive 
with its distinctive outlook, attitudes and interests”.!8 The nature and extent 
of “anglicization” of the Indian ICS-IPS officers was aptly described by a 
senior CSP officer. 


To fit the role of the rulers he had to bear as close a resemb- 
lance as possible to the rulers (British). He had to dress like them, 
eat their food, play their games, live amongst them, bring his wife 
out of veil and speak their Jargon. He was not to mix with the 
masses and -with benefit avoid his (poor ) relations.19 [ Emphasis 
added. ] 
During the first decade of independent Pakistan British officers played 
a significant role in determining the nature of the bureaucratic system and 
the direction of major administrative reforms. This was possible as British 
officers held key positions within the civil service system. The Establishment 
Division was under the control of a British officer continuously from 1947- 
1961 except for a brief period in 1959. The Establishment Division dealt 
with three important activities relating to administration : (1) framing 
service rules for and training of the CSP ; (2) controlling personnel matters 
of the CSP, i.e., postings, promotions etc. and (3) undertaking in-house 
reorganization through organization and method unit. The organization and 
method unit within the Establishment Division was under a British officer 
16]bid., p. 374. 
17H.V. Lovett, “The Development of the Services, 1858-1918” in H.H. Dodwell, 
(ed.) The Cambridge History of India yol, VI,( Delhi : S. Chand & Co., 1964 ), pp. 
360-64. 
18Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (New York : John Day Company, 
1946), p. 294. 
19Mashiuzzaman, “Public Service Tradition in Pakistan”: A Case for Revision” 
in Inayatullah (ed.) Bureaucracy and Development in Pakistan ( Peshwar : Pakistan 
Academy for Rural Development, 1962 ), p. 295, 
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from 1952 to 1958. British officers were responsible for four of the eight 
reorganization efforts at administrative reorganization from 1947 to 1953. 


Another British officer was the principal of the Civil Service Academy 
at Lahore. This institution was responsible for training young, recruits to the 
Civil Service of Pakistan. 


The influence of British officers-were not confined to the civil services 
only, it extended even to the political arena. Immediately after independece, 
in three out of four provinces in Pakistan, British ICS officers ‘were appointed 
governors. The province of Sind had a non-official: governor, but his’ Chief 

‘Secretary was a British ICS officer. Secretaries of Finance and Food ‘and 
Agriculture were British ICS officers. 


Occupying key and strategic positions allowed ICS officers ( including 
` the British ) a unique opportunity tò, mould the behaviour, attitudes and 
bureaucratic style of the entire ministry ( division, institution ) in their charge. 
“They are, in sum, the chief sources of radiation of their own bureaucratic 
dispositions which are . essentially British . in „derivations”.20> - 


The recruitment pattern of the. Civil. Services. of. Pakistan showed direct 
continuation with the practices of the Indian - Civil Service. Recruitment 
to the CSP like the ICS, ‘remained: extremely. limited’:as' well as highly com- 
petitive. aot 


The income?! and occupational”? data of . the parents of the CSP’s 
from 1950-1968 clearly reveal that they came from high socio-economic 
background. More than 12% of the CSP officers came from high landowning 
. families, about 36% from medium (Jotedar) landowning families, about 14% 
from business and industrial families and about 12% from professional ( i.e., 
lawyers, teachers etc.) groups. The parents of 39% of the CSP officers 
belonged to the higher income groups earnings .Rs. 1,000. and above per 
month and 61% of the parents of the CSP’s earned more than Rs. 500 
and above per month. 


Muneer Ahmed found that out of 30-CSP’s he interviewed 22 of them 
come from families with “high occupational status”, 4 from those with 
“intermediate occupational status” and 4 from those with “low occupational 


2°Ralph Braibanti, “The Higher Bureaucracy of Pakistan in‘ Braibanti, et. al: (eds.) 
Asian. Bureaucratic Systems Emergent from British Imperial Tradition (Durham, N.C. : 
Duke University Press, 1966), p. 248. 

-21Source : For 1950 to 1964 Braibanti, “The Higher Bureaucracy of Pakistan”, 
p. 271 for 1965 to 1968 Records of Pakistan Public Service Commisston. Error in 
estimate will not be more than 5 of 

22Source Ibid. High landowning families are those who own more than 500 
acres of land. Jotedars are those who own from 100 acres to 499 acres of land, 
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status”.23 This West Pakistan based study indicated that 71% of the CSP 
officers from Lahore attended schools and colleges whose tuition fees were 
twice as high as other institutions and which only wealthy parents could 
afford. More than 83% of the army officers who entered the CSP between 
1960-1963 came from families whose monthly income were more than Rs. 
1,500.24 Rounaq Jahan, in her East Pakistan-based study, pointed out of 
the 25 Bengali CSP’s she interviewed, 4 belonged to families with higher 
socio-economic background and 21 came from middle and lower middle 
class families.?5 


The West Pakistani .CSPs, by and large, not only came from con- 
servative, wealthy, landowning and upper class background but maintained 
close ties with military and landed aristocracy. In fact some of the senior 
members of the CSP were related to one another by marriage and by birth. 


Representation within the Civil Service of Pakistan between East and 
West Pakistan was also uneven?®, During the period 1950-1968, out of 450 
CSPs, 260 came from West Pakistan and the remaining 190 from East 
Pakistan. 


The training system for the CSP was exclusive and elitist from the 
outset. The CSP probationers were trained separately in Civil Service Academy. 
‘CSP’s during their stay in the academy were constantly reminded that they 
were not mere students but members of the CSP and were enjoined to hold 
its traditions. Naturally enough, “great emphasis was placed on Western- 
‘style social grace, dress, manners and conversational elegance’”?’ Even the 
surroundings and furnishing were more British than Pakistani, and even the 
most unimaginative probationer must have sensed that he was indeed one of 
‘the heirs and successors of the former rulers’’.28 


The senior members of the CSP took their responsibility to transmit 
_ “right” values -and ethos to new recruits to the service. This was evident 
‘also from posting.a British- ICS. ‘officer as the principal of the Civil Service 
Academy. During their stay at the academy: the probationers were not only 
23Muneer Ahmed, The ` Civil “Savice of Pakistan i Lahore : Oxford University 
-~ Press; - 1964-), pp. 52-56.° 
24Braibanti,--“The- Higher. Bureaucracy of Pakistan”, P. 274. 
ZšRounaq Jahan, Pakistan : Failure in National Titegtation ( New York : Columbia 
University Press,- 1972), p. 96: A ators 
_ Source : Government of Pakistan, Establishment Division, Civil List of the Class 
I Officers Serving under Government of Pakistan, 1951* through 1969 ; Gradation list of 
the Civil Service of Pakistan. 
27Karl Von Vorys, Political Development in Pakistan ( Princeton, N.J. : Princeton 
University Press, 1965 ). p. 110. . 
28Henry Frank Goodnow, The Civil Service of Pakistan ( Lahore : Oxford University 
Press, 1969), p. 165. 
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encouraged, to behave and act like British but to keep aloof from common 
people whom they were supposed <o serve. This prompted many to term the 
Civil Service Academy as the “citadel of the elite corps( CSP ) of the orthodox 
bureaucracy”. Furthermore, the 1949 batch of the CSP officers were sent 
to Australia for training, and from 1950-1954 CSP probationers spent a 
year at Oxford, Cambridge or London. So the British tradition in training 
was not only continued but strengthened. 


B. Key Posts—Monopoly of the CSP 


Members of the Civil Service of Pakistan almost’as a rule occupied 


key policy-making and policy-implementing positions within the civil service 
system of Pakistan. This domineering position of the CSP vis-a-vis officers 
of other services was the result of reservation of key/strategic positions for 
the former. The number of CSP officers never equalled number of posts 
reserved?’ for them. Infact.over tke years as the number of CSP’s increased 
more and-more posts were reserved for them and correspondingly the diffe- 


rence between actual number of CSP officers and number of posts reserved 
for them widened. 


CSP officers held a large number of posts in the Secretariats —-Central%0 
as well as Provincial?!. Majority32 of .the posts of Divisional Commissioner, 
Deputy Commissioner, Additional Deputy Commissioner in the District 
Administration were manned by CSP officers. In 1963, out of the seven 
highest postitions in the President’s Secretariat, all were held by CSP officers. 
In the ministries and divisions other than those of the President’s Secretariat, 
out of 21 such senior positions, 14 were in the hands of the CSP in ‘1963. 


In 1964, out of seven highest positions. in the President’s Secretariat six _ 


were held by CSP officers ; in the ministries and divisions, excluding the 
President’s Secretariat, out of 22 such senior positions, 16 were in the hands 
of CSP’s in 1964. Similar- trend -was noticeable in the case òf Governor’s 
Secretariats (East and West Pakistan ) and Provincial Departments. 


Moreover, the CSP officers could lay claim to leadership’ positions 
in public ‘corporations and numerous development projects. As has. already 
been pointed out CSP officers occupied top-most posts in the Establishment 


Division as well. as -directorial poeitons: in all reinnig, institutes vaen trained x 


Source : Government of Pakistan. Report of the Pay and Services ` Commission 
Chapter VI ; Lawrence Ziring ‘and Ropert La Porte, Jr. “The Pakistan Bureaucracy : 
Two Views’, Asian Survey, Vol. XVI, No. 12 ( December, 1974 ) ; 1087. 

30Source : Government of Bangladesh, Report of the Administrative and Services 

Reorganization Committee ( April, 1973 ). i 
31bid. 

32bid. 
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members of the CSP. In fact, the CSP made a complete sweep of all agen- 
cies and institutes which had anything to do with the CSP, one scholar 
aptly summed up the situation : “CSP controlled its own recruitment, training 
and indoctrination, disciplinary procedures, performance rating, promotions 


and transfers, and administrative investigations. The CSP, like the ICS, 
was autonomous’’.33 


Reservation of post encouraged perpetuation of extreme compartmenta- 
lization and fractionalization within the civil service. The proposal to 
unify the various services were vehemently opposed by the CSP as this 
would have ended CSP domination of key positions, thereby changing its 
ruling elite status within the civil service. Extreme differentials in pay between 
different services and CSP was another unfortunaté consequence of reservation 
of key posts for the latter. This practice ( reservation of posts for CSP ) 
also discouraged mobility from one service to another. 


C. Smallness in Size 


CSP officers as compared to total number of persons who worked at 
different levels in the civll service system of Pakistan, were indeed a micros- 


copic minority. In 1968 the CSP’s numbered a paltry 522° when 759 posts 


were reserved for them.34 This small size was deliberately maintained. The 


higher-ups of the CSP believed that small size fostered the development of 


homogeneity, cohesiveness, and espirit de corps among the members of the 


Small size along with provision of reservation of posts allowed the 
members of the CSP to gain rapid and sometimes accelerated promotions 


to ey policy-making and ‘policy-implementing positions. 


D. _CSP-A Closed Shop 


In order to maintain and strengthen its exclusive aid: elitist chatacters 
the Civil Service “of Pakistan refused to allow civil servants from other 
cadres to join its rank. 


From 1960-1963 CSP willingly. alowed 14 army officers of different 


. ranks to join its -ranks as full fledged-members with necessary status. - This 
- move. on the part of. the CSP. could.be termed as an attempt to appease 


the military government of General Ayub Khan. Subsequent events indicated 


-that Military-CSP formed an effective alliance for mutual benefit to rule the 


state of Pakistan. 


33Goodnow, The Civil Service of Pakistan, pp 230-31. 


34Ziring and La Porte, Jr, “The Pakistan Bureaucracy”, p. 1087. 
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The prohibition. of lateral entry clearly. showed the caste and closed; 
character of the CSP. Elsewhere, I. attempted to sxpleue this:: closed ‘shop, 
poy of the CSP this way : 


The real reason behind refusal was that the CSP ‘feared that neice 

lateral entry competent people from technical and other services 

would join the service, thereby diluting its homogeneous character 

and minimizing the possibilities of its original members to monopo- 

lize key and strategic posts. By prohibiting lateral entry into the 

CSP, it not only assured for its members rapid and automatic pro- 

motions to top jobs' with fewer years of experierice* and virtually no ’ 
competition from the outside.. 3 


E: Dominance. Over. Specialists 


It has already been emphasized: earlier tibat CSP: ‘fines as gentlemén 
amateurs were in total control of.strategic positions both at the Secretariat 
and District Administration. This domineering position of the CSP was 
premised on its “superiority” vis-a-vis other general, functional and specialized 
civil services. 


The Central Secretariat, which was the key. institution for : policy: making 
in Pakistan, had always’ been the- stronghold-of ‘the CSP’s. Not only’ that, 
specialist bodies like the National: Economic .Council. and Planning Commi- 
ssion were dominated by senior: CSP. officers.i Chairmen and Managing 
‘Directors of important-.corporations, top positions of-Natiorialized. ‘Banks-and 
of State Bank of Pakistan were mostly occupied by senior- officers of« the 
Civil Service of Pakistan. In effect, important policy. decisions in, the, areas 
‘of agriculture, industry and planning Were taken, by the generalists. CSP’s 
with very little input from | specialists.. As late as 1970 in the, Central 
Secretariat, out of 19 Secretary and “Additional Secretary 13 were CSP’s and 
none from techincal, services.” In the East: Pakistan -Secretariat that year 
the position was. little better out of 17 Secretary” ahd: Additional Secretary 
es “belonged: to ‘CSP ahd “2 were: from) ‘tsclinical : serviges: 37: ` 


But in the District Administration the positions. of. specialist officers 
vis-a-vis CSP’s was that of an inferior one. A specialist | officer was not 
> -<Gnly: barred:*from . holding: top positions. in’ the ‘Divisionis ` ‘and Districts but 
-I he was ‘legally ~botind- toe work -ünder the- coritrol« ofva ‘generalist, usally: ‘a, 

“CSP: The=résponsibilities vof- the -Deputy Céominissioner* had® beer- defined ` 
“as (a Seve PSE ‘and ‘coordination ‘of: governmerital: activities, (By collec- 


ce ee | t a aT 





35Khan, Bureaucratic Self-Preservation, pp. 123-124. so - 
36Source : Government of Bangladesh, Report of the Aminan and. Services 

Reorganization Committee. . a : ok 
37Ibid - ` ; HF : ' te AES 
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“tidh: of revenue arid (c) maintenance of lawand order. -Asthe administrative 
-hèëádof ‘the district, the Deputy’ Commissioner supervised, coordinated . and 
‘controlled the ‘district level specialists of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Food, Irrigation, Transport, Roads, Health and Cooperatives. In effect 
this meant a young CSP officer with about ten years of service (as Deputy 
Commissioner ) was responsible to write confidential reports on highly 
qualified agronomists, medical doctors, engineers working in his district and 
send these to the Divisional Commissioner, who as a rule, was also a 
generalist officer like him. l 


The specialists bitterly resented this undue and excessive control of 
the CSP officers who had little knowledge to judge and comment on the 
performance of the former. 


CONCLUSION 


In the section above I have tried to explain and analyse the reasons 
behind the non-implementation of major administrative reforms in the Civil 
Service of Pakistan. These were : (a) a strong ideological commitment to 
. preserve the colonial administrative heritage ; (b) monopolization of key 
posts by members of the CSP ; (c) maintaining and strengthening its 
exclusive and elitist character by prohibiting lateral entry to it from other 
services ; (d) retaining superiority in status in relation to members of func- 
tional and specialized civil services. Relative political instability in the 50s 
and military dictatorship in the 60s had virtually insulated CSP’s from any 
outside influence. They not only became a cohesive and organized administra- 
tive force virtualy single-handedlly ruling the country but they also developed 
a feeling of hostility towards elective representatives of the country. Simul- 
taneously they held a firm belief that they were the best judges to determine 
the needs of the people. Careful indoctrination, immediately after recruitment, 
of the members of the CSP allowed them to be negative towards politicians 
and paternalistic towards people. 


Moreover, “reformers remain (ed) outsiders to the situation they (were) 
trying to improve. They (had) no power, position status to influence those 
(could) change things....They ( discovered ) that nobody else really (had) any 
intention of doing anything about their proposals and they (were) being used 
to bury a burning issue, not for remedial action... They (found) that adminis- 
trative systems (were) extremely conservative, no matter what the recognized 
value of their suggestion”.38 Caiden’s shrewd observation neatly summarize 
the other side of .Pakistan’s reform scenario. 


38Gerald E. Caiden, “Implementation : The Achilles Heel of Administrative 
Reform” in A. F. Leemans (ed.) The Management of Change in Government, The 
Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 1976, p. 142. 
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Experiences have shown us that there is no reason to be pessimistic 
about administrative reform. For major edministrative reforms to be success- 
ful “different reform approaches and strategies need to be identified and 
classified and their content described according. to actual experience”.*? . 








39Heinrich Sidentop f, “Introduction : Goverament Performance and Administrative 
Reform” in Gerald E. Caiden and Heinrich Sidentopf (eds) Strategies for Administra- 
tive Reform, Lexington, Mass : D.C. Heath ami Company, 1982, p. xiv, 
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LABOUR MARKET, LAND RIGIDITY AND INNOVATION 
IN BANGLADESH AGRICULTURE : FEW ISSUES 


_ M. MUSTAFA ALAM 
M. MUQTADA 


Abstract 


The high-yielding crop technology adopted in Bangladesh 
agriculture in the mid-sixties had had a rather sluggish growth. 
The factors that inhibit innovation include importantly the nature 

. of producers’ receptivity. Various studies on this have dealt with 
the innumerable supply-constraints faced largely by the small farmers. 
The present paper brings into focus the role of the big farmers and a 
few demand constraints they face toward faster adoption of the 
technology 


I. Introduction 


Bangladesh presents, almost unambiguously, a case ofa stagnant economy 
with growing relative and absolute impoverishment. One facet of this 
gloomy milieu is the secular growth of landlessness in the agricultural sector, 
rising from 1.51 million in 1951 to about 7.75 million in 1977 (about one- 
third of the total number of cultivators)! The growth of landlessness on 
the one hand, and the increasing concentration of landownership on the 
other express quite emphatically the trend of impoverishment in the rural 
sector. A more penetrating insight into this scenario and the consequent 
changes in the agrarian structure would have been possible if we could 
compare, at two points in time, the changes in the occupational structure 
of the entire rural population. Unfortunately, detailed data do not exist 
to enable us to prepare a transition matrix. A bench-mark survey ( of 
about 29 thousand households in 18 districts) by the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme ( IRDP ), however, provides some revealing data 
on this issue. The data presented in Table I in Appendix strikingly illus- 
trates the transition of the rural population through generations. The fore- 
fathers of almost 60 percent of those who are landless labourers and. 
destitutes are alleged to have been farmers by profession, cultivating either 





1See, Summary Report of the 1977 Land Occupancy Survey of. Rural Bangladesh, 
Dacca : Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics, 1977. One may note here that a more recent 
figure on landlessness could be expected to be even higher than this, 
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owned or leased-in land. Very few, whose forefathers were not in cultivation, 
could have gained access to owner-farming. A phenomenal increase in the 
number of hired labour and an extremely slow growth in the levels of 
technology in agriculture place the theme at stake as extremely crucial. 
since the issue is rather broad the present paper will deal with only a few 
aspect of hired labour and technology in Bangladesh crop agriculture.” 

The paper is divided into a number of sections. Section II deals with 
a brief investigation into the functioning of the rural Jabour market and related 
issues. The problems posited by the nature of hired labour market toward 
adoption of a high-yielding crop technology are presented in section 111. 
The character of land rigidity as it effects labour-use across various farm 
sizes and inhibits innovation is examined in section IV. Few remarks are 
placed in section V, the concluding section. 


TI. The nature of hired labour market 


An analysis of rural labour markets can prove to be a formidable task 
as there are no clear ‘markets’ for labour, and no definitive indications 
that the labour ‘market’ is cleared competitively through demand and supply. 
Hence there exists a high degree of uncertainty both for the employers as 
well as the workers in the labour market. A primary consideration in this 
regard is the nature of disaggregation in the agricultural abour force, and 
reasons for such disaggregation. Essentially, there are three lbroad and 
important categories of workers : family labour, hired permanent labour 
and hired casual labour. Some of the issues with respect to the function- 
ing of labour market may be highlighted with the help of a micro-level survey 
( of 257 households in a village in Barisal district conducted by the Dacca 
University Village Study Group-DUVSG ) in which the authors had closely 
participated. In the survey area, the share of the three categories of labour 
measured in man-days in total crop production were 59.7, 7.2 and 33.1 
percent respectively. Family labour is indeed the dominant type of labour 
force, and is particularly important for the small farms. This can be 
easily seen from Table 1, which shows that the importance of family labour 
declines as farm size increases. While for the smallest landholding category, 
family labour constituted more than three-fourths of total labour used, the 
share for the largest landholding was only about one-third. The category 
of hired labour, permanent and casual, as a percentage of total labour used, 
however, generally increases as farm size increases. Cultivators having 
landholding below two acres do not use permanent workers, who are usually 
hired on a yearly contract (renewable every year), although less-than-one 
year and seasonal contracts are not uncommon. The practice of hiring 


2Also see Khan (1980), Ch. 2, 
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permanent labour by the larger landowners is alleged to be a hedge against 
risk of not finding adequate labour during the seasonal peaks of agricultural 
production. The employer-employee relationship here may be mutual, since 
the worker, specially when he is landless, would be assured of a year’s 
employment and earnings. Permanent labour is often hired through inter- 
personal nexus, and the worker usually stays with and is also provided with 
meals by the landowner. The fraction of such labour to total labour used 
in crop production is, however, very small. A plausible reason for this is 
that the large landowners, who usually hire permanent labour, seek a 


Table i 


Relative Importance of Various Categories of Labour 
by Farm Size, Shyamraj 
( per cent of total labour used ) 


Landholding No, of Family Permanent Casual 
` Groups Farms Labour Labour Labour 
(in acres) 
0-0.99 152 81.3 - 18.7 
1.00-1.99 47 72.7 - ` 27,3 
2.00-4.99 33 52.3 3.9 43.8 
5.00-9.99 1} 35.6 10.8 53.6 
10.00 & above 14 34.3 16.2 49.5 


All farms : 257 57.7 7.2 33.1 


Source : DUVSG Fieldwork, 1974 
trade-off between insuring against the risk of not finding assured labour 
during the critical time of the crop cycle and minimisation of total costs 
of labour by striking a proper balance between employment of permanent 


-. and casual labour over the entire crop cycle. 


- Casual labour, on the other hand, which is employed on a daily 
basis and constitutes about one-third of the total labour used, curiously forms 
.the basis for a: proper market relationship for labour to exist. Casual 


- labour as a percentage of total labour varies with farm size, being about 


17 per-cent for: the smallest category and about 50 per cent for landholdings 


‘; above .ten acres. A proper market place for casual labour is physically 


non-existent, and such labour is usually supplied by the landless as well as 
the small (and sometimes the middle ) peasants. Since even the landless may 
take to cultivation by leasing-in some land and the small peasant families 
may not be able to release their workers during heavy seasons, casual labour 
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may indeed provide a risky market. This can be seen from Table 2, which 
shows that while almost all households within the upper landholding categories 
employ casual labour, a sizeable percentage of “households within smaller 
categories also tend to hire-in such labour. The former group does not hire 
. out any permanent labour, but some middle peasants may hire themselves 
out on a casual basis to supplement total earnings from wage income. But 
'-for all sizes of landholding who are part-cultivators and part wage-earners, 
it may not be always possible to take advantage of off-farm employment 
, Since this may be relatively more available when they are busy on.their own 
land. As Bharadwaj observes, “Thus working on farm and hiring out may 


Table 2 


Percentage of Households ( within each Class ) 
Hiring-In and Hiring-Out, Labour, Shyamraj 





a a Hiring-In » Hiring-Out 
Landholding 
Groups Permanent Casual : Permanent Casual 
( in acres ) Labour Labour Labour - Labour 
0.99 ~ 32.7 29.9 87.0 
1.00-1.99 — 60.3; 239 > 69.0 
2.00-4.99 6.7 81.5 7.5 © 57.5 
5.00-9.99 17.9 100.0 — 14.3 
10.00& above i 76.9 100.0 — = 


tt ee tn a et mal 


Source : DUVSK Fieldwork, 1974. 


not be purely additive activities ( i.e. simple alternatives to choose between 
at any moment of time )’’3. Table 3 gives a detailed break down of on- 
farm employment and labour-days hired out across various landholdings. 
Additionally, non-agricultural incom2 per worker has also been shown. -The 
following propositions can be madz. First, there appears to be excess labour 
per worker across-all farm sizes, nct only in on-farm jobs but. also when 
¿Jabour hired out is. taken into account.. Second, man-days of employment, 
„per worker (on-farm ) is positively related ‘to farm size. ‘Third, labour days ~ 
“hired out decreases with increasing farm size ; this- is -particularly because 
the larger farms-may not hire-out labour for ‘social’ reasons, or may engage 
in other profitable nonfarm activities. Fourth, non-agricultual income is 
. related positively to farm size. We find even in-the larger farms family labour 
is far from fully employed. Thus, the market wage. would not reflect the 


3Bharadwaj, (1974), p. 23. is i K a oni 
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opportunity cost of family labour since the excess labour, particularly of the 
smaller. farms, cannot always be marketed. Sometimes farms with excess 
family labour may not hire-out labour at all for prestige reasons, and 
rather lease-in land for self-cultivation. Since excess labour exists in off-and 
on-farm activities, opportunity cost of labour would essentially depend on 
opportunities for non-wage incomes for the households. Table 3 shows that 
larger farms earn relatively high non-wage incomes, presumably because of 
their greater access to various resources. 


Table 3 


Annual Employment Off/On-Farm and Non-Agricultural 
Income by Various Landholding Groups, Shyamraj 








Landholding Average Average Percentage Non-Agricul- 
Groups Number of Number of of House- tural Income 
( in acres ) Days of On- Days Hired- holds hav- Per Worker 
Farm Employ- Out per ing Non-Wage (Taka, 
ment per Worker in Income Current 
Worker Agriculture prices ) 
0-0.99 42 67 29.3 502 
1.00-1.99 78 53 - 52.1 693 
2.00-4.99 91 29 47.4 609 
5.00-9.99 103 37 76.6 1870 
10.00-+ 96 — 83.7 - 3346 
All farms : 86 47 57 923 


A EL Ht et tt 


Source : DUVSG Fieldwork, 1974. 


Note : Non-agiicultural income essentially refers to income from various petty 
trading, shopkeeping, fishing transport services, and also remittances 
from friends/relatives living outside the village. One may note that 
the average annual wage income in agriculture was about Tk. 927. 


Thus, it is evident that smaller with excess family labour and low non- 
wage incomes have a lower opportunity. cost for their labour. The non- 


- marketability of excess labour, in particular, encourages the smaller farms 


to. look to land-rental market for some plot to utilise otherwise under-used 
labour. The vagaries of labour markets, particularly the uncertainties associated 
with peak season requirements, forces the larger landowner to eee some 
land:to reduce dependence on the casual labour market. 

m. Technology and use of labour 


Given the above highly simplified scenario of the rural labour ‘market, 
let us proceed to an evaluation of the technology in Bangladesh agriculture, 
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and its ramifications for the labour market. The context of a technological 
choice in Bangladesh agriculture aris2s out-of the primary principle of. 
recognising increased productivity as the most proximate necessary step 
towards alleviating poverty in the country. The scope for a tangible expan- 
sion of cultivable land being strictly limited; a technology that could be 
' relied upon should be land-augmenting through accelerating the intensity of 
cropping and increases in the yield. The new technology, almost exclusively 
restricted to the food crops, intended to do this. It consisted of seeds, with 
its attendant input “package”, which would grow the short-strawed rice of - 
precisely the “high yielding variety” (HYV). Prior to the adoption of HYV, 
the traditional food crop milieu ( predominantly rice ) consisted of the three 
crops, aus, aman and bore, grown in three different seasons. The HYV 
technology, as such, has not added’ to the existing crop-mix but rather has 
evolved varieties of rice corresponding to the seasonal crops. This has 
meant. the retention, and, to the degree adopted, accentuation of the structure 
of seasonality within the crop calendar.4 


The HYVs were first introduced in Bangladesh in the mid-1960s. At 
present about 15 to 18 per cent of the total cultivated land is under HYV. 
On the productivity side, however, a relatively better performance is apparent. 
About one-fourth of the total rice production is now accounted for by the 
HYVs. But since the percentage change in total production over the entire 
period in question is very small, while the total acreage under all crops has 
remained roughly constant, one naturally tends to be sceptic over the perfor- 
mance of the HYVs. Furthermore, the production of the local crops’ has, 
by and large, been declining throughout the period. This leads to the 
explanation that HYV has been growing at the expense of the local varie- 
ties, and not in addition to it. A further manifestation of the limited 
expansion lies in the decline in yield rate for the HYV. The new technology 
as it has been adopted in Bangladesh is fortunately almost infinitely divisible. 
This throws open: the scope for a wide horizontal diffusion of the techno- 
logy across all producers, irrespective of the landholding/wealth hierachy. 

- -For any new technology to prove attractive, a fundamental criterion must 

be its overall ‘relative profitablity. The rate of net. returns (after contro- 
: lling for the differential costs ) from the innovation ‘must be. higher than 
-- with the: traditional technology. The rate of return may .vary according to 
. -the various - farm sizes, depending on, among _otlier.factors, the differential 


4° Seasonality in the economic sense is as much a” reflection of prevailing 
technical knowledge as of basic climatic factors”. cf. sen (1975), p. 77. The 
_technical knowledge which came through the introduction of HVYs did nof alfer the 
busy and slack seasons ( which depended on chimatic factors ) associated with traditional 
varieties so that the seasonality issue got accentuated. . ` 
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use of inputs. It is widely accepted that despite the high cost ratio, the 
new technology does promise a higher relative profitability per acre. While 
the new technology requires more capital-investments (in material inputs ), 
it does not displace labour in the, process. Hence, in addition to offering 
increased productivity, the new agricultural technology also serves to provide 
incomes to the poor through the creation of employment opportunities. 

With respect to adoption of the technology and labour use across 
various farm sizes, an earlier study by one of the authors has come up 
with the following observations. Firstly, we find that the per acre yield of 
the new varieties is more than 50 per cent higher than that of local-boro over 
every farm-size, with the smaller and medium farms having the highest yield. 
Secondly, we observe, by and large, an inverse relationship between farmsize 
and output not only in the case ‘of traditional technology but also for the 
new technology. Thirdly, the use of labour is also inversely related to farm 
size in the case of local varieties, but no such systematic relationship is 
found for the HYV. The study further shows that while the smaller farms 
have a greater access to irrigation, they do not necessarily make use of 
this facility. It is the medium and large farms who actually exploit.. The 
proportion of area irrigated divided by the respective farm size would, 
ceteris paribus, roughly represent a measure by which the output and incomes 
of the respective group of producers would tend to multiply. The larger 
producers hold a clear advantage on this account. One plausible explanation 
for the limited responser of the small farmers is often linked to their finance- 
constraint. Here too, the government’s efforts to overcome this through 
institutional supply of credit has only gone in favour of the larger landowners. 
As regards distributing income to the poor through employment creation 
( over a certain range, the levels of the new technology do indeed call for 
a higher use of labour input), the prospects would remain bleak unless a 
rapid expansion of the technology can be made. Whether such expansion 
of technology and employment can and will go together is largely speculative. 
One may state that, at present, experimentation with mechanisation in Bangladesh 
agriculture is in an embryonic stage. It has been shown that so far, trac- 
torisation within the given agrarian set-up is socially unproductive and would 
displace labour especially in the stage of land preparation.5 


IV. Land rigidity and Innovation 


We find that despite divisibilities in the input stucture of the new 
technology, the small farmers cannot make a sustained use of it because of, 
among other factors, (i) lack of finance for capital investment ; (ii) lack 
of adequate access to credit ; and (iii) where - the small producer is also 


~~ $Gill ( undated ). 
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a tenant-holder, lack of security of tenancy. The larger producers, on the 
other hand, are by and large immune from such constraints. Would the 
onus then for a non-response to the new technology lean more heavily against 
these large, and more often the surplus, producers ? Although the ‘resource 
constraints’ of the smaller farms are understandable, the larger farms, with 
their command over non-labour resources and the various factor markets, 
also have not responded appreciably to the adoption of the innovation. 
Perhaps only crucial resource over which the large farms cannot hold a 
command, is labour. The problems created in respect of labour and its market 
often leads to a displacement of it through mechanisation, especially when 
labour-use has reached saturation lavels. In Bangladesh, however, the problem. 
is slightly different, and is connected to the employment structure, which in 
turn, closely follows the seasonal rhythm of agricultural crop production. 
The new technology in Bangladesh, is seen to have accentuated the seasona- 
lity, and hence concomitantly, the seasonal pressures on resource-use, especi- 
ally labour. Thus crop-mix, under traditional and new technology, is an 
important determinant of labour-use across all farms. The accentuation 
of the seasonality structure under the impact of the new technology, and the 
consequent strains on the demand for labour, has an important bearing on 
the structure of the labour market, whick is composed of both family labour 
and hired labour. The use of casual and hired labour varies in different, 
operations of the crop cultivation. The introduction of the HYVs has 
had a differential impact on this disaggregated labour market. We observe 
that, with the new technology, the demand for labour increases for both the 
family and hired labour ( mostly casual), but relatively more for the latter 
category. The phenomenon of the increase in the use of casual labour is very 
closely connected to the introduction of the new technology. Although 
casual labour is employed by all categories of households, it is the larger 
farms who tend to employ them more. This feature in view of peak season 
labour shortages is indeed a cautionary signal, especially to the large farms. 
Under the implied conditions that open anemployment at peak is very small, 
and that surplus labour is seen to be a pesant-household phenomenon, the 
smaller farms can easily afford to stretch their under-employed labour reso- 
urces. The larger producers, who would otherwise be expected to adopt the 
new technology relatively more and stand to gain, are thus constrained. ; 
While the government’s efforts are directed more towards removing the 
various resource constraints, it cannot do much to overcome the labour-constraint 
exogenously, apart from, perhaps, encouraging the introduction of labour- 
saving devices. If the degree of mecharisation is such as to save labour at 
all costs, then the very purpose of the government’s choice of new technology 
would be self-defeating. ‘But productiv-ty in the agricultural sector being 
also among the foremost considerations, it may at least be tolerant of the 
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large farms, who face the labour constraint more; and who may now be 
willing to invest in capital. This they could render possible by their greater 
command over the non-labour resources, including land. But the introduction 
of such labour-saving capital would be intricately linked with the capacity, 
and intensity, of the use of such capital, vis- a-vis, unit costs and returns. 
Profitability, after all, is almost a sufficient condition for the adoption’ of 
a new technology. What presently is perplexing is the curious fact- that 
even after a decade and a half since the introduction of HYV there has 
hardly been any experimentation privately by the large producers with any 
degree of mechanisation. One important explanation may be found in the 
peculiar structural conditions of the patterns of land distribution, the farm- 
size and its fragmentation into several plots. In the context of Bangladesh, 
fragmentation has been regarded ‘as a serious’ problem, and the prevention 
of it was one of the’ important objectives of he Tenancy Act of 1950. 
Despite the significance of the problem, fragmentation and subdivision are 
still aś acute as ever. Avery high rate of population growth must have 
had a major influence on the deterioration of the levels of living of the 
rural poor. This is to` some extent reflected in the decreasing averge size 
of farms of both the owner and tenant households. This is further. 
supported by the fact that the number of small farmers, both absolutely’ 
and also in their share of total holdings, has increased tremendously. For. 
example, the small-holdings having less than one acre of. land.increased from 
about 25 per cent during 1960 and 1967/68 to about 59 per cent in 1977. 
Integrated Rural Development Programme ( IRDP ) has conducted a massive 
village-level sample survey across the entire country. They have brought 
forward some genearal characteristics of the problem but have not produced 
particular evidence on the exact magnitudes of the problem in question. 
Nonetheless, important implications can be drawn from the information as 
laid out in Tables Il and III in the Appendix. The two tables show the 
percentage of households, according to various land—holding classes, owning 
the number of plots below 0.10 acres and between 0.10-0.33 acres of land 
respectively. Some . of the features that emerge from the figures, indeed, 
deserve vital concern : | 
1. more than one-fifth of the total households have diets which are 
below 0.10 acres. This is an extremely tiny, and, in itself,- an 
uneconomic unit. 
ji. in almost all the categories of farm sizes, more than 50 per cent 
i of the households have plots of only 0.10 to 0.33 acre,. with up 
to nine fragments. 
iii. as the farm-size increases, the number of plots ries almost 
` progressively. l E 
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Thus the character of subdivision and fragmentation. of land is amply 
clear and this a naturally prejudices lumpy investment on such fixed capital 
-as tractors or deep tubewells. The positive relationship between farm size 
and. the number of plots is further borne out by the Master Survey data 
(1973/74). The process of fragmenation and subdivision is predominantly 
linked to two sets of forces : (i) the dynamics of the growth of popula- 
tion (and further abetted by the laws of inheritance) ; and (ii) the process 
of increasing differentiation among the rural population ( reflected in the 
nexus of sales/purchase of land ). Althcugh there are various studies which 
support one or the other explanation, we shall not enter into an investigation 
to evaluate the relative superiority of these- processes. In a low-income 
economy like Bangladesh, with one of zhe highest densities of poupulation 
and a very low land-man ratio, one may perhaps begin to view the dy- 
namics of differentiation and population growth as not so mutually exclusive 
after all. What is of immediate concern for our analysis is that, irrespective 
of the processes that compel the small owner to dispossess his land, the 
plot of land transacted is almost invariebly very small. If it is a case of 

the pressure of population and inheritance, the sizeholding may often be 
stretched to the limit of its viability when a further distributon of. land 
inevitably leads to its disposal. Thus whether it is a large farmer or a small 
farmer who takes possession of the trensacted land, the plot is generally 
very small and often far-flung from his existing plot (or plots) of land, 
and even outside his own village. This is indeed a handicap toward 
reaping a benefit by increasing the scale of production, and a positive 
disincentive to the larger farms who are already facing a labour constraint. 
In such a situation, land may tend to te transferred to families relying on 
family labour, and the large land-owners would gain in leasing-out land in 
small parcels to share-croppers. The structures of labour market and land 
rigidity provide a counterbalancing force, one almost reinforcing the other, 
which militate against a faster rate of innovation in Bangladesh agriculture. 


V. REMARKS 


The problems discussed above are s much technological in nature as 
they are institutional. A basic caveat in the existing literature on labour 
markets and’ technology is the abstraction from a good insight into the 
institutional context. Indeed, an approach to the concept of technology 
must involve not simply a “method” but a knowledge of production—invol- 
ving the economic, socio-cultural and institutional arrangements that ‘define 
a particular society. Fhere isa host of other factors which are responsible 


6The Japanese pre-war experience js an interesting case in point. See Hirashima 
(1981). ; 
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for the sluggish rate of growth. of technology in the agricultural sector, 
„of which not the least in importance are the environmental constraints and 
the alternative rates of return to investment.’ 





7See Rahman ( 1979 ) for a few estimates of comparative rates of return from 
investment in agticulture and mioney-lendizig, - 
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APPENDIX 


l ` Table I 


-Transition Toward Imipovetishment Through Generations, Rural Bangladesh 





Source : 








—— of Owner Share Landless Beggars 

‘Predecessors Farmer Croppers Labourers 

-Grandfather-farmer 95,1 . 84.8 60.2 59.8 

Father-farmer : : 

Grandfather-farmer © 0.4 < 1.6 {2.7 f 9.9 

` Fathet—labouirer ' wl be T ae ca A ee a 

` Grandfather Labourer 04. 25 SS 15 0.9 

` Father=farmer l - S l = 

-Grandfather-labourer , 0.3 °° 22 16.6. 12.3 

; Father-labourer. Soe J tae A 

- Others 3.8 o 89o 9.0 17.1 
Total : 100.0 . 100.0 400.0 .. 100.0. 





"IRDP, Benchmark Survey of Rural Bangladesh, 1973-74, 


Table H 


Percentage Distribution of Household ( according to owned land-holding ) 
having ess fragments ( below 10 acres ), Rural Bangladesh, 1 1973/74 








Number of Fragments below . 10 acre 








Farm sizes Number of 
( acres ) House- 0 l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
holds 
0- 0.33 2156 66.0 20.0 7.1 3.8 1.9 0.6 0.3 0.1 0.0 0.9 
0.34- 0.66 2246 72.7 10.7 5.5 3.5 2.5 1.9 1.4 0.4 0.5 0.4 
0.67- 0.99 1685 72.9 12.5 59 2.9 1.7 1.4 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.7 
1.00- 1.99 3780 73.9 11.3 5.7 3.2 2.2 0.8 0.9 0.5 0.3 0.9 
2.00- 2.99 > 2121 77.9 9.1 5.0 2.9 1.8 1.0 0.5 0.3 0.3 0.6 
3.00- 4.99 2024 79.4 99 46 1.9 14 0.5 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.5 
5.00- 7.49 1117 83.7 6.9 3.2 2.1.1.4 0.8 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.5 
7.50-14,99 mo 83.1 7.7 3.6 15 0.5 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.4 0.9 
15.00+ 177 81.4 7.3 2.8 2.8 1.1 0.0 1.1 0.6 0.0 Li eass 
Source : IRDP Survey, 1973-74 e As Kbi 
Note : N=16,077 rural households M 
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Table IH 


Percentage Distribution of Households ( by owned land-holding ) having 
‘X? fragments between.10-.33 acres, Rural Bangladesh, 1973/74 


Farm Sizes 


( acres ) 0 1 
0- 0.33 22.0 68.5 
0.34- 0.66 41.3 14.1 
0.67- 0.99 27.0 23.1 
1.00- 1.99 30.7 16,3 
2.00- 2.99 33.6. 18.1 
3,00- 4.99 36.7 14.9 
5.00- 7.49 39.6 12.2 
7.50-14.99 44.0 12.7 
15.00-+, _. 52.5 13.6 
Source : IRDP Survey, 1973-74. 
Note’: 


Number of Fragments between .10 acres and .33 acres 


N= 16,077 rural’ households” 





ee ee ett es etc e aa A 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8.9 


87 05 - - - =- = - 
28.9 122 28 o4 - - ~- - 
15.8 170 110 46 12 02 -. - 
14.7 117 91 69 48 27 18 16 
10.7 83 69 52 46 36 26 58 








95 78 74 55 39 31 28 83 
99 64 65 46 37 30 28 109 
82 61 49 40 3.5 25 18 119 
34 40 28 17 Id 23 34 13.6 


INDIAN .OCEAN—THE SPECTRE OF BIG POWER RIVALRY 
Apputr KARMAKAR 


ALTHOUGH MANY AFRO-ASIAN STATES WHOSE 
SHORES ARE WASHED BY THE INDIAN OCEAN ARE 
ANXIOUS THAT THIS OCEAN REMAINS A ZONE OF 
PEACE, THE BIG POWERS SEEM DETERMINED TO 
MAKE IT A TESTING GROUND FOR STRATEGIC AND 
POLITICAL POWER PLAY. , 


The problem of turning the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace merits 
special attention as a step towards ensuring peace and security in Asia. 
There are a number of reasons why this is so. The Indian Ocean washes 
the shores of several continents and large geographical regions —the Far East, 
Australia, the Himalayan Subcontinent, the Middle East and Africa. It -is 
surrounded by more than thirty countries accounting for almost a third of 
the world population and possessing enormous natural resources : the oil 
of the Persian Gulf, the iron ore and cotton of India, tin and rabbet of 
Malaysia and Indonesia, and diamonds-of East and South Africa. Important 
sea routes cross the Indian Ocean. Nearly 600,000 tons of oil alone are 
daily transported along them, and not less than a thousand merchant ships: 
ply through its waters day and night. ‘If we add to all this the - bitter 
struggle between the forces of reaction and progress in the Indian Ocean 
countries carrying through major socio-economic changes that greatly- influence 
the general situation in’ that part of the world, it becomes clearer to us why 
some global powers are displaying such great interest in the area. The 
Asian peoples have not forgotten that whenever puppet or dictatorial ‘regimes 
were threatened, the ships of the big powers appeared in the waters of 
the countries concerned. This happened during the turbulent events in the 
Himalayan Subcontinent when US warships were sent to the Indian Ocean 
to put pressure on India and Bangladesh. The same thing happened during 
a flare-up of militaty operations in the Middle East in October 1973 when 
a Us naval force entered the Bab el Mandeb Strait in order to exert 
pressure on the Arabian Countries. ~ 

After the military and political defeat of US aggressive circles in. vin 
the Pentagon decides to strengthen US positions in the Indian Ocean. Tt 
selected Diego Garcia, a small island in the Chagos Archipelago, as a site 
for the main US naval base in the very centre of the Indian Ocean. An. 
agreement to this effect was signed a the USA and Britain which owned 


thë archipelago. ' 
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Thus the US intends to establish control over the sea routes in the 
Indian Ocean in order to guarantee the interests- of its’ monopolies -in that 
strategically important part of the world and perpetuate the unequal economic 
links between the USA and the countries of that region. 

The new system of US naval strategy includes a naval bases on Bahrain, 
the Southwestern coast of Australia and, the Omani island of Masira, on the 
Seychelles, in Simonstown in south Africa, on Madagascar, i in Dijbouti, in 
Berbera of Somalia, on the Comoro islands and elsewhere. 

Specially after the fall of the shah in Tran, the Iran-Iraq conflict, the 
Afganistan crisis, the US and other big powers have deployed in the western 
part of the Indian Ocean warships ranging from cruisers to airrcraft carriers 
which directly threaten the security of the littoral countries. i 

Having embarked on a new and dangerous venture the Pentagon ‘pools 
its efforts with Britain which has retained several important strongholds in 
the Indian Ocean and is building new naval bases on the Maldive islands 
west of Sri Lanka. i 

The increasing interventionist possiblity’ of the big powers in the 
Arabian Sea, region, the periodic cruises of the western task forces, the. visit 
of the ‘Constellation’, ‘Midway’, ‘Kitty Hawk’, etc., to the Gulf, ‘and finally, 
the plans to establish a full-fledged military base in Diego Garcia, the planning 
of a fifth fleet for the Indian Ocean, the urge to acquire base facilities in 
the island of Masira, are pointers towards the new interventionist strategy 
that the USA is trying to follow in the Indian Ocean area. 

If one studies the pronouncement of leading American decisionmakers; 
one can easily substantiate this new interventionist policy. Seymour Weiss, 
Director, Bureau of Political Military Affairs, in his statement -before the 
Sub-Committee on the Near East and South Asia of the House Committee 
on foreign. affairs, on 6 March 1974, said that the vital necessity of having 
a demonstrable US capability in the Indian Ocean—Persian Gulf area was 
sharply brought home. It was a classic case where the fact that the United 
states had a presence in the area made it highly unlikely that it would 
ever have to be used.’ He added that it was a reinforcement for the signally 
successful efforts of Secretary Kissinger to bring parties in the conflict to 
the peace table. (Seymour Weiss, ‘US Interests and Activities in the Ocean 
Area’, Department of State Bulletin, 70 (1815), 8 April 1974, pp. 371-5). 

“In short, it played the traditional role which military power should play, 
that of supporting diplomatic initiatives. By this I do not mean to suggest 
that military power was used to lend coercive force ‘to our diplomacy. 
Rather, our viable military presence in the area demonstrated the importance 
we attach to. our diplomatic objective of bringing the parties together to 
seek a p2ac2ful resolution of the issues that have produced so. much discord 
and strife in the Middle Bast’? (Tbid., 8 April 1974, p. 372 ). 
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Despite his sophistication, Seymour Weiss, was justifying the age-old 
arguments for pursuing the „policy of’ gun-boat diplomacy. And, if’ one 
logically follows that argument, the partial diplomatic success of Kissinger 
in the conflict’ resolution in West Asia- could have been converted into a 
total success if, instead of only a task force, the whole US armada had 
been brought on the scene to lend credence to- the diplomatic efforts. of | 
Kissinger. 

The US gun-boat diplomacy was also spelled out very clearly by J. 
Owen Zurhellen, Deputy Director of the US Arms Control and Disarmam:nt 
Agency, before the House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee on 21 February 
1974, He said’ that the US deployment was consistent with its long-standing 
policy. According to Zurhellen, the American naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean ` fulfilled’ important ' Political and military needs in the US -national 
interests. It enhanced the US capability to meet senna ney situations 
involving threats to American’ interests. 


Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt Jr., Chief of Naval Operations said : 

“The Indian Ocean has become the area .with potential to produce 
major shifts in the global balance, over the next decade. It follows that we 
must have the ability to influence events in that area ; and the capability 
to deploy our military power in the region is an.essential element of such 
influence. That, in my judgement, is the crux of the rational for that we 
are planning to do at Diego Garcia”. ( Admiral., E. Zumwalt, ‘strategic 
Importance of the Indian Ocean ; ‘Armed Forces Journal International 
( Washington, April 1974, p. 28.) l 

The big power presence in the Indian Ocean and the building of .a 
giant naval base on Diego Garcia aggravates the situation in that region and 
jeopardises the peace and security of many Afro-Asian nations. 

Naturally, the peace-loving Asian peoples are taking measures to counter 
the fresh threat to their security. Worried about the new intrigues of the 
imperialist powers and’.the appearance of the potential seat of aggression 


` and international tension in the Indian Ocean, they have launched a sweeping 


campaign for. turning this ocean into a zone of peace. 

On Sri Lanka’s initiative the 26th UN General Assembly ( 1971 ) 
adopted a Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. It calls 
upon the great powers to enter into immediate coaeeuons with the littoral 
states of the Indian Ocean with a view to : 

“Halting the further escalation and expansion of their military presence 
in the Indian Ocean ; ? 

“Eliminating from the Indian Ocean all bases, military installations 
and logistic supply facilities, the disposition of nuclear weapons...in the 
‘Indian Ocean... 


s- 
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“Warships and military aircraft may not use the Indian Ocean for any 
threat or use of force against the sovereignty, territorial integrity and indepen- 
dence of any littoral or hinterland state of the Indian Ocean”. _ 

( Yearbook of the United Nations 1971, Office of Public Information, 
U.N., New York, 1974, p. 35.) 

The non-aligned states supported the Sri Lanka proposal. It was 
approved at the conferences of non-aligened countries in Lusaka, Algiers, Colombo 
and Havana. The British-American military presence in the indian Ocean was 
resolutely opposed by such Asian countries as ‘Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore and also by many African, Middle East and Latin 
American states. 

Side by side with the littoral states of Asia, many African states also 
are greatly concerned over the massive build up of arms in the Indian 
Ocean area. At the end of April, 1978, in the Seychelles’ ‘capital of. 
Victoria, the first conference of progressive parties from the South-Western 
part of ‘the Indian Ocean marked the growing awareness among African 
nations that the future of this strategic area is first, and foremost, the 
concern of the countries bordering on this vast body of water. Countries 
along Africa’s east coast and the offshore islands have been continually 
calling for a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. Along with Asian nations, 
they recently forced through a resolution at the United Nations demanding 
the area to be declared a nuclear free zone. 

The Conference, hosted ‘by President Albert Rene’s Seychelles United 
Peoples Party, was attended by delegates’ from the ruling Malagasy National 
Front, and the National Popular Committee’ of the Comoro Island Republic, 
Opposition Mauritius Militant Movement a and the Communist 
Party of the Reunion. 

The simple venue of this Conference’ is a significant step toward co- 
operation among these nations. It is also. an unmistakable sign of political 
maturity in the sense that they have finally decided to take the future of 
the area into their own hands. Due to the historical division of the islands ’ 
between the French and British colonial empires, these peoples largely ignored 
each other. Paris and London separated, for instance, the Seychelles from 
Madagascar. In just ten years, with the exception of Reunion which remains 
‘a French Overseas Department (Dom), all the countries have thrown the 
shackles of colonial rule and - established socialist-oriented regimes. Mauritius 
still remains apart, but with the MMM just one seat short of ‘the majority, 
radical changes appear on the cards. 

The African portion of the Indian Ocean took on added: strategic im- 
‘portance with the closing of the Suez Canal after the 1967 Middle East 
war and the energy crisis. The sea-lances to the Cape inthe south became 
the main route of supertankers which carry oil to the majority of West 
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European countries and the United States. Former Commander-in-Chief 
of American ‘naval . forces, admiral E. Zamwalt, underlined the reasons why 
activities in this region were being so carefully followed in western capitals : 
“The Indian Ocean, he said, ‘has become the region where the risk of seeing 
important changes in the balance of power in the next ten years is greatest”. 

Washington military officials were long interested in installing a modern 
naval and air base on the island of Diego Garcia. The eleven square mile 
horseshoe atoll previously belonged to Mauritius, but was handed over to 
the British during negotiations for its, independence. Later Britain transferred 
the island to the US. 
~ The key strategic outpost has cousiderabie military importance to the 
US. Lying just below the approaches to the oil-rich gulf states it is also 
well situated for the monitoring of activities alone Africa’s east coast as well 
as in all of Southern Africa. 

The Nixon and Ford administrations uséd the threat of the Soviet 
naval and missile bases at Berbera, in Somalia, to convince the American 
Congress of the needs for funds for the construction of a military installation 
on Diego Garcia. Now the American plans for the four billion-dollar base 
include the lengthening of the runway to accomodate giant B-52 bombers 
and deepening the harbour to provide anchorage for nuclear-powered 
aircraft carriers and nuclear submarines armed with poseidon missiles. 
Moreover, the atoll will now house ammunition depots and fuel storage 
tanks to serve the American fleet’s needs. 

Ironically, this ambitious expansion programme is taking place when 
the original ‘threat’ appears to have diminished. The Soviets lost their rights 
to the Berbera base in 1977 when Moscow decided to switch its support 
to -Ethiopia in the Ogaden conflict with Somalia. In spite of strong protests 
from the nearby nations, the Americans are going ahead with their plans. 
The Soviet ‘menace’ now appears only to have been the excuse to implant 
American military forces whose presence now must be considered on a more 
or less long-term, if not. on a permanent basis. 

. Washington is far from. being alone as the standard-bearer of the West 


; i in the. region. „Both former. colonial powers, Britain and France, continue 


T to exercise, their. ‘influence | and ‘flex their’ military miiscles. A British naval 
oe task ‘Force. of 12 ‘War ships, continues to’ patrol the area‘ for upwards of 
six months i in. ‘a year, ‘despite. thie end of the famous Beira patrol ( to enforce 
„ sanętions ` ‘against the. former, Smith regime in “Rhodesia ). 

a : On. the’ “other: ‘hand, ” "the French’ _ military presence’ "has been progre- 
Ta ssivdy ‘yeinforced “ over the “Pasty years. Paris; asin“ other ` ‘areas of Africa 
~~ ( Zaire, Chad and Mauritania ) has become the bulwark against the erosion 
òf western influence. According to'the Commander-in-Chief ‘of French naval 
"forces, admiral Lannuzel, his country currently posers the largest fleet in 
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the Indian Ocean. France maintains a permanent flotilla of upwards of 
twenty vessels ( one-fourth of its total navy ) including aircraft and helicopter 
_ carriers as well as several attack submarines. What is more, France has 
_the most extensive string of military bases in the South-Western part of ‘the 
Indian Ocean. These bases include : 


*Djiboti : with almost five thousand troops anda powerful air 
umbrella as well as excellent deep water port facilities makes the 
newly independent republic the nerve centre of French presence in 
the Horn of Africa and the Red sea. 

* The Reunion : Situated south-west of Mauritius, this French 
department houses a modern airbase, sophisticated communications 
equipment, and a well-equipped port. The 1200 paratroopers and 
300 aviation personnel stationed on the island make it the advanced . 
outpost of French interests and a convenient launching pad for a 
potential military intervention in the area. 

* Moyotte : France still illegally occupies this island which is an 
integral part of the Comoro Island Republic. More than one 
thousand French legionnaires and small contingent of sailors and 
airmen back-up French pretensions to maintain their flag. 


The future status of a handful of a small, but strategically located 
islands has been recently fuelling a dispute between the Malagasy Republic 
. and Mauritius on the one hand and France on the other:. Four of the 
islands—Les Glorieuses, Juan-de-Nova, Europa, and Bassas de India —are 
situated in the Mozambique straits while Troemlin lies 400 kms off Mada- 
gascar’ s east coast. 

Until 1973, these islands were totally unoccupied, and aparently unimportant 
to the superpowers. As the scramble to control strategic points in the Indian 
Ocean intensified, the “French decided to occupy any atoll or island in the 
‘South-Western corner of the Indian Ocean. 

As for the Soviet Union, the loss of its Berbera base was only partly 
made up for by the Ethiopian Red Sea ports of Assab and Massawa. 
.. The strong point of Soviet presence is unquestionably South Yemen. The 
Soviets have a good naval anchorage at the South Yemeni island ‘of Socotra. 
l _ Compared , to western , naval presence, however, | the Soviets can, only put on 
À ‘the. line a. Aifteen-ship fleet. “without any aircraft carrièr, " Additionally, “the 
ae all in all, their military presence in the Indian “Ocean i is still limited. 

_.. During. past years the US and the Soviet Unión had been. “privately 
“negotiating the future of their respective positions in the Indian Ocean. . With 
little or no publicity, the fourth round of bargaining, which began in’ Moscow 
in June 1977, was concluded in Berne, Switzerland, in apparent stalemate. 
Soviet negotiators have put forward proposals freezing the current 
military balance which would constitute the first step toward a phased 
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reduction of forces. The Russians wanted an eventual accord to ban all 
nuclear-armed vessels, both surface and submarine, from the Indian Ocean. 
The US categorically judged both proposals as unacceptable. According to 
US policy makers, Washington is against the demilitarization of the Indian 
Ocean because it assumes that the West is in a good posture to maintain, 
or improve its strategic advantages. Despite appeals by some quarters in the 
US, to reduce big power tension in the Indian Ocean, Washington seems 
intent on guaranteeing the present status quo. 

In the midst of this bickering and diplomatic manoeuvering, the Seyche- 
Iles Conference made the voice of the Afro-Asian countries bordering the 
area heard for the first time. One of the most positive results of the 
meeting was the formation of a permanent liaison committee, including all 
the parties in attendance, to exchange information, maintain contacts, and 
present these countries’ viewpoint in future negotiations. 

This was certainly just a first step, but it does indicate that these 
nations are now conscious that they have the main responsibility, the greatest 
interest, in determining the future contours of their region. When the delega- 
tions left for their respective capitals, the collective will that the Indian 
Ocean should not become yet another pawn on the chessboard of big power 
rivalry, was clearly confirmed. 


oe 


_THE FINANCIAL ‘CONDITION OF THE PORT OF CHITTAGONG ` 
i - IN THE ‘BEGINNING OF. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


SHIREEN HasAN OSMANI 


“The port of Chittagong which was the heaven for ships fróm many 
parts of the wořld from probably as early as the fifteenth ceritury did not 
have a central administrative and ‘planning body till the later half of the’ 
nineteenth century. As a result the part did’ not develop with the passage 
of time. As late as the end of the ninteenth century the port did not have 
a jetty for occan going “ships! ' ‘nor did it have any other facilities' that 
were required to bring’ a port to the standard of the time. In 1885 there- 
fore the Govt. of Bengal ‘felt. that the port should have a Trust which 
could provide for proper’ toWage, acquire landed property and deal with 
other questions, “which - aré corisidéred beyond the scope ‘of a Government 
Department.”2 After a false” start in 1887 the Port Trust was lawfully cons- 
tituted by Bengal Govt. Notifications Nos. 35 and ‘36 marine of 15 May: 
1888 for the managément of the affairs of the Port.3 ee 

The’ Government of Bengal and India ‘appear to have dont their 
duty was done by presiding ‘at the birth of the child and that neither gifts- 
nor wet nurse-were needed by the sickly infant that the Port Trust was in 
1888. ‘The’ financial predicament of’ the ill-endowed new Port Trust was 
compounded ‘by ‘the fact that-it could not attract loans, at least not during 
its early years, either from Government sources or from the ‘money ‘market 
because its income was not sufficient to guarantee the payment of interests, 
not to.speak of. the repayment of the principal+ The vicious circle was 
completed by the ‘fact that,,since the Port „Trust did not manage a port 
with the -required ` facilities for a major ocean terminal. it could not earn 
sufficient to finance its day to day administration let alone invest in further 
development. Right from the, outset, the Chittagong Port Trust thus found 
itself in a sort of “poverty - trap’. The complexities of the financial situation 
were to an extent accentuated by the competing commercial interests of the 


exe: ` +a 





Tg E Division to Govt: of Bengal. 17 August 1893, Proceedings of 
the: Government of Bengal in the Marine Department 1893, Sept. i 

2Govt. of Bengal. Municipal Dept, to the Govt. of Bengal legislative Dept. 21 
Dec. 1885, Beng: Proc: Mne Dept. 1887 Jan-Mar, Mar. 3- 24, ' ae Re GE Aas 

3Bengal Legislative Council . Debate 1886, 112, 115-120. 

4In 1895 ° the Commissioners stated that they ‘aré not in a ‘position ‘to’ ‘raise a 
loan as they, “have no guarantee for funds beyond their income & canriot speculate” 
Note on Resolution 5 of the Port Comms. meeting | “À Aug. 1895. “Berg: Proc. mne. 
Dept. 1895. Oct. 30-31. a 
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Assam Bengal Railway, which saw in the port, particularly the jetties, an ` 


assured source of income and an instrument of control over trade to be 
used to augment earnings’ from the néwly formed Railway network. - The 
interests of European companies at Chittagone, particularly the coastal shipping 
companies, several of, whom were nominated to seats on the -port Trust 
Board, seem also to have interfered adversely with the developement of the 
revenue earnings of the Port. Since Calcutta based firms’ and organisations, 
including the Calcutta Port ‘Trust, were also ‘unwilling to see a rival flourish 


at their expense and pursued. policies Which distablished the prospects ‘of the - 
Chittagong Port still further, Chittagong’s financial difficulties proved long 


lasting and damaging to its growth.” 


In 1888, the Chittagong Port Trust found “itself confronted with an 
enormous task of ‘building a pert very much from scratch as there were no 
jetties for ocean going vessels nor were their other facilities normally required 
of. any port worth its name. The scale of investment involved in such an. 
undertaking was evidently beyond the scope of the meagre financial resources 
of the Port Trust. The natural source of capital of the required size were 
the Government of Bengal and the Government of India. Both the “Govern. 
ment of Bengal and the Government of India may have, had their own 
priorities and rationale (if there were any) for .witholding capital funds and 
for giving capital aid at the time and in the way they did. But, the logic 
of their actions. was not easy to.discover, as the Agent of the Assam Bengal 
Railway declared in 1896,.“I must, confess I am unable to understand the 
force of the argument which would .deny the employment of-Imperial Funds 
in providing trade facilities at a- Port, and, yet allow them to be employed in 
the construction of a Railway’’.§ eo 


Somé of the reluctance of the Government to provide capital pds 
can possibly be explained in terms of the status of the Chittagong port. since 
it remained a ‘minor port’ till 1 April 1928.7 But it is difficult to understand 
the virtual absence of any substantial establishment and-fund at the creation 
of Chittagong Port Trust while the Government ‘provide generous funds and 
established substantial facilities at the creation of other por trusts. On the 


5The Bengal Chamber of Commerce asked anxiously at the time of the Chittagong, 
Port Trust in 1886 about, “the character and cost of the’ improvement of the port to be 
undertaken”, and argued that it would not be advisable to expand a large amount 
of capital in improving the port. Beng. Chamber of Commerce to Govt. of Beng. 14 May 
1886, Beng.Proc. Municipal (marine) Dept. 1887 January-March, March 3-34. 

Agent and Chief Engineer, A. B. Rly to Managing Director A. B. Rly 10 January 
1896, Agent’s Letter to Board 1896. 

7 Administrative Report of the Comms. jor the Port of Chitt.- 1928-29,4, see also 
Monthly Bulletin of the Port of Chittagong Feb. 1960.8, 
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fernition of the Bombay Trust in 1873 Government properties were handed 
over to it valued at more than two and a half crores of rupees of which 
some forty-two lakhs were an outright grant and the: rest: repayable ‘on easy 
terms over ten. years. Madras Port : Trust. received a loan over forty lakhs 
repayable over a period of forty years. . Later they were given another loan 
of. forty lakhs repayable. in sixty: years. at. 4%%.-interest:, Karachi Port Trust 
received. seven lakhs on the formatioun of the...Trust ‘in. 1886 and fifteen and 
a half lakhs later, both repayable in thirty years at an interest of 44%. The 
Calcutta Port received loans, both for .extension: of: port facilities and for 
dock works, their, combined total amounting to uo less than three and a 
half crores of rupees, with interest of 4% and 44% repayable over a maxi- 
mum. period of forty six years’. The plight of chittagong port.in 1888 can 
be understood when these figures are set against the. total non-availability from 
Government sources of any capital funds. whatsoever in the early years. 
D.R.Lyall, Commissioner. of ‘Chittagong. Division, wrote in 1838, .“I . believe 
‘almost every other port in the empire has obtained some help from the 
‘public’ funds to a‘larger-amount.in the:case-of some port. and to a .smaller 
‘amount in that of others, but still..aid.-has.been given while Chittagong has 
obtained: no such ‘ aid’’.2 


ri One explanation of the reluctance of the Government to provide capital 
funds may possibly.be.that in their scheme of things Chittagong at the 
-initial stages of :its. development, was, conceived ,of only as_a feeder to the 
port of Calcutta and-not port to, be, developed in its, own right, to accommo- 
date large ocean, going steamers. Thus.it will be recalled that at the time of 
the creation of the Port Trust the improvements demanded of the port were not 
those required by an ocean terminal. And when J; H. Apjohn, in his reports of 
1893 and 1900 urged the need for jetty construction, and_ river. conservancy 
at Chittagong Government. gave no financial assistance.!9 . 


The construction of the railway and the erection of the first jetty 
changed ‘the prospects of the port of Chittagong; héwever, and as the Traffic 
Manager Assam Bengal Railway wrote, “the potentialities of the Port were 
fully realiséd by those who are in the ‘best ' position to judge. - Everyone i in 
any way. connected with this Port, even, F. they, never realised before ‘the 





8Port Comms. Ordinary Meeting, 5 April 1907, ` Ordinar ry Meeting | of, the port 
Commissioners, 1907. 

9Comm.Chitta-Divi.to. Govt. of Beng. 17 February 1888, Rort, Trust Proc. 1889, 
-June 1-2 K. W. : 5 

10J.H.Apjohn’s note of 7 Dec. 1893, Beng. Proc. Mne Dept., 1894, Feb. 28-29 & J.H. 
Apjohn’s Report of. 14 K 1900, , Beng., Proc. Mne Dept. 1900, Oct. 112, 
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possiblities of inceased trade here, are now unanimous in believing that a 
great future lies before it”.1! oo 


In 1900 for example the tea planters of Asan Cachar and Sylhet 
sent ‘a memorial to the Government of Bengal representing the great importance 
of the port and urging the necessity of improving the entrance*so that Jarge 
steamers could enter and discharge cargos at all- times of the year.!? Yet 
despite the evidence of increasing traffic and the enthusiasm ofthe railway and 
of’ the Assam planting community, the Government of Bengal remained 
quite unwilling to help the port. ‘They replied to the planters’ memorial 
with a letter expressing their sympathy but refusing their aid, declaring that 
the sums required to improve the condition. of the river was beyond the 
means of that Government.!3 The plaint of the Port Commissioners in May 
1902, “that inorder to increase ‘the trade of the port and remedy its in- 
debtedness, it is indispensably necessary.that. a loan. should. be granted by 
Government. . The policy of small loans to meet occasional debits is unsatis- 
factory, and a loan should be granted. to ‘Chittagong in.the same. way as 
was done for Calcutta’”!4 was met with similar direct refusal. In the meantime 
to make matter worse, the Government of India had’ proposed in 1901 that 
the income derived from the working of the jetties at Chittagong should be 
credited to the Government of India.!5 This despite the series of substantial 
budget -surplus of the Indian Government from 1898-99 to 1904-05.16 The 
commissioners strongly protested against the proposal and stated, “if the 
profits of the jetty are taken from the Port Commissioners, the Government 
of Bengal must be prepared to face a'still greater annual deficit in connection 
with the Port. The transfer involyed, according to the current budget, an 
immediate difference of income to the extent of 15,000. At present even 
with this help, the Port Commissioners cannot meet their liabilities, far less 
contemplate much needed -improvement”.!7 - They pointed out that the 
Government -should rather “waive their claim to any profit on net earnings 
of the jetty in order to place the funds of the Port Trust on a more 





Traffic Manager A.B. RLY to Agent A.B.RLY 2 January 1902, Agent’s Letter to 
Board, 1902. - 

12Memorial of the tea Planters of Assam, Cachar and Sylhet, 8 February 1900, 
Beng. Proc. Mne 1900, March 5. 

13Report on’ the Development of the‘ Port of Chittagong by Si oen Buchanan, 
1981, 5-6. 

14Port Comms. Ordinary Meeting, 7 May 1902, OMPC 1901-1907. 

15 Port Comms. to the Govt. of Bəng. 16 September 1901, Beng. Proc. PWD 

` Mne, 1901, October 18. f 

16P, J. Thomas, The Growth of Federal Finances in India, 258. 

17Chmn. Port. Comms. to Govi. of Beng. 9 June 1902, Beng. Proc. PWD Mne, 
1903, January 73. 
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substantial footing and to relieve them from the hand-to mouth policy hitherto 


forced upon them by the want of funds”. They further suggested that 
‘the Government of Bengal in’ order to increase ‘the facilities of the port should 


grant ‘to the Port Trust a special loan of twenty’ lakhs!9 and take over the 
debt’ incurréd in constructing the existing jetty and “guarantee the interests 
to the Imperial Government”? The Government of Bengal in reply stated 
that every item of possible revenue should be carefully scrutinised by the Port 
Commissioners with a view to increase the revenue’ and that if the security 


_ revealed that, “there ave reasonable prospects of their position being finan- 


cially sound within the next three years, this Government is prepared to 


` assist the Commissioners with a contributing’ to the extent of Rs. 10,000 


annually for that period, and to ask the Government’ of India to allow the 
repayment of the: Government loan... being deferred for the same period, 
charging interest -onlv on the outstanding balance”’.2! The Chairman of the 
‘Port Commissioners however’ informed ‘the Government that “there is no 
prospects of their being able to undertake the payment of interest charges, 
which on the capital cost of the jetty buildings up to 30th june 1902..... 
amount to Rs. 80,900 without the aid of a Government Joan or grant much more 
liberal than that offered. - They considered it ‘undesirable at present to increase 
the charges of the Port, and would point out that it is not sufficient only 
to consider the receipts and’ expenditure of the next three years. but to 
provide for the improvements and. extensions?? required for the future. To 
this appeal the Government of Bengal replied by declaring that in view of 
the financial condition of the Port Trust they would approve the Government 
of India’s decision to transfer thé ‘Jetties to the Assam Bengal Railway 
Company”? and that they had so informed that Government?4. They continued 


Sanctimoniously to urge upon the Trust, that an effort should be made to 


improve the financial condition of the Port and to voice the hope “that the 
.Commissioners will now Clearly nader stand a they must not consider the 


18Chmn. of the Port Conims, of Bengy 16 $ September 1901, Bong? Proc. PWD Mnre, 
1901," October ‘18. i S a 

UGovt. of Beng.to Chmn. Port Comins: 13 TE 1902, Beng Proc. PWD Mne, 
1903, January 74. 

20Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt. of ee Jung 1902, Beng. Proc. PWD Mne, 
1903, January 73. Pies te dete, Re HB cat Sst ‘ ae. 

21Govt. of Beng. to Chmn. Poit. Comms. 13 September , "1902, ` Beng. “Proc. PWD 
Mne, 1903, January 74. 

22Chmn. Port Commis. to Govt. :.of .Beng.13 October, 1902, Beng. Proc. PWD Mne, 
1903, January 82. i A ae, , 

Govt. of India to Govt..of Beng. 28 April 1902, Beng. Proc’ PWD “Mune, 1903, 
January 71. 

24Govt. of Beng. to Chmn. Port Comms. 18 "December 1902, Beng. Proc. PWD 
Mne, 1903, January 85. 
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Provincial Revenue as a convenient reserve fund from which any deficit that 
may occur may be ‘met,. but that the trade of the port must pay for 
facilities ‘provided’ ‘and imporvements made ifor its benefiits’5. So ended in 
failure all attempts by the Port Commissioners to secure the help of Govern- 
ment. In fact the Government had gone completely against ‘all established 
policy, as Buchanan pointed out. “In the matter of finance it is universally 
recognised that the capital cost of a port cannot in its earliest stages, be 
wholly paid oùt of charges imposed, and that the State or other controlling: 
power must, in the general welfare make up the part of a permanent debt. >26 
The Policy of the Government :of Bengal not to extend any financial - help 
to the port seems’ all the more strange as the, financial condition of the 
` province during that period as ‘is apparent from the following table, was 
‘generally sound and asits budget from 1893-1903 showed a continuous surplus.27 
In fact from 1898 its finance received a further boast when as a -result of 
‘heavy surpluses’?8 year after year?? in the Government of: India’s budget on 
account of the stabilization of ‘the rupee and the growing demand for opium 
in China, that Government. was, ‘‘able to make generous grants to the,provin- 
ces for education, public works, ‘police: reform and other purposes”.30 


Financial Condition of. Rengal 1893-1903 : Annual Surplus and: Deficit 








1893-4 1894-5 1805-6 1896-7 1897-8 

Rs. Re... ORG 0 ORs. ook Rs 
+ 36,887  +1,69,796 + 1,49,808 —1,86,5589! —34,34, 537 on 
1898=97 "1899-1900 900-1 - 1901-2 1902-3. 19034 





L #21,03,660° -£7,01,899%4 +3,13,524 +4,77,096%5 +.6,23,640 +'87;23,496%6 








` The financial ‘position of the port of Chittagong till 1904 was fairly 
" summarised’ by’ an “éditorial~in’ The Pioneer on. 20 February 1904 : “As we 
have treguentiy pointed out Chittagong has received anything ‘but fair treat- 








5 Ibid , 

26 Buchanan 16. 

= 7Except for 1896- 7 ] and. 1897-98 the years. of the famine. 
28p. J. Thomas—Federal ‘Finance in “India, 261. 


_ Ibid, 
‘3P, J: Thomas L Federal ‘Finance it “hidia, “261. 
 Lbid., 258. 


3? Report on the Administration” of Bengal, “1807-98; 977. 
33 Admin. Beng. 1898-1900, 241. 

“34 4dmin. Beng. 1899-1900. 1664. 

35Admin. Beng. 1901-2, 284. 

36 Admin. Beng. 1903-4, 115. 
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iment in the past,,and it is- high time her interests were considered on their 
own merits: alone, and without reference to the jealousy of her great rival 
‘across the Bay. The local Port Trust in their address to the Victory Curzon 
pointed out, more in- sorrow than in anger, that for the last twenty-five 
years the Bengal Government had:only given Chittagong free grants. of money 
vaggregating Rs. 30,000 whereas the. Trust had been obliged to spend two 
-lakhs on a single.lighthouse alone. A loan of Rs. 2,33,000 had certainly been 
forthcoming from'-Bengal: 37 '.but with a stationary income of Rs. 70,000, 
` ont of ‘which the whole ‘port had to be equipped, this did not afford much 
‘relief, and‘a balance of a lakh: still remained to be paid off”.38 
‘It was not untill 1904 that-fortune smiled on the port of Chittagong 
for the ‘first time when: Lord Curzon., promised financial help to the port. 
Even than’ this help’? sprang: rather from-a desire of sell. the idea ,of the 
‘partition of Bengal and- to get! a-return -on ; the money spent on the 
Assam’ Béngal Railway than from a direct concern for the, port of Chittagong. 
This Curzon madéclear in this speech on -the opening: of the Assam Bengal 
-Railway : “When the Government of India. started some--twelve years ago 
` upon the task of constructing- the Assam Bengal Railway... they little dreamed 
‘that ...before the end -had been reached- the bill would have been swollen 
to a sum of more’ than nine millions sterling...if :any one were to tell me 
-that''‘nine~ millions «might have been ‘spent to-greater -advantage elsewhere, I 
“might not ‘perhaps “be disposed to contest him.’4° .And .to derive. the point 
-home Curzon continued: in: his address at Chittagong-to confirm that having 
‘spent “enormous. Sums” onthe -railway, ‘from the strictly. business point of 
“Siew -the’-best chance of -getting a :due-returh -for-:our. outlay. is to .provide 
‘théproper facilities -for--the- trade: which: it-is-in. a position to: create’4!. Any 


“plan. for~Chittageng was -therefore subordinatéd. to.:political „considerations or 
* ‘Ethe needs-of the-railway. Events- from- 1904..-to:-1912 combined -- fortuitously 
“to ‘give a` brief relief: tothe:-port and -when -these -special conditions were 


removed it again sank back into oblivion.42 


Boy cet = >z Sta 





D " 3This was ‘for. the; -purchase, of the Tug “Gekko. £ 
“"38The Pioneer, 20° “Febrùary 1904, “see” ‘also” Address ‘of! the ‘Porti Cee: 


oe +The: Englishman, 16 ‘February 1904. 


““39See_ Chapter TV of my unpublished" ‘thesis Chittagong Port- A testadyes of: rits fore 
. tunes, | 1892- - 1912. 
404 “Shiori Account “of the? * Conistridction? of “the? Assan? Bengal 1904, ° 7; sačexdlso The 
“Pioneer, 18 February 1904. 
_» Al Micéroy’s- Address at-Chitt. 14 February ‘1904; -Parliamentary™=Papers 21906.-EXXI, 
845. ; x i ee 
42Rxcept for Rs. 3,25,000 for revetment work, Rs. 8,00,000 for the purchase‘ of a 
“second dredger,; -30,000-; for; pilotage and Rs. 10,00,000 to the Port Fund mainly for 
“construction ‘work,--no: further-.grant was made to -the port .at least until, 1944-45, 
Administration Report of the Commissioners for the Port of Chittagong 1944-45, 21. 
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Unaided by Government the Port Commissioners had. to make the best 
use they could of the resources they themselves commanded. Till .1904 the 
main sources of income of the Port were its port dues-on the tonnage: of 
vessels entering the Port, and ` mooring fees for vessels. Other income ‘was 
received from services rendered and included- receipts for water. supplied, 
Jetty. hire, sale ‘proceeds of stores, recoveries for services rendered to other 
department, fines, sales proceeds of promisory notes, contributions from the 


“` pilotage fund, fees ‘for licensing passenger and cargo boats and fees for the 


use of the port tug.43 But the receipts from ‘all these sources of revenue 
did not amount to much and certainly were not sufficient to meet the’ full 
requirements of the port. In 1901 the Sub-Committee appointed to ‘consider 


and report upon the landing and shipping of goods recorded, “we find that 


the Port working shows an annual deficit. amounting to approximately Rs. 
7,000, the average expenditiure for the last threé years ending 31 March 
showing an income of Rs.66,000 against an expenditure of Rs.’ 73,000.. Apart 
from this, the ‘special ' Officer points out that....additional expenditure, is 
necesaary”.44 The Government of Bengal Incordia to balance the account, 
bad from time to time made grants to the port ‘from Provincial revenues.4s 


‘In 1900 however, the Government stated “this arrangement cannot be allowed 


to continue, and it is impefatively necessary for the’ Commissioners to take 
steps to make the Trust self-supporting.”’4° It then proceeded: to. outline how 
this self sufficiency might be achieved either by imposing new charges or, by 
increasing ‘existing rates. A Sub-Committee of the: Trust was thereupon 


appointed to work out the details of a possible financial scheme, and, in.due 


course. it set out a series of possiblities. One was merely to increase exist- 
ing, charges, but it also suggested that‘income could be enlarged. by.-making 


i pilotage compulsory, by ensuring that the jetty was fully utilised’ by’ sea- 
‘going’ vessels, by maintaining the Kutubdia lighthouse’ from the coast light 
‘dues, by increasing the contribution from the pilotage fund to the port fund, 


or by imposing a river due.47 





43 Chittagong Port Trust Ordinary -Receipts and Expenditure, 1905-06, Proceedings of 


` the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam in the P.W.D. (Marine) Deptt. 1906, Oct 1.: 


44Proceeding of a meeting of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider and report 


“upon the landing and shipping of goods.in regard, to weekly cargo ane, 4 May ‘1901. 


Beng. Proc. Mne, 1901, September 26. 

Footnote—The Additional expenditure were for coastbuoys, mooring ‘buoys, heave- 
up boat, conical river buoys, can river Poy, half inch chain and new mooring chains. 
“and anchor- needing a-total of Rs. 34,030. 


45Resolution by the Govt. of Beng. Marine Dept. 13 March 1900. ‘Boe: Proc. 
Mne, 1900, March 78. g 


“46 Ibid. . - 
47Rept. of the Sub-Committee on the Port Finance, 6 June 1900, Beng. Proc, Mne. 
1900, October 102, see also Govt. of Beng: to Chmn. Port Comms. 18 December 1902, 
Beng. Proce. Mne, 1903, January 85. + 
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These proposals were received with mixed feelings. The idea of com- 
pulsory pilotage and compulsory: use of the jetties by all. vessels foreign and 
coastal, was-opposed. by the Port; Commissioners*® some of whom. were 
owners or agents of coastal shipping lines.49 The Government of India being 
addressed on the subject of compulsory pilotage, expressed the opinon ; that 
jt was desirable ‘that a system of compulsion should be based on grounds 
other than improvement of the financial position of the Trust, and that it 
should be shown that compulsory pilotage was necessary in the general in- 
terest of public safety5°. The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal visited Chitta- 
gong in 1903 and after enquiries stated that compulsory pilotage was not 
essential to the. Port of Chittagong.5! The question of compelling vessels to 
come alongside the jetties had been brought up from, time to time without 
any results. In 1903 the Government of Bengal accused the Commissioners 
of not using their powers in that respect and stated “It has been brought 
to the notice of the Government that the Port Commissioners by a majority, 
recently refused to pass a- ‘resolution to exercise the powers conferred on 
them by section 22 of Act IV of 1887 and ordered all’ sea-going vessels to 
‘come alongside the jetty if there is room”.S? The opposition of the Commi- 
ssioners can be attributed to the fact that many of the Commissioners i in ‘the 
early years of the Port Trust” were also. ship owners and merchants whose 
trade would have been effected by the imposition of new rates. However 
when in 1911 the, question of compulsory use ‘of the jetties came up the 
owners and agents of.the coastal steamer companies ‘gave a variety of reasons 


: for opposing the measure. 


Thus they then argues that the shipowners had no voice in the 
management of the Railway Company’s jetties, neither as regards the rates 
to be paid nor as regards their allotment, working arragements and administra- 


tion. -The Railway Company was bound to regard their own carrying trade 
‘-as of..first importance.. Under those. conditions the ship owners were afraid 


that “The convenience. and interest of the ship owner must be sacrificed to 


--those of the Railway- Company’. A second point which they made was that 








48Chmn.Port Comms. to Govt. of Beng. 18 December 1902, Beng. Proc. Mne, 
1903, January 85. i > ; 

49Messers, M. David & Co.Narayanganj, Messers, Finlay Muir & Co. 

50Govt. of Beng. to Comms, Chitt. Divi. 25 February 1903,' Beng. Proc. Mne, 
1903, October 47. i i SAC a n f 

51Govt. of Beng. to Govt. of India, 20 May 1903, pen Proc. Mne, 1903, 
October 50. hte a TE ay gi SS 

S2Govt. of Beng. to Chmn, Port Comms: 18 December na Beng. Proc.: Mne, 
1903, January 85. COA 

53Messers, Turner Marrison & Co. to Govt. of E.B.A. 18 Forana 1911 & Fr. 
Messers, Bullock Brothers & Cö. Ltd.’ Agents British India Steam. Navigation Co. Ltd. 
to Govt. of E.B.A. 31 January 191i, E.B.&. A PWD Mne, 1912, April 31, 32. 
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the coasting steamers: had to make- their own povision for: carrying on 
their trade before the construction of railway. jetties°*. Compulsory use of. 
the railway jetties would mean that ‘ihe capital sunk in land, offices, godowns, 
pontoons, boats and cooly lines by the coastal: steamer companies would be. 
thrown out of employment.45 Finally they argued that Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Bombay and Karachi were essentially terminal ports for coasting véssels where 
they landed and received the bulk-of their cargo and stores. Chittagong 
on the other hand was only a port of call, of «which there were many on the 
‘coast where earnings were very small-out of all proportion to the increased 
charges to be borne under the compulsory sections of the proposed new 
Port Trust Act.56 During the period under study the. use- of. jetties. was 
therefore not made-compulsory. - 


The proposal of the Sub-Committee, that the Kutubdia lighthouse 
should, be maintained from the Government Coast Light Dues did not meet 
with the approval of the Government of Bengal. The Sub-Committee had 
proposed that as the Kutubdia lighthouse was 22 miles away from the port 
of Chittagong and as other lights as Akyab’ and elsewhere which’ were nearer 
to their ports and more indispensable to them were kept up from the coast 
light dues, the port of Chittagong had a claim at least to assistance in the 
upkéep of the Kutubdia lighthouse.5’? To this the Government of Bengal 
replied that for them to maintain the lighthouse would require the levy of 
light dues, which would result in the increase of the charges of the port, 
“this,” the Government pointed out, “in the present condition of the trade 
to the Port was undesirable as any increase in the charges of the port’ in 
the initial stage of its development would adversely effect its trade.”53 The 
proposals ‘to impose a river due and io increase the contribution from the 
pilotage fund to the port fund‘however, received the approval of the Commi- 
ssioners and of the Government af Bengal: In December 1902 the Govern- 
ment of Bengal proposed that a river due of four annas a ton should be 
levied from’ the commencement of the next financial: year.5? - The Port 
Commissioners agrees to the levy of a river due but disagreed as to-‘the 


54See Chapter Vof my unpublished thesis. 

5SBullock -Brothers & Co. to Govt. of E.B.A. 31 January 1911, E,B.A. Proc. PWD 
Mne, 1912, April 31. i i 

S6Note on proposed new Port Trust Act by G. Scoones, Chitt. 27 July 1911, 
Beng. Proc. Mne, 1912, April 45. ' i 

s7Vice-Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt. of Beng. 15 june 1900, Beng: Proc. Mne, 
1900, October - 102. 

58Govt. of Beng.to Chmn. Port Comms. 5 September 1900, Beng. Proe: Mne, 
: 1900; October 105, 

59Govt. of Beng. to Chmn.Port Comms. 18 December 1902, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1903, 
January. 85. : i i 
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amount to be levied. It was finally settled that:a river due of two annas 
per ton should be levied on all goods landed from or shipped into any sea- 
going vessels within port limits. é 


Another resource of the Port Trust might have been an improvement 
in the earnings of the jetties. At the time of the transfer of the jetties it 
was laid down that the Port Trust would be -entitled to the surplus profits 
after four per cent interest on the capital cost had been earned. The 
jetties, however, as the Vice-Chairman of the Port Commissioners pointed 
out, “have shown no profit for several years’®. This may be attributed to 
the fact that since the use of the jetties was not compulsorily only steamers 
engaged in foreign trade used them, coastal steamer companies having already - 
provided for their own landing and shipping facilities. As a result the 
earnings from the use of the jetties did not increase, especially since charges 
were by the ship handled, and the number of ships visiting the port did 
not grow significantly. Moreover, four jetty fires destroyed many ariticles 
of export and import affecting not only jetty earnings but saddling that head 
with expenditure on new sheds, -heavier sleepers and new fire prevention 
apparatus, 3 


The other charges levied at the port were the hospital dues, the port 
dues, and the charges levied for’ pilotage. 


The Pilotage Fund formed part of the provincial revenues of the 
Government. Although it was administered by the Port Commissioners, its 
accounts were kept separate from the Port Fund under orders contained in 
the Bengal Government PWD letter No.981 Mne, dated 16 May 1889.6 
Judging from the practice in other ports the Sub-Committee found that the 
pilotage account was not debited with certain charges which were fairly 
debitable to it. The Port Commissioners had for years urged that the annual 
contribution from the Pilotage Fund to the Port Fund for work done to 
improve the port had been insufficient. With diffculty- they secured an 
increase from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200 in 1892 ; from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 2,500 in 
1903 ; and from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 4,000 in 1906.55 The result was that the 





6°Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt. of Beng. 13 October, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1903, January 
82. 

61Govt. of Beng. to Chmn. Port Comms. 25 June 1903, Beng, Proc. Mne, 1203, 
August 152. 

62Note by Vice—Chmn. Port Comms. on the Railway Terminal Jetties at Chitt. 
27 January 1910, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1912, ‘April 24. 

63 Administration Report on the Railways in India 1912, ‘Appendix 9, 242. 

64Budget Estimate for the year 1908-1909, E.B.A.Proc. PWD Mne, 1908; ‘June 1. 

65Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt, of E. B. A.21 September 1907, E. B. A. Proc, 
PWD Mne, 1908, July 4. i : i 
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port funds suffered to the benefit of povincial revenues. In 1908 relief however, 
was extended to the Port Fund when’ the Government of India on 14 February: 
declared that the old Pilotage Fund was ‘to be converted into a separate 
fund called ‘Chittagong Pilotage Fund”, administered by the Port Commi- 
ssioners as at Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. The Chittagong: 
Pilotage Fund was therefore opened in 1 April 1908 with a balance of Rs. 
6,604.12-9,67 and various charges formerly debited to the Port Fund were 
thereafter set against that fund. These were half share of the Port Officers. 
salary ; and of the charges for the Port Office and Semaphore establishments, 
and half of the expenditure from the Port Fund for printing, advertising and 
stationary, municipal assessment, office expenses and furniture, postage, telegrams, 
telephones and for petty construction and repairs.% 


As a result of this measure the income of the Pilotage Fund by 1912 
was “just sufficient to meet the ordinary recurring expenditure”. It however 
did not leave any balance required for the purchase of appliances e.g. a 
strongly built wooden -cutter of modern type estimated to cost Rs. 50, 000 
proposed to replace the old pilot cutter now in use.’”® 


Thus it is found that beside the river due of 2 annas no addition was 
made to the port revenues till 1912 though the creation of the Chittagong 
Pilotage Fund did give a certain amount of relief. This increase in revenue 
however was more than balanced when from 1906 the Port ,.Commissioners 
set about reduciug various port charges instead of increasing them. 


One of the leading policies of the Port ‘Commissioners had always been 
that,“‘none of- the charges (at the Port of Chitfagong should), if possible be 
higher than at Calcutta”.70 Justifying this policy, the Chairman of the Port 
Commissioners wrote, “From conversations which I have had from time to 
time with merchants and sea-faring men, I know that the smallest differences 
on the charges at the different ports are keenly considered by them”.7! They 
further felt that higher charges than at other ports would also be’ suicidal 
in the initial stage of the development of the port. In 1906 the Port Commi- 
ssioners made concrete efforts to reduce dues the rates of which were higher 
than hospital dues, and port dues. 


66Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt. of E.B.A. 1 August 1908, E.B.A. Proc. PWD 
_Mne, 1909, April 1. 

67Budget Estimate 1909-10, E. B.A. Proc. PWD Mne, 1909, April 27. 

S8Budget Estimate 1908-09, E. B. A. PWD Mne, 1908, June 1. 

69Admin. Report 1911-12, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1912, September 26-30. 

70Port Comms. Ordinary Meeting, 1 June 1906, E. B. A. Proc. PWD Mne, 1906, 
September 28. b 

71Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt. of Beng. 9 June 1906, E. B. A. Proc. PWD Mne, 
1906, September 27. 
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. Hospital port dues were levied on-all ships, whether manned by Euro- 
pean or Indian crews. Till 1906 the rate was one anna per ton for each 
arrival while a compound rate of two annas per ton a year was levied on 
all vessels calling to fixed intervals and on regular line steamers trading with 
the Port of Chittagong.” From 1 July 1906 therefore the hospital port 
dues at Chittagong were reduced to the existing rates at Calcutta, then 
fixed at 9 pies per to for each trip and I anna 6 pies for the compounded 
rate.73 It was further reduced to 6 pies moreover,. when the hospital port 
due at Calcutta was further reduced from 9 pies to 6 pies a ton.74 This 


-reduction hovever did not affect the finances of the port as the hospital 


due fund was a separate “excluded Local Fund”, the fees from which were 
not- credited to the Port fund.75 ` 


The first schedule of the Indian Ports Act of 1889 provided that the 
maximum rate of port dues was to be four annas a‘ton for Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and karachi. The maximum leviable at Rangoon under that schedule 
was six annas a ton’® but the rate actually charged was less than 4 annas 
a ton.” When a comparative statement was called for by the Local Govern- 
ment it was found that port dues at Chittagong at four annas six pies a 
ton, levied undet Act No.XXXV of 185778, were higher than’ in any other 


‘port in India. The Port Commissioners in 1906 therefore, pointed this out 
‘to ‘the new Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam : “It is most detri- 
‘mental’ to the interest of Chittagong that the port dues here should be 


levied at a higher rate than at any of the other ports mentioned, and the 
Commissioners beg....His Honour the Lieutenant Governor..... to direct the 


„reduction of the Chittagong port due to.annas 4 a ton”. From 1 July 


1906. the port dues at Chittagong were thus reduced and the exiguous revenues 
of the port declined accordingly. Thus it is found that in the first decade 
of the twentieth century there was no substantial increase in the revenue 


-of the port. It may be argued that the increase in trade must necessarily 


4 


72Notification by the Govt. of E. B.A. 10 May 1906, E. B. A. Proc. PWD Mne, 


1906, September 24. 

73Notification by the Govt. of E. B. A. 19 May 1906, E. B. A. Proc. PWD Mne, 
1906, September 28. i 
f 74Port Comms. Ordinary Meeting, | June 1906 Æ B. A. Proc. PWD Mne, 1906, 


: ere 24, 
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” 16 Acts of the Govt. of Sida 1854-57, “Act No. XXXV of 1857. A IN 

77Port Comms. Ordinary Meeting, “I “June “1906, "EB. A. Proc. PWD Mne, 1906, 
` September 18. 

18Index to the Acts of the Govt. of India 1844-57, Act No. XXXV of 1857. 

79Port Comms. Ordinary Meeting, I June 1906, E.B.A. Proc. PWD Mne, 1906, 
September 28. 
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have led to an increase in port dues and mooring fees. The receipts of the 
port however did not increase in proportion to the rise in value of the 
foreign - trade.2° Mooring fees and port dues depend on the number and tonnage 
of the ships visiting the port. It will be seen from the following table of 
vessels visiting the port that except for the year 1906-07 when the rich trade 
enormously increased the traffic and receipts of the port; the number of 
ships and the total tonnage increased very little in spite of the enormous 
increase in the value of the foreign trade carried in them. 





1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 1906-07 1907-08 


Ships 354 339 337 341 370 

Tonnage ` 2,85773 3,04,216  3,26,7125  4,36,477  4,88,387 
7 1908-09 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 

Ships 394 384 378 388 


` Tonnage 4,37,331 3,73,770 3,55,293 3,62,99381 








, The explanation is that previously vessels that came to the port of 
Chittagong left with their holds unfilled. As the trade expanded the same 
vessels were able to carry more and more cargo to and from Chittagong 
‘without there being any necessity for more véssels. As a result although the 
vessels were carrying more cargo they were not paying higher mooring fees 
or port dues than before.®? 


The Financial stability of a port as Buchanan pointed out, depends 
on its block value, its annual revenue and expenditure and its reserve funds. 
The total value of the block of the port of Chittagong in 1911-12 was Rs. 
17,56,952. And since the capital expenditure with small exception was not 
directly revenue producing it was a dead weight on the trade of the port.%3 
As for the revenue and expenditure of the port it was found that in 1911- 


80 
1904-05 1906-07 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
Mooring fees "15,684 28,509 21,609 20,413 ` 26,774 
Port Dues 49,232 65,613 49,983 38,567 ` 52,860 
River Dues 31,176 51,838 29,011 29,177" 41,482 


Govt. of Beng. to Govt. of India, 8 October 1912, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1913, June 13. 

81Govt. of Beng. to Govt. of India, 8 October 1912, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1913, 
June 13. 

82Govt. of Beng. to Govt. of India 8 October 1912, Beng. Proc, Mne, 1913, 
June 13. Ay í 
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12, the Port Fund had an income of Rs. 1,44,250 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 2,30,932, a deficit on the year’s working of Rs. 86,682.84 The Pilotage 
Fund was a self-supporting but the Dredger and Revetment Fund required an 
annual working expenditure of Rs. 75,000 apiece..85 Moreover the port 
lacked any substantial reserve fund from which to meet depreciation and to 
deal with major replacements or additions such as a dredger, or to cope with 
any marked fall in income.%¢ 

~ By the end of 1912 therefore, the port was faced with the necessity of 
meeting a recurring deficit of at least one and a half lakhs without there 
being any possibility of corresponding increase of its income.®7 


84 Ibid. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Buchanan 10. 

87Govt. of Beng. to Govt. of India, 8 October 1912, Beng. Proc. Mne, 1913, 
Tune 13. 


EVOLUTION OF MODERN UNIVERSITIES IN THE INDIAN. 
SUBCONTINENT AND CONTROVERSY OVER THEIR TYPE 
AND FUNCTION 


SHARIFA KHATUN >’ 


- INTRODUCTION - Eea 


The history of our modern university education begans' with the founda- 
tion of the three Presidency Universities in the Indian subcontinent in 1857. 
These universities owe their origin to the Despatch of 1854. But. the grounds 
for their foundation had been prepared long before. Anathnath Basu observed 
that they were the natural outcome of unprecedental expansion of western 
education .during the preceding years? H.R. James also held a similar 


‘view. During the. past few decades the success of English Education -had 


been: strikingly high. This was evident in number of enrolment-in different 
colleges of Bengal.3 In the year 1841, the enrolment in the Hindu College 
reached upto 562. Later, in 1851 there were 1464 students in four colleges 
of Bengal‘ In, addition, 227 had been studying English in the Sanskrit 


College and in:two Madrashas.5 The total number studying English education 


during the year was 4341.6 Side by side standard .of education attained by 
individuals in these institutions was creditably high. This was proved by their 
attainment in the scholarship examination. These examinations were found 
to be more solid and definite test of attainment: This finally led Lord 


. Hardinge pass a Resolution in 1844, announcing scholarship examinations 


as a gate to public service? It was declared in the Resolution that in the 
selection of candidates for public employment preference should be given-.to 


those who were educated in the new schools. And naturally those: who 


demonstrated excellence in the scholarship examinations could easily be 


1Joseph.E.DI. Bona, Change And Conflict in the Indian University (Bombay, 1973), 


p. 22. ( Sir Charles Wood’s famous educational Despatch of July 1854 which. directly 
preceded the formation. of the first Indian Universities, confirmed this trend ). 
2Anathnath Basu, Education in Modern India--A Brief Review ( Calcutta, 1947), p. 43. 
3H.R. James, Education And Statesmanship in India 1791-1910 , (London, 1911 )} 
p. 39. 
~  4The four''colleges were, Hoogly College, Dhaka College, Koishnanaghar College 
and the Hindu College, : 
’ SCalcutta and ‘Hoogly Madrasha. Se a 
SEducation And Statesmanship in India, p.39. 
Tbid., p. 40. 
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employed.8 Sir Frederic Halliday found in these examinations the ‘germ of 
a university’, Later on the Company felt, that higher examination beyond 
scholarship level had to be arranged to determine the standard of the can- 
didates for government employment.2 Immediately the question arose who 
were to conduct these examinations. The name of the Council of Education 
was suggested for this purpose. The missionaries questioned the competency 
of that body and protested against entrusting the examinations to the Council. 
There on, the need was felt for an institution which would be distinct from 
the government and yet enioy the confidence of all. Tt was in this connection 
that the proposal for a university: came into consideration. 


Proposal for Foundation of University 


Dr. Mouat, the then Secretary of the Council of Education, deserves 
the credit for pioneering the movement for establishing a university in 
Bengal.!0 As a part of his duty Mouat had ‘to inspect all the schools and 
colleges in the province of Bengal, affiliated to the Council of Education. 
As a result of his inspection, he was convinced of the idea of establishment 
of a university for Bengal.!! While, long afterwards, reminiscing his initia- 
tive for a new university in this country and his failure he said : “It appeared 
to me that a great scheme of public instruction worked by an able staff 
and turning out annually numerous scholars of considerable merits and attain- 
ments needed some means of acknowledgement of the position they ought to 
occupy as men of culture and education. T rapidly arrived at the conclusion 
that nothing short of a University having the power to grant degrees would 
accomplish this purpose.’”!2 He wanted to do something. So he contacted 
Professor Malden of University College in ‘London for advice. Malden 
considered Bengal perfectly ready for having a university and sent him the 
constitution of London University.’ Mouat also conversed with C.H.Cameron, 
who directed him to prepare a scheme on the proposed university.!3 The plan 
he prepared was submitted to the authorities of East India Company through 
the Government of India. The Company was averse to the extension of education 
among the Indians and naturally they put their foot on Mouat’s scheme.!4 


‘8Education in Modern India, p. 43. 


9Education And Statesmanship in India, p. 40. 

10Dr. Mouat was Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment ` in 1840 and 
later became Secretary of the Council of Education. 

i1Major B.D. Basu, History of Education in India under the Rule of the: East 
India Company, 2nd edition. (Calcutta, date not found), p. 186. 

121bid., pp. 186. ( Quoted from Dr. Mouat’s lecture delivered ' ‘on the 23rd March, 
1888 before the Society of Arts of London ). 

13Mr. Charles Hay Cameron was the Fourth Member of Council of India, President 
of India law Commission, and the Council of Education for Bengal. 

‘History of Education in India, p. 188. i 
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` It may be noted that the idea of a university was germinated in ‘the 
Presidency of Bengal. Among other provinces of India it wasin this province 
that the earliest and the greatest activity in public instruction was taken 
both by private enterprises and the government. Naturally the proposal to 
found a university in India first came to Bengal.!5 : 


Besides Mouat’s scheme, another plan for a university at Calcutta “was 
prepared by the Council of: Education under the Presidency of Cameron on 
the 25th October, 1845. The plan begins © “The present advanced state of 
education in the Bengal Presidency render it not only expedient and advisable, 
but a matter of strict justice and necessity to confer upon them some 
more distinction, by which they may be recognised as a person of liberal 
education and enlightened members, capable from the literary and scientific 
training they have undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of 
life of commencing the practical pursuit of the learned professions, including 
in this description of the business of instructing the rising generation of 
holding the higher offices under government, open to natives after due official 
qualification of taking the rank in society accorded in Europe to wall members 
and graduates of the universities.” 


“The only means of accomplishing the great object is by the estab- 
lishment of Calcutta University around with a power of granting degreés 
in Arts, Seience, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering, incorporated by a 
special act of Legislative Council of India and endowed with the privileges 
enjoyed by~ all chartered Universities in Great Britain and Ireland.”!6 ` 


It was also observed in the plan that foundation of university would 
increase trifling expenses to government in the initial stage but in course of 
time fee fund would increase. In return it would. raise the character and 
importance of the whole education department in public estimation and 
ultimately place the educated people of this great empire upona level’ with 


- those of the western world. The proposal was however ‘considered to be 


premature by the Council of Directors and therefore was laid in abeyance 
for many years. 


Parliamentary Enquiry and the Despatch on University 


When the Parliament took up the question of renewal of the Fast 
India Company’s Charter in: 1852-53, the proposal on university was again 


18Syed Mahmood, A History of English Kedcenpi in ands 1781-1893 3 (Aliens 1895 ). 
p. 80. site 
, 16British Parliamentary Papers : f Second and Third Reporis tae the Select Coinmittee 


` of the House of Lord on Indian’ Territories, 1852-53," p. 618 ‘(See Appendix OF ji 
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revived.” The Company’s Government would expire on the 30th April 1854. 
So a Parliamentary Enquiry in Indian affairs had to be done. In course 
of such enquiry many petitions on affairs of Indian education were presented. 
One of such petition given by Cameron descrived special merit. The follow- 
ing extract of the letter shows how convincingly he defended the need for 
establishment of university or universities in this country. 


“Humbly Showeth— 


“That, as president of the Council of Education for bengal, your peti- 
tioner had opportunities of observing the desire and capacity of number of 
native youth of India, for the acquisition of European Literature and Science, 
as well as the capacity of the most distinguished among them, for filling 
themselves to enter the Civil’ and Medical convenanted services of the East 
India Company, and to practise in the tearned prefession.” 

“That the said native youths are hindered from making all the progress 
they are capable of in the acquisition of the said hterature and science.” 

“First, because there is not in India any university with power to grant 
degrees and to practise learned profession as done by the Universities in Europe.” 

“Secondly, because the European instructions of the said native youths 


.do not belong to any of the covenanted services of the East India Company, 


+ 


and do not, therefore, whatever may be their learning and talents, occupy 
a position in society which commands the respect of their pupils.” 

“Thirdly, because no provision has been made for education of any of the 
said native youth in England, without prejudiçe to their caste or religious feelings.” 


a *, % $ $ * 
“Your petitioner, therefore prays :— 


“That one or more universities may be established in British India.” 
-30th November, 1852 f © CH. Cameron 


This petition and Cameror’s prayer for the establishment of one or 
more universities in British India, was very searchingly examined on the 
7th july, 1853 by the Lords’ Committee on the Government on Indian 
Territories.!8 Evidence both for and against was taken. Sir Charles Trevelyn 


and Mr. Marshman supported Cameron, where as Professor H.H. Willson and - 


Sir Frederic Halliday were sceptical abont the fate of the proposed universities. 9 
However, finally the advocates of the universities for India won the day. 


17Printed Parliamentary Papers: First Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Indian Territories ( 1853 ). pp. 510-511. i 

18British Parliamentary Papers, 1852-53, p. 275., ( see App. ‘0° ). 

19Printed Parliamentary Paupers. Sixth Report of the Select Committee of the. House 
of Commons on Indian Territories (1853), p. 64. — 
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The Parliamentary enquiry into the Indian affairs, which preceded the 
enactment of East India Company’s Act of 1854 proved to be a very 
successful attempt. The Despatch issued from the Court of Director’s in 
1854 laid down in clear terms the principles which should henceforth govern 
the educational policy of the Government of India.24 In this Despatch, the 
education of the whole population of India was accepted as a state duty. 
As regards the significance of the Despatch, the Government of India had 
expressed thus : “The educational system claborated in the Despatch was 
indeed, both in its character and scope, far in advance of anything existing 
at the time of its inception. It furnished, in fact a mastery and comprehensive 
outline, the filling up of which was necessary to be the work of many 
years.”?? J,A. Richey similarly viewed that the scheme of education spelled 
out in this document was far wider and more comprehensive than the 
supreme, or any local government, could ever have ventured to suggest.?3 
Along with all other aspects of education, the Despatch laid down the basic 
principles upon which the modern universities of India were founded. 


The Despatch came to the conclusion that: “...the time is now arrived 
for establishment of universities in India which may encovrage a regular and 
liberal course of education by. conferring academic degree as evidence of 
attainments in different branches of Arts and Sciences and by adding marks 
of honour for those who may desire to compete for honorary distinction. ”?4 

As regards model of the university, the Despatch concurred with the 
suggestions of the Counci) of Education and remarked that the government 
and function of the London University would be best adapted to the want of 
India and might be followed with advantages although some variation would 
be necessary in point of detail.25 


The Despatch further stated that holding examinations and conferring 
degrees would be the. nain functions of the universities. It also recommended 
that if necessary the university might institute Professorship for the delivery 
of lectures in branches of learning for the acquistion of which facilities did 
not exist in other institutions. The subjects of Law, Civil Engineering as 


Hiron of English Education in India, p. 84. 
4Ubid., p. 84. 


“XResolution of the Government of India, appointing the Indain Eucation Commi- 


ee ssion; ‘No.- 60, dated 3rd February, 1882, printed as Appendix ‘A’ to the Commission’s 


Report, p. 623. 
237.4. Richey, Selections from Educational Records, Part Ti, 1859, (Calcutta, 1922), 
"p. 364, 
24Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, to the 
Governor General of India in Council on the subject of the Education of the People of 
~ India, ( No. 49, dated 19th July, 1954). section 24, p. 4. 
Ibid, (Section 25), p. &. 
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well as Vernacular and Classical language of India were mentioned in this 
connection.2¢ 


Object of the New Universities 


; After the receipt of the Despatch the Government took up the task 
of organizing universities in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. As early as 
1857, the Act of Incorporation of all the three universities were passed. 
Except for a few changes of a local nature, the three Acts were identical. 


The objectives of the new universities were stated in the preamble of 
their respective Acts. The preamble of the Calcutta University Act may be 
quoted here : “Whereas, for the better encouragement of Her Maiesty’s 
. subjects of all classes and denominations within the presedency of Fort William 
iu Bengal and other parts of Indiain pursuit of a regular and liberal course of 
education, it has been determined to establish a university at Calcutta for the 
purpose of ascertaining by means of examination, the persons who have 
acquired proficiency in different branches of Literature, Science and Art, and 
of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective 
attainments, and marks of honour proportioned thereunto ; and whereas, 
for effectuating the purposes as aforesaid, it is expedient that such a university 
should be incorporated.’’? With a similar object and aim the Bombay and 
_ Madras University Acts were passed.” 


Deviation form Proposed Model in theDespatch of 1854 


The three modern universities were founded on the model ot the 
University of London. But the circumstances that led to the foundation of 
this University in 1836 were quite different from those of Indian universities. 

` The new generation of the educated persons in England were imbued with 
liberal ideas. They advocated for a new type of university which would be 
different from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge and should be 
open to nenconformists. It may also be noted that the promoter of the new 
university intended to emulate the model of the University of Berlin which 
provided complete academic freedom to the professor and the student for 
study of man and nature. But the irony of fate was that the new university 
founded in the heart. of British empire was. certainly not what the. founders 
had intended? Instead of becoming a counterpart of the University of 


26]bid., ( Sections 27 & 30), pp. 4 & 5. 

27Preamble of the Act No. 11 of 1857, University of Calcutta, quoted in Selections 
from the Educational Records, p. 408. 

28Preamble of the Act Nos. XXI and XXVIII. of 1857 of the Universities of 
Bombay and Madras respectively in the Selections from the Educational Records, pp. 414-422, 

29A4.D.C. Peterson, A Hundred Years of Education. (London, 1971 ), p. 184. 
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Berlin in respect to teaching and research functions, London University 
became an examining and degree awarding body.2° This perverted idea of 
London Uuniversity guided the pattern of the Indian Universities ; neither 
the recommendations of the Desptch of 1854 for instituting teaching functions 
in the Indian Universities were carried out. Rather the father of the Indian 
Universities Acts in 1857 took a narrow view of the Despatch and detiberately 
departed from it.3! ` 


Impact of the New Universities 


The universities from their inception were designed to be a simple 
administrative device for examining students factual knowledge. In this 


“way, the University in India began as a creature of the government, 


created by the government Act and administered by the goverment servants, 
to supply men for its own service. Initially they made no pretense of 
teaching and confined itself only to making up examinations to test the 
knowledge the boys had acquired elsewhere.3? Instruction was conducted by 


affiliated colleges and institutions quticnized to send up candidates for the 
UnIVerSIey examinations,33 


` This form of university organization had certain advantages in the 
initial stage but proved to be harmful in our long time national interest. 
The power of granting or withholding affiliation might have implied the 


` power and duty of exercising supervision over the staff and equipment of 
- the college. But no such functions were assigned to the university until 1904. 


Tt was observed by the Calcutta University Commission that once a college 
was affiliated, it was left to its own devices and there wasno guarantee 


‘that the degree of efficacy which it had for its original recognition was 


maintained or increased. This was natural in the early years but at later 


date, when colleges began to spring Aaa in large numbers the danger became 
far apparent. f 


As there was no limit to the number of institutions which could be 
affiliated to a university, the expanding demand for higher education were 


_met not by creation of new universities but by adding to the number of 


affiliating colleges or inflating their capacities upto 1916. Lord Reading, the 
then Viceroy of India, in his inaugural address to the Conference of Indian 


"Universities had correctly ‘assessed the harmful. affect of unweildy and 
“unmanagable functions of the ‘early affiliating universities. He said : “the 


30Keith Evans, The Development and Structure of English Educational System, 
( London, 1975), p. 245. 

31Syed Nurullah and J.P. Naik, History of Education in India During. British Period, 
( Bombay, 1943), p. 224. 7 

32Change And Gonflict in the Indian University, p. 26. 

33Report of the Indian Education Commission, ( Calcutta, 1883), pp. 25-26. 
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strain on the central organization which were not designed to cope with 
unweildy growth and the weakness of the tie with and between the groups 
of constituent colleges, often situated several hundred miles apart and in a 
position to contribute nothing to the vitality of the universities, gradually 
drained all reserves of strength and resulted in loss of efficacy. Paralyses 
seemed imminent which would for ever impair the beneficial activities both of 
the body itself and of its members’’.34 


Another undesirable affect of the new university organization was that 
teaching was entirely left to the colleges whose main function was to prepare 
young candidate for an examination instead of education men for life. The 
universities therefore had nothing to do in the intellectua! and sniritual develop- 
ment of the youths. The new functions assumed by the Indian Universities 
had completely obliterated the ancient ideal of higher education in the 

‘country. The universities and seats of higher learning both in ancient and 
middle ages were largely residential where students could come in close contact 
with their teachers and engage themeselves in the pursuit of knowledge. There 
was no external pressure upon the teachers. They- enjoyed complete freedom 
of teaching. On the whole the atmosphere had a powerful and educative 
influence in shaping the life of the students. But this ancient ideal of higher 
education was completely missing in these newly founded modern universities.35 


Moreover, the traditional idea of a university, which has survived the 

test of centuries was also absent in these universities, The commonly, accepted 

/ function of a, university is that a university should be a place of learning 
_where a corporation of scholars labour in comradeship for the training of 
men ani the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. On this definition 
the Indian universities, in their first form were no true universities. They 

_ were not corporation of scholars, but corporation of administrators. They 
~ had nothing to do directly with.the training of man but only with examining 
the candidates. They were not concerned with learning, except in so far as 
anng can be tested by examinations. The colleges were the only places 
of ‘learning: and ‘under ‘the prevailing conditions in India, they were reduced 
to coaching institutions. The university being uearly a group of administrative 
“boards had no direct contact with the real’ work of teaching. It could 
“contribute nothing to strengthen the intellectual resources of the colleges, and 
~~ little to stimulate free criticism and independent thought among teachers and 
= students.3® ` It prevented the teacher from teaching the things he cared 1 most. 


~ 34Bureau of Education, Indian Pamphlet No. 18, Conference of , Indian Universities, 
_ (Calcutta, 1924), PP. 3&4 (Inaugural address given by Lord Reading in the Con- 
ference held in May, 19-24, 1924 at Simle ). 

35Education in Modern India, p. 73. 

36)bid., p. 74.. 
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On the otherhand, it motivated the students to value the disciplines of his 
training not for its own sake, but mainly as a means for obtaining markable 
qualification. In consequence, this type of university organization had a 
sterilizing influence on our whole education stystem:37 


Yet it must be recognized that the system afforded the easiest solution 
of the problem as it presented itself in 1857 and prehaps met the immediate 
needs better than any other system could have done. 


Finally, it may also be taken into consideration thatthe Indian Univer- 
sities were founded in the Mutiny. year and it was not to be expected, in 
the political and financial circumstances of the time that government should 
undertake any large and ambitious programme involving great expenditure. 
The new system gave the government an important means of picking young 
Indians of ability for the public service. It made use of all- the institutions 
of various types which had grown up during the previous forty years and 
gave them a real sHronlns and guidance.38 


Early Twentieth Century University Reforms 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, certain factors prepared a 
ground for university reform movement in India. Firstly, there was a growing 
feeling that the university pattern set up in 1857, without any revision in 
later period had been- subjected to avery severe strain on account of the 
extraordinary development of secondary schools and colleges after the publi- 
cation of Indian Education Commission of 1882.39 Secondly, changes in the 
university organization in England had its affect in India. By the close of 
the’ century several commissions were set up to review the programme and 
‘pattern of London University.40 The most important of these were the 
-Royal Commissions of 1818 and the Seloborne Commission of 1889 and the 
Cowper Commissions of 1894. On the basis of the recommendations of 
these Commissions the University of London Act of 1898 was published. 
By this Act the University was reconstituted as both examining body and 
‘a teaching university. These changes in London provided further incentive 
for reform of university education in this cuntury. The Calcutta University 
Commission thus rightly observed that once again as often before educational 
controversy in England had its echo in India.*! 





37Calcutta University Commission 1917-1919, Report, Vol. 1, Part J, Analysis of 
Present Conditions, ( Calcutta, 1919 ), p. 48. - os 
38 Thid., pp. 48-49. a PERE. 
= 39lbid, p. 62. f l Pt dk ete i e 
40History of Education in India bie British Period, D. 241... -0-. 0° * 
41Caleutta University Commission, Vol. I, pp. 64 and 65, : ES 
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Lord - Curzon was. acquainted with these reform movements while at 
home and. was inspired to contribute something to the cause of higher education 
in India after his joining as a Viceroy. The reform measures undertaken by 
him during the succeeding years had far reaching effect upon university 
education in this subcontinent. 


Simla Educational Conference 


After joining as the Viceroy of India Curzon convened an educational 
conference at Simla on 2nd September in 1901 to disucss various reformatory 
measure about Indian education.42, In the opening address of the conference 
he highlighted the glaring weaknesses of university education. He said : 
“It is of no use to turn out respectable clerks, munships or vakils, if this 
is done at the expense of the intellect .of the nation”. He also added 
that the “‘...teachers get carried away by the same fundamental errors as 
their pupils, and instead of development of the students committed to their 
care, are absorbed with percentages, and passes and tabulated results. It is 
the furrow out of which we ought to 'ift Indian Education if we can before 
it has been finally dragged down and choked by the mire”.43 Curzon further 
pointed out the inequalities between English Universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge and those of India. Inthe former, the universities were mainly 
teaching bodies having well regulated corporate life. On the contrary the 
university in India had no teaching functions, not to speak of corporate 
existence. It was not the collection of buildings, nor even a site, rather it 
.was a body controlling courses of studies and setting examinations papers to 
the pupils of affiliated colleges which were no part of it. They were neither 
bound to each other by ties of common feeling nor to the university by the 
tie of filial reverence.44 Curzon Came to the Conclusion that “The 
situation prevailing in the Indian universities suggest to me is whether we 
cannot de something to combine with the obligatory features of Indian 
universities with some portion of the advantages and theinfluences of western 
institutions. Of course, we cannot all in a moment, by a stroke of pen 
create an Indian Oxford or an Indian Cambridge .. because it would not fit 
in with Indian environment. But at least it may be possible to remove the 
impediments that retard the ultimate realization of such an ideal.’’45 


42Leading members of the government, the D.P.[s. from every province and 
representatives of the principal colleges attended the conference. No Indian representative 
was included. The conference was presided over by the Viceroy, sat for a fortninght 
and passed a series of resolutions which were the bases of the reforms that were 
carried out during the ensuing years. 

43Sir Thomas Releigh, Lord Curzon in India 1899-1905. Selections from His Speeches as 
Viceroy and Governor General of India with Introduction, Vol. TI, ( London, 1906), pp. 32-33, 

44]bid., p. 35. cs 

45]bid., p. 36. 
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With good intension and sincerity of purpose Curzon called the con- 
ference but the way he kept it asecret affair by excluding the Indian member, 
created misgiving in the mind of the people. No Indian representative was 
invited to join it nor public opinion on it was taken into consideration. 
Naturally the enlightened section of the Indian Community became suspicious 
about the intention of the new Viceroy.4® 


The Indian Universities Commission, 1902 


Qne of the first result of the Simla Conference was the appointment 
of the Indian: Universities Commission in 1902. The existing five universities 
were not well with their working. So the idea of constituting a Commission 
for the purpose was not at all premature. But due to blunder committed 
by Curzon at Simla by convening a closed door educational conference, he 
faced strong opposition while appointing the Commission. 


In spite of Indian agitation Curzon appointed the Indian Universities 
Commission under the Chairmanship of Mr. Thomas Raleigh. The Commi- 
ssion was asked to enquire into the conditions and prospects of the univer- 
sities established in British India, to consider and report upon any prospects 
for improving their constitution and working and to recommend to the 
Governor General in Council such measures as might tend to develop and 
to promote the advancement of learning.‘” 

At the outset no Indian representative was included in the Commission.*® 
The names of Dr. Gooroodas Banarjee and Sayed Hasan Bilgrami were 
added as a result of-after thought. But the mischief was already done. .The 


- Indians felt that the Commission was going to be a closed door affairs like 


Simla Conference and so there could be doubts about its findings.49 


After a years laborious work the Commission came out with a- highly 
technical report. Its’ recommendations covered five major areas of higher 
education, namely, reorganization of the university government, conditions 
of affiliation, students’ residence, teaching functions and curriculum and 
method of examination. 


The recommendations concerning the types and organization of the 
university deserves special attention. The Commission felt that the original 
Act of Incorporation of the universities had narrowly defined the functions 
of the universities. The situation has changed. These were to be redefined 


46Education in Modern India, p. 61. 

‘1History .of Education in India, p. 242. 

B8The Bengali edited by Surendranath Banarjee made a protest. against the exclusion 
of the Indian member in the Commission. Consequently the government was compelled . 
to appoint Indian member in the Commission. 

49 Education in Modern India, p. 62. 
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and enlarged to accommodate the new -demands. ‘Thé' Corimission thereby 
provided that all universities were to be recognised as teaching. bodies ‘and 
the universities might justify their existence as teaching bodies by making further 
and better provision for advanced courses of study. To discharge ` these new 
responsibilities the Commission suggested that the university might appoint 
_. Professors, provide library. laboratory and residential quarters.5° - 


To ensure better control of-academic standard of higher education it 
was recommended that the colleges should be-affiliated to the university only if 
they strictly conform to the standards of. rules of affiliation. No affiliated 
institutions should be allowed to fall below the prescribed standard of 
efficiency and the Syndicate should satisfy on this. point from time to time.5! 


The changes and improvement suggested in the Commission’s Report for 
Indian Universities closely followed the model of London University as modified 
by the Act of 1898. The Calcutta University Commission rightly pointed out 
that in the Report of the Indian Universities Commission, the influence of the 
new features of the London University was directly ampeseep ule: 52 


Public Opinion on Indian University Commission , 


The recommendations of the Universities ‘Commission faced public 
criticism immediately after its publication. .National leaders like Surendra- 
nath Banarjee severely condemned the recommendations. He observed that 
overall affect of the proposals of the Commission would narrow the popular 
basis of higher education and ‘restrict itsarea. Ambika Charan Mazumder 
described the new policy ‘ennunciated in the Universities Commission as a 
retrograde movement.3 

The press was unanimous in its condemnation of the recommendations 
of the Commission. Certain provision of the Commission such as tight 
control of the government on universities, strict rules of affiliation and raising 
of fees were unanimously criticised by -he contemporary press.5¢ 

The Indian National Congress toc opposed the recommendations of the 
Universities Commission. The Congress of 1903 declared that “the University 
Bill if passed into aye will have, as recommended in the Report of the 





50Indian Universities Commission, 1902, pp. 12—13. 

.51§.C, Raychoudhury, Social, Cultural and Economic History of India, (Delhi, 1980), 
p. 198. 

` S2Report of the Calcutta University Commission, Vol. 1. pp. 65—66. 

S3Indian Reaction to British Policies, p. 7L. aa 

54The leading contemporary papers were ‘Bharat Jwan’ (Banares, 4th August, and‘ 
6th October, 1902), ‘Ondh Samachar’ (Lucknow, 7th August & 14th October, 1902), 
*Awaz-i-Khalq’ (Banares, ist September, 1902), *Advocate’ ( Lukhnow, 7th September, 1902), 
‘Prayag Samacher’ (Allahabad, 11th September), ‘Kayastha Samacher’ (September to 
October, 1902), ‘Indian People’ ( Allahabad, 13th November, 1903 ). j 
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Universities Commission the effect of restricting the area of education and 
completely destroying the independence of the Universities upon which largely 
depend their efficiency and usefulness, and of turning them practically into 


departments of government.’’55 


But the protests of the- public, Press, leaders and Congress had no 
eftect on the government. Besides public criticism two other major weaknesses 
of the Commission brought to light the gross failure of this document. 
Firstly, it had been limited to the- university education without any comment 
on secondary education which with its expanding programme had greatly 
affected the higher education. Secondly, the Commission though framed with 
high ambition it did not resolve the issue whether the affiliating system ought 
ultimately to be replaced by some other mode of organization or suggest 
means whereby a transition to a new system might be gradually made. 
On the otherhand, keeping in background: the main issue of university reform, 
the Commission of 1902 rather defended the permanent validity of the existing 
system as its main feature. and set itese!f only to improve and strengthen it.*° 


The University Act. of 1904 


In spite of great public agitation the University Bill was prepared on 
the basis of recommendations of the Indian Universities Commission and 
was placed in the Indian Legislative Council. The leading Indian representatives, 
vehementiy opposed the Bill. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale in his address 
to the Legislative Council criticised the purpose of the Bill. He opposed the 
provision of the Bill empowering universities to undertake teaching functions. 
He said : “I hope I am doing no injustice to the authority of Bill, if I 
say that they themselves attach only a theoretical value to these provisions. 
The Allahabad University has possessed these powers for the Jast sixteen years 
yet that university is- as far from undertaking such functions as any other 
in India. The truth, My Lord,.is that in addition to other difficulties in- 
herent in the position. of our universities their conversion into teaching bodies 
even to the limited extent to-,which it is possible is essentially a question 
of. funds. and there.is no reason to assume the private liberality will flow 
in.this direction after the Bill, becomes the law, and the government will 
provide the resources necessary for the purpose, those enabling clauses. are 
as in the case of Allahabad destined to remain a real dead letter for. a 
long time to come”’.57 Gokhale heroically fought. against the Bill and. also 
presented an amendment on the same. But it was rejected ‘and finally the 





53Indian Reaction to British Policies, p. 73 ea from the proceedings of the 
Indian National Congress Madras 1903, Resolution No. v. p. 106). 

56Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. I. p. 66. 

51 History of -Education in India, pp. 237-238 (From Gokhale’s Speech Ed. 1920 )- 
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government Bill on the Indian Universities was passed. Even then Gokhale 
put in a final word of protest : “My Lord, the struggle was over. The 
opponents of the Bill have lost all along the line. Let those who will say 
what they will ; this bill amounts-to an emphatic condemnation, as unmerited 
-as it was unnecessary of the educated classes of this country.’’58 
In spite of the strict control of the government on the universities, the 
Act of 1904 widend the scope of the functions of the university. The section 
` 3 of the Act provided that : “.. the university shall be and shall deemed to 
have been incorporated for the purpose of, making provision for the instruction 
of students with power to appoint university professors and lecturers, to hold 
and manage eduvational endowments, to errect, equip and maintain university 
-libraries, laboratories and museums, to make regulations relating to the residence 
-and conduct of students and to all acts, consistent with the acts of Incorporation 
and this Act which tend to the promotion of study and research.”5? 


The Act laid down strict conditions of affiliation of the colleges. It 
provided that all affiliated colleges should be periodically inspected by the 
Syndicate in order to see that a proper standard of efficiency was being 
maintained. The Act further resolved the anomalies of territorial jurisdiction 
of the universities by empowering the Governor General in Council to define 
the terfitorial limits of the universities. + 


Reaction to the Universities Act of 1904 


Certain provisions of the Act aroused feeling of distrust in the mind of 
‘the people. The opponents of the Act thought, the proposed teaching 
functions would remain a dead letter with no provision for financial assistance 
as it happened in the case of Allahabad University. The strict rules of 
affiliation of colleges though intended - for qualitative improvement, the 
‘Indians apprehended this would compel many weaker colleges close down which 
would indirectly curb down the ‘growth of Indian private effort in the field 
of education. Moreover, the Act failed-to solve the controversy over the 
- affiliating Vs teaching function of the Indian - Universities.61 Finally the 
greatest criticism against the Act was that it officialized the universities. 
It gave large power to the Government in the university management.- Many 
details of a university policy were subject to -government’s supervision. -AS 
Sir Valentine Chirol says, henceforth pretio Hots was to ‘be done 

without the approvat of the government: 





58B.R. Nanda, Gokhale—The Indian Moderates and the British Raj ( Delhi, 1979. p. 185. 
59The Indian Universities Act of 1904, Section 3. 

60fhid., Section 20, 27. and 29 of the. Act. 

6'The Calcutta University Commission, Vol. I. p. 66. 

2Vinod’ Kuniar Saxena, Indian Reaction to British Policies, (Delhi, 1978), p.19. 
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Achievement of the Act 


In spite of public critism Curzon had high hopes about the Act. He 
said he did not regret the battle over the Universities Legislation for he was, 
“firmly convinced that out of them had born a new life for higher education 
in India”. Lovat Fraser a contemporary historian though had mixed feeling 
about the Act, appreciated the cause for which Curzon sincerely fought. He 
observed that Curzon’s : “...conviction was justified, but in the light of later 
knowledge it must be added that, though no fault of its creator, the period 
of youth has been marked by ailments..,But L think the confident hopes of 1905 
are very far from being realized in many respects and that . Indian, education 
has been only partially reconstructed. Yet the new foundation was there, 
Other strenuous builders are at last at work ; and the Viceroy who fearlessly 
proved unpopularity, and undermined his own health in a Probie cause, did 
not labour in vain’’.®4 


Fraser’s observation was correct. Later development in Indian higher 
education undoubtedly proved that some provision of the Act had far reaching 
consequence. It is true the legislation of 1904 tightened the control of the 
government over higher education but there was no other agency that could, 
make the university, which was merely an examining body, an institution for 
higher ‘study ‘and research. 


The radical change brought out in this Act was introduction of teaching 
and research functions as integral part of university education. .Before the 
act of 1904 colleges were the centres of teaching. The provision for teaching 
in the purely affiliated university started after the promulgation of the Act. 
To assume these new functions, the universities had to institute Professorship, 
Lecturership, establish library, laboratory, museums, and residential halls 
for students. These provisions were gradually introduced in the universities, 
It is correct to say that the change dnd reform that took placé in the 
universities in the first quarter of this century was the result of the Univer- 
sities Act of 1904.6 M. Challey, a French author, rightly describéd this 
Act of 1904 “as the real charter of present day education in “India.” ‘Another 
“achievement of the Act was the system of- government grant to the universities, 
which continues, even now, was started by Curzon to 1904-1905 and which 
led in considerable improvement in higher education. | ' Besides, strict conditions 
of affiliation set by Curzon by theAct led to the improvement of collegiate 


63Curzon made the remark while addressing the Directors of Public iudi at 
Simla on September 20, 1905. = 

64Lovat Fraser, India Under Curzon And After ( London, 1912 ), p. 200. 

65Syed Nurullah and J. P. Naik, 4 SEES PESOS: of -India, 1860—1965 ( Bombay, 
1964), pp. 223—225., 
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education.© In nutshell, the trend of accelerating efficiency in later period was 
the result of the Act of 1904.. 


On the whole Curzon’s educational reform measures, diagnosis of the 
causes of weakness of: Indian Universities and the remedy he suggested were 
more or less correct. But the way he wanted to execute his plan raised grave 
suspicion ‘in the mind of the educated Indians. They thought these reform 
move camouflaged some deep political motive. Added to this another administra- 
tive measure of Curzon, the partition of Bengal, contributed to this suspicious 
and led a country wide great political agitation against the educational policy 
of the British. People demanded a better: system of education and greater 
funds for education. As a result of this movement, in 1920 education was 
transferred from the Home Department to a separate department. Harcourt 
Butler was in charge of the department.S? - The government assigned to him 
the task of framing a new policy on education. 


Government Resolution on. Indian 
, Educational Policy of 1913 


The question of university education was again reviewed by the Resolu- 
tion of 1913 under the Chairmanship of Harcourt Butler. It may be stated 
that the Government Resolution on Education Policy of 1913 to a. large 
extent was the outcome of the reform movement in England.6* During 1903 
oo 1913 the fundamental question of university organization was under review 
in England. It was the’ prevailing opinion there that the federal type of 
university was not satisfactory and not conducive to rapid progress. There- 
‘fore, this pattern of university organization was abandoned in 1913 and 
within a short time most British universities were reconstituted as unitary, 
teaching and residential. These developement in England had effect on India 
‘which ultimately led the government to review the higher education system 
within a decade of the Universities Act of 1904.69 On 21st February, 1913 
Butler issued the Resolution which definet the Government of India’s policy 
; towards higher education, 


In. spite of certain beneficial- result of the Universities Act aa 1904, 
"still: far from satisfactory in ape to residential arrangements, control, the 
. gourses ‘of study and. system € of education”. 10 





6ôlbid., p. 225. . 
67Harcourt Butler was the first Education Member of the Governor General’s Council. 
68History of Education in India, p. 271. 
-| 69Jndian Educational Policy, 1913, A Resolution Issued by the Governor General in 
Council on 21st February, 1913 ( Calcutta, 1913), p. 34. M T ed 
Ibid. p. 34. 
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‘The Resolution anticipated that it would take time to dispense altogether 
‘with :affiliating university. To counteract. the weakness of -the affiliating 
university the ‘Resolution made a provision to restrict the area over which 
the affiliating universities have control by securing in the first instance, -a 


separate. university for each of the leading provinces in. India and secondly 


to. create.new local teaching and residential universities within each provinces 
in “harmony. wat: the. best, modern. opinion. as to the right road t to educatio- 
nal efficiency. ...-. .+ Moan . : ; 


The Resolution also eet T for r Sabih Binga a edenin 
universities at Dhaka, Alighar, Banares, Patna and Nagpur for expansion of 
facilities for higher education. It also statéd ‘that the” ‘Governinent “of India 


‘had desired to see‘ the* teaching “facilities ° “developed fat the seat of.:éxisting 


universities and corporate ‘life - éncouraged, ite! ofder ‘to: promote higher study 
and create-an atmosphere from which’ students iiibibe’ good ‘social and in- 
tellectual influence,” : < F aoeree 


As regards ° pattern of university organization the’ Resolution observed 
that only experiment would determine what ` type of university would, oe 
suit the different parts of India. 


In order to free the universities for higher teaching aad e dnd 
more efficient control, the resolution suggested for placing the schools i in the 
hands of Local Government for the purpose of recognition. In the Native 
States the durbar concerned would take the same responsibility.73” 


The Government of India was hopeful that by these development 
great impetus would be given to higher studies throughout India and that 
Indian students of the future would be better equipped, for battle of life than 
students of the’ present ‘gener: ation.74 


The policy ennunciated ‘in the Resolution on higher education is a 
turning point in the history ofthe Indian Universities. It laid foundation 
for the future expansion of university education by assigning teaching activities 
in the universities and developing mufassil colleges as | teaching ‘universities in 
course of ‘time. 


The propositions of ‘the Resolution were “partly the result ‘of university 
reform in England in 1910 by. a Royal Commission under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Haldane. But no action could be taken by the government because 


an expert. enquity into.the question was essential before any. difinite step. could 
be taken. z 





71Ibid., p. 35, 
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-Accofdingly in 1914 -a proposal was made for an Education Commission 
under the same Lord Haldane for reform of Indian Universities. Haldane 
declined to come. In the meantirie India had to’ ioin the War. As a 
result all ideas of educational reforms bad to be abandoned.75 


. The immediate impact of the Indian Educational Policy was not insigni- 
ficant.. An atmosphere had been created for experimenting with new pattern 
of university organization as proposed in the Indian Educational Policy. The 
first university of this type was incorporated at Banares by the Banares 
Hindu University Act of 1915.76 


‘The Calcutta University Commission 


. National movement became a powerful force in the Indian sub- 
continent in the beginning of this century. The government felt it advisable 
to devolve more and more responsibility upon the people of the country. 
The British ruler also understood that “if administration of India was to be 
shared. by Indians it was necessary to rethink the structure of schools most 
involved in this. Sir Micheal Sadler as Chairman of the Calcutta University 
Commission was asked to make enquiry on the universities and make recommen- 
dations in the light of governments anticipated needs”.77 


Recommendations. of this Commission concerning type, pattern and 
structure of the universities are as follows :— 


1. A unitary, teaching and residential university should be immediately 
carried into effect.78 


2. The teaching resources of the-City of Calcutta were to be pooled 
together with a view to establish a teaching university at Calcutta.”? 


3, The mufassil colleges were to be so developed so as to make them 
possible to encourage- gradual rise of new university centre by 
concentration of resources for higher teaching at certain point.®° 


'4, The Commission also made a suggestion for greater relationship be- 
tween the university and the colleges. The incorporated colleges and the 
constituent colleges were to be the part and parcel of the university. 
The university on the other hand should regard its affiliating function 

- as subsidiary and of a more or less temporary character.®! 


75,4 Students’ History of Education in India, p. 237. 

76John Sargent, Progress of Education in India, 1932—1937, Eleventh Quinguennial 
Review, Vol. I, (Simla, 1940), p. 51. 

T1Change And Conflict in the Indian University, p. 32. 

78Caleutta University Commission, Vol. TV, Part U, P- 139. 
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The- Commission’ made~.many:.. other recommendations -on almost ` all 
aspects of education. from secondary to higher education. 


The Report of the Calcutta University AEN was publis hed in 
‘August, 1919 when the War had ended,” The recommendations wete accepted 
by the government and ‘a Bill was drafted - to enforce these. Meanwhile, 
certain constitutional changes took place ‘in ‘India. By the Government of 
Indian Act of 1919 education became’ a ‘ transfetred ‘subject under the 
Provincial Government. Accordingly the Central Government’ forwarded 
these to the provincial government for implementation. The chief recommen- 
dations which were put into effect by’ the goverment were that universities 
should be teaching as well:-as examining, that they should be unitary: and 


stop affiliating colleges stretched hundreds of miles from each other, and become 


residential ‘places where students could live and study at the place.82 


AN of the Calcutta University Commission, 


It is one of the major educational gael which had Sem effect 
upon the uniyersities':of this sub-continent. Tord: Reading in his address 
to the Conference of the Indian Universities eulogized the ‘significance of this 


-monumental document. He said : “A.powerful stimulus to university reform and 


strong support. for the establishnient of the unitary teaching type of university 
advocated by the Government of India was created by the Calcutta University 
Commission. It is no exaggeration to say that the whole course of university 
education has been profoundly affected by the publication of this Teport. 


‘No aspects of the functions of universities in India of the needs for which 


it should cater or of the’ conditions essential for its success, escaped the careful 
survey of the Commission. The highest praise of the labour of the members 
‘to be found in the fact ‘that, though only dealing with the Calcutta University, 
their conclusions were at once recognized as applicable or adopted to the 
whole of India ; and not only has all legislations for the incorporation of new 
universities since the publication of the Commission’s, Report embodied 
features from their recommendations, but some -of.the older universities 
also have in some recs pmol? their structure on nee advocated by 
them’’83 


` The new universities came into’ ‘existence in India after the Calcutta ` 
University Commission, Lukhnow in 1920, Dhaka 3 in 1920, Aligarh in- 1920 


82F, E. Keay, A History of Education in India | and Pakistan, (Calcutta, 1959 ), 
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and Delhi in 1922—all were in unitary and teaching line.84 The older afilia- 
ting universities too gradually underwent changes in order to accommodate 
with new demands,® 


In brief, after the Calcutta University Commission, the prevailing thinking 
about best pattern of university organization is that of unitary, teaching and 
residential type. This pattern: is no doubt an ideal one but the (prevailing) 
situation of the country did not permit a university to be satisfied with this 
best model. = 2 SORTS =, 

Universities in Bangladesh : Controversy over. the University of Dhaka 

~ Education of Eastern Bengal, and Assam was in négiect before the 
partition of Bengal: The creation of new province by Curzon ushered ina 
new hope in the mind of the people of this. region. The. leading people 
contemplated that the creation of a university would open opportunities for 
progress in education.86 Nawab Salimullah raised this issue in a public meeting 
of Muslim leaders at Dhaka on 30t2 December; 1906.. He proposed to them 
to work on with a will in order to. found the’ future university, which 
would be-an even more’ unique and: splendid constructive work than. the 
Aligar College, which has no equal in India. Later Sir -Bamphylae Fuller, 
Lieutenant Governor of the province supported ' Be proposal: and accordingly 
a plan was prepared.3? p g 0r te 

‘But the political agitation against the partition of Bengal and finally the 
annulment of it in 1911 created” a feeling of frustration among the Muslim 
coramunity in this region. To console and pacify them Lord Hardinge paid 
a visit to Dhaka on January, 1912. He assured the Muslim delegation that 
the government would fulfil ‘its commitment and ae compensate the people 


84A uintary uinversity is one ‘which, usually localised in a single centre in which 
the whole of -the teaching is canducted by teacher appointed by and under conirol 
of the university. In a teaching university some or allof the teaching is controlled or 
conducted by. teachers appointed by the university: An affihating university recognizes 
external colleges offering instruction in its courses of studies. 

85 Madras University became teaching and residential along ‘with its control over the 
quality of teaching given by constituent or affiliated colleges by the Acts of 1923 and 1929. 
Similarly Bombay University made some changes. The Act of 1928 was passed with the 
object to constitute the university to promote greater facilities for higher education and 
research while continuing control over the teaching imparted in the affiliating colleges. 
The Calcutta University too provided post graduate teaching and research functions. 

86M. A. Rahim, The Muslim Society'‘and Politics in Bengal A.D. 1757—1947 ( Dhaka, 
1978 ), p. 139. 

87Mohammad Ali (ed). Proceedings of the “Meeting at- - Dhaka, 30th December, 
1906 (Dhaka, 1906), pp. 16—18 (Nawab Salimullaly made this statement while moving 
the Resolution for establishment of the Muslim Teague ). 
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of the Eastern Bengal for. the annulment of partition. The government decision 
in this respect “was stated in a Communique issued on 2nd February, 1912.88 


The Communique immediately met with strong opposition from the 
Press, intelligentsia and leaders. They- apprehended that the new university 
would restrict the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. 


Public meetings were held in cities and iowns and copies of their resolu- 
tion were sent to the Secretary of State, the central and the ‘provincial 
government. Even in Dhaka and other mufassil towns in the Eastern region 
agitation against the proposed university assumed a momentum.® In a public 
meeting in Dhaka held on Februaty 11, 1912 under the Chairmanship of 
Babu Trailokyonath, a resolution was taken that foundation of a university 
at Dhaka would be against fhe inter ests of education in this country.2° A 
delegation led by Dr. Rashbihari Ghose also met the Viceroy and tried to 
convince him that the Muslims of East Bengal were mostly cultivators and 
hence would be least benefitted by this new university.°2! The Viceroy in return 
assured them that the new university would be a teaching and residential one 
and its territorial jurisdiction would be restricted.2 The controversy went 
on. The Hindu leaders held a meeting in Calcutta and demanded if the 
university was established at all, it should be without an affiliating function.% 


The Dacca University Scheme 


After successful persuation of the opposition groups, the Government 
of Bengal published a Resolution on 27th .May,.1912 and appointed a 13 
member committee with Mr. Nathon as the Chairman. It was stated in 
the Resolution that the new university would be teaching and residential and 
not of federal type and that it bound together’ the colleges of the city and 
should not include any “college beyond that limit.4 


The Nathan Committee endorsed the principle of. the Government 
Resolution in their ‘recommendations. In the new Scheme colleges were to be 
the unit of university combining both teaching and residential accomodation 





88Calcutta University Commission, Vol. 1V, Part H, p. 122. 

89Public meetings were‘held at Dhaka, Barisal, Coulis, Chittagong, Kanapi and 
Dinajpur against the proposed . univérsity. 

Resolution of a meeting held in Dhaka Bar Library under the Snide of 
Babu Trailokyonath on 5-2-1912 and was published in the Dhaka Prakash, on 1th 
February, 1912 ( Dhaka, 1912), p. 4. f 

The Dhaka Prakash, 18th February, 1912, po ae j l > 

S2Ibid., p. 3. 

93]bid., 24th March, 1912, p. 3 (Decision of a meeting held at Calcutta on 12th 

March, 1912). 

94Report of the Dacca University Committee ( Calcutta, 1912), p. 13. 
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for the students and each should have students upto 600 witha residential 
accommodation for 2890 students.2* The Scheme also recommended that 
Science, Engineering, Law, Medicine and -Post Graduate teaching shouid 
be provided in the niversity in ore place. Intermediate teaching in Arts 
should be done in colleges independently, while BZA. pass and honours courses 
should be done by colleges under close supervison of the university. 9% The 
Scheme made several other recommendations about administration, management, 
cost etc, of the university. The Secretary of State approved the Scheme 
in 1913. The outbreak of the World War I and the consequent- financial 
stringency delayed thé implementation of the scheme. Later on, the Calcutta 
University Conimission was assigned with the task of advising the government 
about the constitution and management of the proposed university. The 
Commission also had to resolve the controyersy. over its type and functions. 7 


Calcutta University Commission on the Proposed | University of Dhaka, 


The Commission had to enquire and assess public opinion from different 
quarters before arriving at a final decision about the: type of the new university. 
A Muslim delegation met the Commission . at Rajshahi and placed their 
demands. Ina general memoranda they. surged the Commission that : “This 
university ( Dhaka University ) was promised to the deputation of Muhamma- 
dans of Eastern Bengat as a compensation -for the loss of the separate 
province, and we are confident that this university will look after Muhammadan 
interests. We, therefore, press that all Colleges in Eastern Bengal should 
be ‘affiliated to Dacca University. This will also relieve pressure on the 
Calcutta University which is at present unweildy.”8 


Another delegation met the Commission at Calcutta with similar demand. 
They claimed the need for having an organization, similar to those of modern 
Indian universities to. control the mofussil colleges and to conduct examina- 
tions and award degrees. “They urged that : “this organization should be 
independent ‘of teaching universities at Dacca . „and, Calcutta. If, however a 
teaching university can act ‘also as a federat aniversity for mofussil colleges, 
without prejudicing its legitimate duties as a teaching university, we would 
strongly urge that all colleges in Eastern Bengal. be. affiliated to Dacca and 
not to Calcutta “University. If the Commission donot’ share this: opinion, 
the Muhammadans of Bengal may reasonably-demand-that~Dacca -University 





95The Report. of the Dacca University Committee, 1912 (Calcutta, 1912 ), p. 17: 
96 {bid., pp. 23 and 24. 
ss A. Rahim, The History of The University of Dacca, (Dhaka, 1981), p.12. 
8Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. VII. Index X Musalmaus, Special 
Needs of General Memoranda, ( Calcutta, 1919), p. 218. 
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should be a teaching as well as a federal, university - For the colleges - in 
Eastern Bengal.”°? Among Muslim leaders Nawab Sayed Nawab Ali Chowdhury 
“was in favour of affiliating function of ‘the new university. However Mr. 
Khabiruddin supported both teaching and affiliating function to the proposed 
university. Mr. J. R. £ unningham also had a similar view.!° They thought 
this would advance higher education in the Eastern region. 101 


Similar opinion was also expressed by educationists in Calcutta. They 
argued that affiliating function in addition ro teaching one would minimize the 
burden of the Calcutta University, and fhereby it would enable the university 
to discharge responsibilities in a better way.!0? ” l 

The Calcutta University Commission on the basis of views and opinion 
collected and assessment made from diferent sources as well as following 
guideline of the Dacca University Scheme, finally arrived at some definite 
recomendations about the proposed university. 


The Commission’ proposed that the new university should be unitary, 
teaching and residential on. the model of universities such as Manchester, 
Leeds and Liverpool. The Commission further mentioned that it would be 
inadvisable to make the university affiliating as it might impair its esiciency 
by diverting much of its time and energy to the affiliating coileges.!® 


In certain points, the Commission, however, opposed the Dacca Univer- 
sity Scheme and made different recommendations. Instead of Dacca 
University Schemes recommendations for making the colleges: as units of 
university teaching, the Commission proposed that the responsiblility of post- 
Intermediate teaching was to be transfered entirely of the university and the 
whole of teaching should. be centrally organized.1% | 


The teaching function would be provided by the departments. The 
Commission entrusted the teaching and curricula to the teachers’ and the 
Academic Council and it also suggested that the department would be the 
teaching unit and it would form a unit of the: faculty.!05 ' 


The residential side of -the university would be ‘provided ‘by ‘the’ halls 
which would be designed to play an important part in its social and intelléctival 
- life of the students., The teachers of the university should be attached to 


RE 


99 Tbid., p. p. 210. < See Memorandum of Musalmans of ‘Caleta, Para 4, General 
Memoranda, p. 210 ). sei A S ae ` 

100Mr. J. R. Cunningham was Director of Public. Instruction for Assam. 

101Calcutta University Commission, Vol. IV, pp. 136—137. 

lo3jbid., pp. 136—137. È 

103Calcutta University Conmission, Vol. IV, p. 134. 

104Jbid., p. 134. 

10SJbid., p. 166. 
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each hall and each teacher should be charged ‘with general guidance of number 
of students for their tutorial care in special subjects. The hall thus in the 
new scheme was intended to serve both residential and tutorial functions.!° 


The clauses 4 and 6 of the Dacca University Act of 1920 empowered 


the university to translate into practice the objectives of a unitar Ys teaching 
and residential university. 107 


University Type and Function Since 1947 


` Since the foundation of the new university, through the efforts of its 
distinguished Vice-Chancellors and scholar teachers the university built a 
sound academic- record and laid down the basis for its reputation as a centre 
of -knowledye.108 But immediately after independence the university had to 
shoulder ‘new responsibility. The ‘ partition of the Indian sub-continent had 
its effect on organizational character of the university due to the decision on 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University over the colleges of the Fastern 
Benga]. The new situation demanded a new role on the part of the Dacca 
University: . The East Bengal Educational Ordinance of 1947 assigned upon 
it the responsibilities of affiliation and supervision of colleges which were 
previously under the University of Calcutta. 


The ordinance of 1947 empowered the university to recognize and 
affiliate all educational institutions in East Bengal above Matric and High 
Madrasha standard. At the time number of affiliated colleges were 48 and 
four were ‘Cconstitutient’ colleges. ‘During nxet 25 years the number “of 
affiliated and constituent colleges, general degree and professional colleges 
increased enormously. After the establishrnent of other universities in East 
Pakistan its territorial Jurisdiction became restricted and now extends over 


the whole of Dhaka division and the district of Bakergonj and Patuakhali 
in Khulna division. 109 


The university of Rajshahi fovided on ody 1, 1953 follows closely the 


model of Dhaka University as modified by East Bengal Educational Ordinancs 
oF. 1947. mg 


nI 


-- -The Bangladesh Apriona University éstablished in 1961 by the Fast 
Pakistan Agricultural University Ordinance, 1961 became teaching, exami- rr 


106 ]bid., p. 194. pace 

1077he University Act of 1920. The University of Dacca Calender for the Years 
1921-1922, 1922-1923 and 1923-24 ( Dhaka, 1924), pp. 23 and 24. 

108R.C, Majumdar, Bangladesh Itihas, Vol. IV (Calcutta, 1975), p. 526. 

109University Grants V Commission of Bangladesh, Return from the Universities. 
As on June 30. 1979, (Dhaka, 1980), p. 1. i 

1107The Rajshahi University Act, 1953, p. 1. 
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ning, affiliating, and residential type.!!! fts, main purpose is to- provide 
facilities for higher education and research: in; agriculture and allied. fields. 
The old Ahsanullah; Engineering -College ‘was converted to a’ university 
by the East Pakistan Engineering and Technological Universtify Ordinance, 
1961 .to provide facilities for . higher education and research work in 
all. branches of engineering and ee 112 T 


The Chittagong University was. established by the Chittagong. Univer- 
sity Ordinance, 1965, closely follows the patterns of its elder institutions.!!3 
The Jahangirnagar University was established by the Jahangirnagar Muslim 
University Ordinance, 1970. By the provision of the Ordinance the university 
was constitued as a unitary, "teaching and residential one. i 


v 


National Education Commissions on Type and Function ‘of Universities 


The issues of os and functions of universities were . also raised in 
several national educational documents. The Commission on National 
Education of 1959 discussed about the unmanageable load of the existing 
universities and made several recommendations ` to releive the perssure on 
over burdened universities by restricting the grant of affiliation of colleges 
aud minimizing the area of jurisdicition by transferring some of. the exis- 
ting colleges to. the new universities. The idea of ‘purely affiliating uni- 
versity also came from Commission’s representative from East Pakistan. 
They favoured purely ‘affiliating university on the ground that it would releive 
the load of the existing over burdend universities and thereby enable them to 
concentrate more on teaching and research. But the Commission did not accept 
‘this proposition. Rather it recommended tliat one of the. ‘potential university 
„centres in Fast Pakistan might be converted into a university which would 
undertake teaching function ina limited number of subjects and be empowered 
to affiliate colleges." 115 Universities founded i in later period partly fulfilled this 
recommendations. , 

The question of university organization and function was again -raised 
in Bangladesh Shikhya Commission in 1974. The Commission observe that 
the affiliating function’of the’ existing universities is neither cogenial, for maintai- 
: ning the eeademic: standard of the affiliated’ colleges nor aoe: it enable them 


11The East Pakistan Agricultural University a 1961, p. 5. 
` 112The East Pakistan: Engineering and Technological University 'Ordinance 1961, p. oe 
113The Chittagong University. Ordinance, 1966, p. 1. 
1:4The Jahangirnagar Muslim Univerisity Ordinance, 1970. The Dhaka Law Report 
Vol. XXII, p. 126—127 (section 5- powers of the university. ). ay 
* L5Ministry of Education, Report of the Commission on National Edweation (Karachi i, 
1959 ), p. 43, gn Pay 
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to concentrate on improving their academic efficiency. To reléive the load of 
the existing affiliating universities the Commission recommended for establishing 
purely affiliating universities one in each division. of Bangladesh. Although 
the Commission preferred to have- unitary, teaching and residential type of 
universities, but due to financial stringency more universities of this type 
could not be established in this country. -Therefore, along with the existing 
universities, the Commission suggested that the proposed purely affiliating 
‘universities might solve the problem of overcrowded teaching and affiliated 
universities. 


The Commission apprehended that the standard. of teaching efficiency 
might be lowered down in the affiliated institution. To counteract this, the 
Commission suggested that in these new universities too there would be 
similar type of academic and administrative. bodies with tepresentative from 
diferent quarters as well as from teaching universities, In this arrangement 
the Commission anticipated the probability ‘of deterioration of standard of 
education would be less. #!6 


_Jatiya Shikhya Updesta Parishad in its Intetim Report of 1979 had 
expressed its concern about the qualitative lapses of higher education i in ` Bangla- 
desh. The Report observed that’ a vety small number of teachers are 
engaged in research. As such it is not possible under present circumstances 
to integrate teaching with research. This weakness is partly responsible for 
“isolation of higher education from reality. In view of this prevailing 
situation, the Parishad strongly felt the need for revitalization of academic 
activities of the. universities and the colleges. It made a new proposal 
regarding , affiliation of the colleges to ensure the academic standard of the 
colleges. The Parishad recommended that affiliation or disaffiliation would 
be the joint responsibility of the government ard the university. Though no 
` radical change was .proposed, however, more. involvement of the government 

‘in the functioning of the universities as in the universities Act of 1904, is 
discernible in the Interim Repor. 117 


` Review p : 
. „The foregoing discussion shows that during the last one hundred twenty 
five years the universities of Inter Bangladesh sub-continent had undergone 
some major changes . The first universities in this sub-continent were 
modelled in a pattern foreign to our soil and intended to serve the ulterior 


need of the colonial ruler. It was not that India lacked any higher education 
system, so oal the rulers had to -import a new brand. of education to 


ii6 Bangladesh Shikhya Commission Report,- (Dhaka, 1974}, p. 94. 
117Jatiya Shikhya Updesta Parishad, Antarbarti Kaleen Shikhya Neeti ( Dhaka,:1979 ), 
pp. 25—27. 
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satisfy the Indians. The Kothari Commission rightly observed that the ancient 
universities in India were leading centres of learning in the contemporary world 
and attracted scholars and students from other countries. So did some 
famous centres of Islamic learning in the medieval period. But unfortunately 
these tradition did not survive and the modern universities were established 
more than hundred years ago, as exiotic institutions created in the imitation 
of the London University as it was then.!8 The earliest universities began 
as purely examining bodies. They continued to be so till the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission was appointed and the Indian Universities Act was passed 
in 1904. In the Indian Universities Commission Report as well as in the 
Act of 1904 and in the Resolution of 1913, the germ of unitary, teaching and 
residential university was laid. After Sadler Commission these ideas were 
given shape in the newly founded universities. The older ones were also 
remodelled after Sadler model. During this leng period pattern and functions 
of the universities of this subcontinent underwent substantial changes. Close 
analyses shows they belong to one or other of the following four main 
categories : (1) purely affiliating, (2) the affiliating type with some teaching 
work specially at post graduate level directly undertaken by the university, 
(3) affiliating with teaching work both at graduate and post graduate level, 
and (4) unitary type with teaching and research carried out at one campus 
and residential. 


It appears from the foregoning discussion that except the earliest few 
universities it is very difficult to have a single university type. Rather it — 
is a general trend that a university follows several types or pattern. In the 
universities of Bangladesh similar trend is found. Besides the prevailing pattern, 
new ideas of university organization have creeped up in recent time.'!9 


In conclusion it may be said that the need of the hour in our country 
is not prolifiration of universities or reorganization of existing ones but 
maximum utilization of available resources. Instead of experimenting with 
innovative university pattern and type, the urgent need of higher education 
in our country is to undertake reform measures to give coherence to 
collegiate systém spread over the country affiliated to the universities with 
adequate staf, equipment, librarv and other educational amenities and made 
those with well qualified, well paid and sufficient nunber of teachers capable 





118Government of India, Education and National Development Report of the Education 
Commission, 1964-66 ( New Delhi, 1971), p. 498. 
119Ziilur Rahman Siddiqui, “Efficiency in the Universities of Bangladesh and Prospects 
of Its Directional Change”. A Paper presented in the Seminar on World Bank's Policy 
Approaches to Education in the Context of Bangladesh, held on june 9 and 10, 1982 ( Dhaka, 
1982), pp. 12-13. 
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of doing full justice to their work entrusted to them. University is no longer 
a ‘ivory tower’. It cannot wholly shake of it responsiblity to other institutions. 
In the process of performing its own function as a centre of discovery 
of knowledge, dessemination of knowledge and as a community of scholars, 
it has to shoulder both academic and ethical responsibility to bring the whole 
system of education to a single goal—to provide optimum scope and opportunity 
to develop intellect of individuals. And a university if committed to this 


goal may decide to adopt the type or pattern that would honestly and 
efficiently serve its purpose. 


GADAGRAM INSCRIPTION AND ADVENT OF THE MUSLIMS 
IN BENGAL 


LA 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QADIR 


The Gadagram inscription was found in 1979 and is now preserved in 
the Dinajpur Museum. The former Honorary Curator of the Museum, Mr. 
Mihrab Ali, published its contents in several dailies and some periodicals. 
Subsequently he printed the same in a booklet in Bengali, and with some 
additional information. This was published again in April—June and July— 
September 1980 issues of the Islamic Foundation Patrika, a quarterly Bengali 
journal. I had the opportunity to study the inscription from a pencil rubbing 
received from the Director of Archaeology and contributed a paper on the 
subject in Bengali in the October—December, 1980 issue of the same journal. 
While dealing with the inscription here, I shall also discuss, in the sequel, about the 
mosque in which it was fixed and about its subsequent loss and recovery. 


The inscription is undoubtedly a very interesting record, made more interest- 
ing’ by Mr. Mihrab Ali. Since my reading and interpretation differs substantially 
from those of Mr. Mihrab Ali, we may start with Mr. Mihrab Ali’s version first. 


Mr. Mihrab Ali’s reading and views : 
gl JU Ab! J pu pd! dome aM xis wae yl f woe pl Ay aun) 
Jad s' ghal (al oisc — pron] Slgol, Vl, plus Sale Ab | ght 
saty emia yt aap lb aoe a - ged Je H gU glace er pa)! 
t> 3) pai Lalas = U2 yb deme gsi Skike g ale Dt dha pjt 
gh ao Siu gpm IPM sia KAI phi gy ily D pr wèl 
Of $ yb dome — Sue ced | U Sty) 313 w, A Jak 
EIS IBIG gg om ed lep th K jg 3 Ab) jf ew! 
mira VSR be paa giU od gy ange wl UBS le gly 
(a) The-mosque at Gadagram was built by Shyakh Muhammad Zarif 
the son of Shaykh Ladhaha of the Panjab during the first regnal year of 


the reign of Shah Bidar Bakht Badsha Ghazi in the year 123 A.H./745 
A/D. Probably he (Bidar Bakht ) was in those days the ruler of Bukhara. 


(b) Muhammad Zarif beautified the mosque in the third year. 


1The Islamie Foundation Patrika, July-September, 1980, p. 99. 
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(c) It was situated in village Zodpur Balahazar. Zodpur is now identi- ° 
fied with Syedpur, the renowned Railway Station. 


(d) Three Masons namely Hatif, Kalson and Gabab were its decorators. 
(e) This is the earliest mosque in Bengal. 


(f) The inscription provides new information on the advent of the 
Muslims in Bengal and as such it is of extra ‘ordinary importance for the 
reconstruction of the history of the country. 


(g) The appearance of Shaykh. Muhammad . Zarif, Panjabi, in North 
Bengal, propagation of Islam‘and establishment of Mosque, etc. by him 
prove that by 123 Hijri it was quite normal for the Muslims to come- a 
live here and found a society of their own. 


My reading of the inscription is as follows : ( Pl. I). 

a ee i: ' - 
JOa! 2J pu» y) aome WIMP ITT aga ligen pl | ABS pag 
Elpa Spa tom! Xp lma! gaigalu g kale Ab] AY All 
lå sunia fag Sle roe Y D go) fad TE gd) L. Syleme © pid | (45 
ya! ay est LAE RY 6 Some psa shg KS les A Í ot s)“ 
um pl Ja llw gc IF [eo] Saw A Ha lemtg ON gat 

, LŠ B Some Some Pred ly iy Legh) a13 23, | 28 gak 





2The word d 3 j here being in the place of us lade the use sof preceding particle 

Ji is-incorrect. The particle J! does not come before the word dga F) of BUT J. poy dome 
which -is encountered in verse 28 of al-surah al-Fath of the Holy Quran and in al-Kaiimat 

ai-Tayyibah. The use of dJi as J 5o s 1! p” Yf; _is permissible. zi) d hod y Vin ‘the 


sentence teh aut J 3 wor v ga x5 yt fay we gives > ;fhe meaning of | 


3The letters a of J \5 « pa? of © po) Í ani 9 U of it) 1 are uses 
and have been supplied by-us for easy, reading. L ge e 7 


4The correct word is gie A = È : . a 


“SAn 8) |. is ‘superfluous in all the three ‘words The correct words are 


pla $ 1phead 0) ond 8) dQ S l 
emi f for plural sign is missing. The correct’. word is | site ae 


JA tooth between t and Xb yb yF a at of the word Š) p- f- is aiperiions 

- ®8The date is also recorded with words and chronogram in lines 6 and 7 and is 
obviously 1203. The failure to produce a Zero in the second digit is pugot mistake 
committed by .the engraver. £ 


93 of st ty > gives the Hoe of the letter W P ; 7 — 
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Hy {5p ¥ la 109 |93 eo 9) 5 J lan p Su ys; 3) Lab) 5 | unali Ji 
YAY i é) UF ath Baa sgi ils LAI lw oy él as 


Translation : 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. There is none 
worthy of worship except Allah. Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. 
The Prophet, may peace and blessings of Allah be upon him, upon his 
descendants and companions—all of them, said, “Hurry up to offer salat 
( prayer ) before the lapse of time, Make haste to repent before the death.” 
With the grace of kind and Almighty Allah, Muhammad Zarif’s mosque was 
built by Shaykh Muhammad Zarif, the descendant of Shaykh Baddaha, the 
son of Shaykh Laddaha Panjabi, imay Allah forgive (them), during the 
reign of Shah Bidar Bakht Badshah Ghazi, may Allah perpetuate his kingdom 
- and rule, in the first regnal year (corresponding to) Hijri year 1203 
[12(0)3]. (The mosque ) was decorated with the favour of Allah, the 
Sustainer, in the year two hundred and three beyond one thousand. An 
enlightened proclaimer from the invisible garden pronounced, What is the date 


(of its construction) ? “Extraordinary ( Ghuraba )’, is the house without 
doubt. 


Some important aspects relating to the composition and engraving of 
the inscription need some discussion, ° 


The inscription partly in Arabic and partly in Persian languages, and 
displays an average hand in Naskh and Nasta‘liq. The Arabic portion shows 
its letters mainly in usual forms while the Persian portion’ shows both usual 
and running or broken shapes. It gives an impression of somewhat irregular 


10fn Mihrab Ali’s paper these two words were read 92:3 from which, he thought, 
modern Syedpur has derived its origin. : 


The J lp | Í} mean above thousand and Mihrab Ali read these correctly but 
failed to understand its correct meaning. He explained these as corruption on Balapada. 

t2The words !33 = LSS Wang rte are frequently encountered in inscriptions in connec 
tion with the expression of chronogram. These have been used in this inscription for 
the same purpose. Two of these three (0: x) (Band $=) and another word gps 
have been’ incorrectly explaitied in Mihrab Ali’s paper to represent proper names of 
wiasons, He has read <5 13S gor gst 33 

i3Mihrab Ali has read t Sy and has explained it as an abbreviation of sentences 
for blessings 8)! Kon ) or ale af Som ) The abbreviation is |g 9 not sy 


“14According to abjad system, the letters of the word ly y yields for figure or date 
of 1203. 
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writing! and devoid of qualities of good Calligraphy. Generally diacritical l 
points and vowel signs assist reading and enhance beauty of the script. 
Absence of diacritical points!® from some letters and irregular markings of 
the harkat are, to some extent, confusing if not making the reading. 
impossible. As noted above there are spelling and orthographic mistakes as 
weil. l ; 

The Persian letters called Jimi and Kafi farsi or ‘ajami have been written 


following the Persian practice, in the shape of Arabic jim or Hau Hutti 
and kaf. ’ 


As the reading of the inscription and its meaning is clear, it is imperd- 
tive that we correctly analyse and interpret this document for historical 
evidence in the light of known facts’ 


The Arabic portion of the inscription records Basmala, Kalimah, a saying 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (s). The Persian portion mentions the 


erection of a mosque, some details of the builder and of the ruling King as 
well as the ‘date. 


It is evident that all points enumerated. in the beginning ‘of the paper 
on the basis of Mihrab Ali’s assertions are incorrect and contradictory.’ It 
is of utmost importance to ‘note that the mosque was constructed in the 
18th and not at all 8th century A.D. It is absolutely irrelevant, meaning- 
less and misléading and certainly out of place to discuss problems’ of history 
of 8th century Bengal while dealing with 18th century inscription. There is 


actually no basis for such a discussion. The known facts of history as briefly 
discussed below will bear out my contention. _ =: ae 


15Please notice use of letter } gds U at the end of words in ligature and separate 
both in Arabic and Persian parts. In both the parts, it is in shape rounded up like 
&b 3 yr s U as well -as in stretch or flourish. In Arabic part, majority are-in round form 
‘but in Persian section # t io the words % Ua, and ki) f are round and the rest are in 
stretch. Its use in the middle ‘and in -the biginning is in ‘two forms : (i) graceful 
loop: iñ double’ 3 Lo form Gi) or unzertain curved stroke or shape. < -e 73 T, 
The use of the letters wp” and gat in the: beginning of words show vertical teeth 
somewhat marked and a crude horizontal or inclined stroke. Persian text shows uses of both 


\itypes while the Arabic has only vertical teeth forms. The letter c$) Í bends leftward near 
the lower and with somewhat graceful pointed flourish. As .to the other individual letters, 
though majority are of average standard, one notice at places letters in good graceful 


hand as well. The words $ J and J tw perhaps suggest thai there was an attempt to give 
them artistic form. 


16For irregular and uncertain ae ‘of diacritical points and vowel sign please 


see &! 3- enh = U $ and others. The missing discritical points have been supplied 
by us for easy reading. 
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Learned scholars have discussed extensively the contact of the Muslim 
World with Bengal during 8th century A.D. Definitely there is a scope for 
further research to widen our knowledge about such contacts of divergent 
people in different periods. of history which however, leave no permanent im- 
press on history or culture. Our main objective here would be to discuss 
those contentions of Mihrab Ali which have some direct bearing on the 
actual contents of the inscription. 


It must be stated unequivocally that 123 A.H. does not correspond to 
745 of the Christian era. The date should be 740-41 A.D. What is most 
important in this respect is that the date of the inscription is recorded thrice : 
G) by a group of three digits, Gi) by words, and (iii) by chronogram. 
The words and chronogram make the date 1203 which, it will be seen in 
the sequel, agree with every other information of the inscription. As mentioned 
above that one Zero in the second digit was omitted by mistake while 
engraving the date in figures is easily understandable. This obvious mistake 
together with the inability of the above mentioned scholar to properly decipher 
and correctly understand the text relating to the other two records of the 
dates made him ascribe the inscription to a date earlier by 1080 years. 


It may incidentally be mentioned that the recording of dates with 
words, numerals and chronograms is an old custom.!7 However, dating with 
words was more popular in early Islam. Use of numerals simultaneously 
with or without words was becoming popular by the 12th century A.D. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed in his Inscriptions of Bengal observes that the inscrip- 
tion of the date 698 A. H./1298 A.D. in Zafar Khan’s mosque at Triveni 
is the earliest example of Muslim epigraphy in the subcontinent to show the 
use of chronogram!’, It is clear that the dating aspect of the inscription, 
for obvious reasons, was not studied with sufficient care, caution and thoro- 
ughness, which caused this great blunder of describing Gadagram Mosque 


as the earliest known in Bengal. A conclusion could not have been more 
hasty or incorrect. 


According to Mihrab Ali, the writing displayed by the Gadagram inscript- 
ion is Nuks and Taliq’ mixed style (qay 6 vta fafa Afs) and that by 
the time it was written, Nuks was perhaps more popular. He further speaks 
of late introduction of harkat in Arabic, writing and would not consider that 
this would make the inscription a late ( ately) one or that the date is 


doubtful. 





17For pre-Islamic practice in recording dates please consult Dating and the Eras, 
chapter VII (Section I) in Indian Epigraphy by D.C, Sircar, Delhi, 1965, 
180p. cit, Vol. IV, Rajshahi, 1960, p. 19. 
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There is no style called Nuks (JFJ ) in Arabic writing. ` This is obvi- 
ously a mistake for Naskh. Naskh, Ta‘liq and Nastaʻliq all have a history 
of their development and we need not go into such details, It is’ enough 
to state here that nothing is known with certainty when these scripts origin- 
ated and who were their inventors. It seems, however, clear that Naskti 
was -not popular during the eighth century A.D. In connection with the 
invention of Naskh, the names of Ibn Muqlah'( 272—328 A. H. [886—940 A.D.) - 
Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413 A. H./1092 A/D.) and Yaqut al-Musta‘simi (d. 697 A.H./ 
1297 A.D.) are encountered. These calligraphists, it is accepted, popularized 
the round cursive variety of writing which transformed the style known as 
Naskh. Ta‘liq and Nasta‘liq were developed in Persia and were mainly employed 
in writing Persian. The oldest known Persian document in Ta‘lig script is 
dated 401 A. H./1010-11. A/D. Khwaja Taj Salmani, a native of Isfahan; is 
regarded to be the evolver of Ta‘liq from Riga‘ and Tawgji‘ styles. This style 
was perfected during the 13th century .of -the Christian Era. Nasta‘lig 
writing is considered to have been developed by Mr. Ali Tabrizi; a contempo- 
rary of Amir Taymur (1369—1404 A.D.), who certainly popularized. it during 
the 14th and 15th centuries A.D. It must be stated that Ta‘ liq did not disappear 
altogether with the development of Nasta‘liq as some authorities suggest. 
The Calligraphists, however, preferred the use of Nasta‘liq. Mihrab Ali’s 
identification that Gadagram inscription Jepresents “Naskh and Ta‘liq mixed. 
style’ even if accepted, could not, on the : above analysis, uphold his dating 
of the-inscription to the middle of the 8th century A. D. 


‘Specialists dealing with Islamic scripts and calligraphy know that epigra- 
phical records noticed in monuments built in Bengal by the Muslims during 
the fouf centuries since its conquest in the beginning of the 13th century-. 
show extensive use of Arabic, language and Naskh style of writing ; the 
_use of Persian and Nasta‘liq style was considerably less popular. But in the 
succeeding centuries, particularly during the Mughal period, the position was 
almost reversed : Persian language and Nasta‘liq style gained extraordinary 
popularity in the Epigraphical records of the period in Bengal monuments. 
Even then Naskh style remained popular in writing verses of the Holy Quran, 
Kalimah, Ahadith, etc. Besides these two styles, a third which also gained 
great popularity in Bengal for more than two centuries was Tughra. In the 
world context, the Tughra of Bengal earned unqualified praise. On the whole 
Gadagram inscription in its use of Naskh style for writing the invocatory 
part in Arabic and of the Nasta‘liq script for the historical information reflect, 
quite characteristically, the trends of eqigaphic tradition current in Bengal 
in the 18th century A.D. 


. The use of diacritical dots to distinguish similar letters, vowel signs and 
punctuation marks passed many stages before reaching the form we see them 
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now. . Dots are also known to have been used to indicate vowel signs though 
we now use them for differentiating similar letters. Bhambore inscriptions’ 
with dates 239/853-54 and 294/907, Tochi Valley20 and Hund inscriptions?! 
of NWFP with dates 243/857 and 482/1099, the earliest known Muslim 
inscriptions of the sub-continent, are in Kufic style and do not possess 
diacritical dots, nor vowel signs. The features noticed in Gadagram inscription 
have nothing in common with any specimen of early Arabic, writing 
discovered in the sub-continent. The explanation given in this respect also 
shows Mihrab Ali’s ignorance about the general tradition and practice of 
Muslim World epigraphy. 


We now pass on to the ruling king mentioned in the inscription, Bidar 
Bakht Badshah Ghazi. According to Mihrab Ali, he was most probably a 
powerful rulet of Bukhara, like the Iraqi ruler Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the despat- 
cher of expedition to Sind. A little enquiry into the eighth century history 
of Bukhara would have made him understand the absurdity of his imagination 
for a ruler of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf’s fame could not go unmentioned in con- 
‘temporary history. Under Ubayd Allah ibn Ziyad Muslim army first appeared 
in Bukhara in 54/674 A.D.?? Subsequently the princes of the vanquished 
dynasty were allowed to retain feùdatory powers. While the son of Muhammad 
ibn Qasim was responsible for the administration of Sind, Qutaybah, the son 
of Tughshada, was the prince of Bukhara ( Bukhar-Khudat ) during 123 A. H. 
Both Sind and Bukhara were included in the province of Khurasan and were 
controlled by the Umayyad Viceroy of Iraq. Nasr ibn Sayyar and Yusuf 
ibn Umar Thagafi, successors of Asad al-Qasary and Khalid al-Qasary, 
were holding the governership and viceroyalty of the Muslim Empire in 123 
A. H. Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik ( 105—125 A. H. ) was then the ruling Khalifah. 


There is no~scope fer placing Bidar Bakht in the contemporary “scene 
of Bukhara. On the contrary, we have sufficient evidence to prove that 
this little known Bidar Bakht Badshah Ghazi was a Mughal’ Emperor, son 
of Emperor Mujahid al-Din Muhammad Abu Nasr Ahmad Shah Bahadur 
( 1748—54 A.D.). ‘Ghulam Qadir, the son of Dabita Khan and the grandson 
of Ruhila Chief Najib al-Dawlah, freed him (Bidar Bakht) from- Salimgad 
Salatin prison on the 31st July, 1788, put him on the throne of Delhi with 
‘the grandiloquent title ‘Nasir al-Din Muhammad Shah Jahan’ and imprisoned 
Emperor Shah ‘Alam I along with 19 princes in the same prison. The date 
of putting Bidar Bakht Behind the ‘baris not known with certainty ; when 





. Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, Fourteen Kufie Inscriptions of Banbhore the site of 
Daybul, Pakistan Archaeology, No. 3, 1966, Karachi, pp. 67-90. 
20Muhammad. Hamid Kurashi in Epigraphia. 
2UIndo-Moslemica, 1925-26, pp. 27-28 pl. XI(b) and in 1921-22, p. I, pl. XII(a). 
22Article Bukhara in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
J2— 
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his father emperor Ahmad Shah was madea prisoner, Bidar Bakht. was 
presumably also taken in. He passed the life ofa prisoner for more than.34 
years during Emperors ‘Alamgir Il (1754—59 A.D.), Shah Jahan III ( 1759—60) 
and in the early part of Shah Alam’s rule”. 


Ghulam Qadir fled from Delhi, teking with him Bidar Bakht, on 11.10. 
1788 due to his inability to resist the Marathas. Consequently the blind and 
‘dethroned Emperor Shah ‘Alam was put on the throne for the 3rd time to 
occupy it for 18 years. i 


„It is gathered from a letter written by Jonathan Scott_ to Warren 
Hastings on 20-5-1789 that while deserting Delhi, Ghulam Qadir had in his 
company Bidar-Bakht, Emperor Shah ‘Alam’s 19 sons and empress Malika-i- 
Zamani, whom he threatened to kill on the way. It is further learnt that 
Ghulam Qadir disapproved Bidar Bakht’s affair concerning kite-flying, and 


declared prince Akbar, the beloved son of Shah Alam as Emperor in his 
place, 


After his departure from Delhi, Ghulam Qadir took shelter in the 
Meerut fort, abandoning it on the 21st December, 1788, and was subsequently 
caught and hanged on the 3rd March, 1789. After the destruction of Ruhila 
power, Bidar Bakht is thought to have been seized and killed at Shah 
‘Alam’s order. Stanely Lane Poole holds that Bidar Bakth occupied the 
throne from the month of Shawwal, 1202 to the month of Jumada al-thani, 
. 1203 A. H.25. 

Facts relating to Bidar Bakht af this inscription are also corroborated 
by numismatic evidence. 6 gold coins, two silver coins and a copper coin 
of Bidar Bakht preserved in the British Museum, London, the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Luckhnow Museum have been published by 
Stañely Lane Poole, H. Nelson Wrigbt, C. J. Brown and Shamsuddin Ahmed. 
Among them 5 coins were struck in the mints of Shah Jahanabad ( Delhi) 
and 4 in Ahmadabad.2© The following verse occurs in these coins : 


wendy yf dae S Ui lee dome undi e gli Lyly oj Bury? 
Translation 


The inheritor of the crown and throne Muhammad Shah Jahan Bidar 
Bakht struck the coin. 


23Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol IO, 3rd ed. Calcutta, 1964, 
. 306. 
i 24K.K. Datta, Shah Alam II and the East India Company, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 101-02. 

25Stanely Lane Poole, The Mughal Emperors of Hindustan, P. XLii, fin. The 
author has not quoted his source nor recorded the date of Bidar Bakht’s accession to the 
throne nor of his subsequent assassination. 

260, Codrington, A Manual of Musalman Numismatics. London, 1904, p. 113. 
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Codrington has given the reading P | 5 in place of É } ! 3 On the evidence 


‘of the coin Bidar Bakht can be termed Shah Jahan the fourth. The description 


of the coins 43 5 æ tJ ©) fa is significant and with it Bidar Bakht’s rightful 


‘claim to the Mughal throne has been affirmed. Incidentally, in Islamic 


x 


politics mention of ruler’s name in Friday congregation service and recording 
it on the coins are regarded as a special privilege of the sovereignty. The 
occupier of the throne isthus made pubilc. Occasionlly a rebellious claimant 
to the throne makes known his intentions by this process. Following Miftah 
al-Tawarikh, Hodivala concurs with Beale and observes that the verse given 
below was inscribed on the coins which Ghulam Qadir ordered to be struck 
in the name of Bidar Shah?”. 


BL) f Jad f iD y vj Shu SAB Pde? gtd wt d 'y bo 
Translation 


Bidar Shah, the protector of the religion of the Prophet (s) by the grace 
of Allah struck coin in India. However, this verse is not encountered in 
the published coins referred to above. Another speciality of his coin is that 


it also contains the phrase u” 9° l- esios ‘the auspicious moment’ to indicate 
the accession time. This is obviously the follow-up of the previous practice in 


_introduced during the reign of Emperor Awrangzib ‘Alamgir. 


While eighth of the nine published coins of Bidar Bakht- record the 
phrase Lp» yi 30 t Sue the first regnal year, three of them give the year 1202 
and the other five 1203. The copper coin does not record the date. The 


date and regnal year in the coin thus corroborate with those recorded in the 
Gadagram inscription. 


It may not: be out of place to mention that the coins, farmans and 
other documents of the Emperors and pretenders during Mughal period 


‘record the year-doubly both by the calendar year and the regnal year. 


-After the introduction of Din-i-Ilahi era by Emperor Akbar, the Hijri era 
‘gave place to it. But Emperor Awrangzib discontinued it and restored 


the use of the Hijri era. The Hijri years 1202 and 1203 in Bidar Bakht’s 


` poet a and coins correspond with his first regnal year correctly. 


The issue of coins in the name of Bidar Bakht from Ahmadabad mint, 
as.. mentioned above, -is interesting. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century A. D., the Mughals had only nominal power at Ahmadabad in the 
Bombay Presidency. .In fact this city came under the control of the Mara- 
thas in 1757 A.D. The British occupied it in 1780, defeated the Marathas in 


27Shahpur Shah, Hormosj! Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, p. 312. 
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1808 and finally took its control in their own hands. Issue of coins from 
Ahmadabad mint in the names of Emperor Shah Jahan III ( 1759—60 A. D.) 
and Emperor ‘Bidar Bakht ( 1788—89 A. D.) would suggest support for these 
Emperors by” those who held the city under their control during ` that period. 


The two titles, Badshah and Ghazi, for Bidar Bakht found in the ‘Gadagram 
inscription are not noticed in his coins, As honorific titles, these terms 
. have great significance in Muslim history particularly in respect of the Mughals. 
Since Babur’s time, it became a tradition for the Mughal Emperors to assume 
both the titles, Badshah and Ghazi. rae 


The central authority of the Mughal empire was lost much before Bidar 
Bakht was made a King; and even the restricted power: enjoyed by: these 
` rulers was confined to the capital city only. . 


- The “Mughals had no authority in Bengal’: in 1788—89 when the Mosque 
at Gadagram was constructed. For since the battle of Plassy in 1757 the 
British was the controlling power in Bengal and Bihar. After the defeat at 
‘Buxar of the combined forces of Mir Qasim of Bengal and Shuja’1 Dawlah 
of Oudh, the Emperor Shah Alam had to take shelter with the British power 
and issued a farman to sanction the de-jure authority of East India ‘Company 
over the territories under their control. With the grant- of Diwani of 
three provinces to the company, there were opportunities for them to extend 
their power and to interfere with the Emperor’s authority. The payment of 
tribute under the terms of the grant of Diwani was stopped when the 
Emperor accepted Maratha protection in 1772 A.D. More than a decade and 
a half later Bidar Bakht was placed on the throne. By then the British 
« hegemony in Bengal increased mainfold: Mention of prayer for longevity of 
Bidar Bakht’s reign in an inscription of a mosque built in Bengal under.the 
unstable and confused political circumstances prevailing in the sub-continent 
as described above certainly have a deeper significance, It was no surprising 
` that the Muslims as a whole all over the sub-continent in their utter frustra- 
tion and ‘despondency would seek for an identity of their own, through a 
“Muslim ruler who would strive to keep off British, Maratha,. or for that 
matter any non-Muslim hegemony. The declaration through coins, -as already 
noticed, that. Bidar Bakht was the protector `of the Prophet’s religion should 
also imply ‘the same meaning. The Gadagran inscription belonging to this 
‘crucial time of history may connote: the general- attitude of: ‘the -Muslims of 
Bengal nay of the whole sub-continent: Though in reality and in appearance 
‘it was an attitude moribund in nature and was of little’ importance ‘and 
significance it obviously conveys ‘an idea of opposition to ‘and a longiñg for 
freedom from the British authority. a - 


As regards the builder of the mosque, it is remarkable that word USA 
( Khalafun ) has been used in the inscription to indicate Shaykh Muhammad 
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Zarif’s relationship with Shaykh Baddaha. Generally Khalafun is used to 
mean a son, a dear son, a pious son, a successor, a descendant or posterity. 
The use of the word gy?! in the meaning of a son is more popular and 
appropriate. A successor is contrary toa predecessor, one coming immediately 
after, which would mean a son and as there is some uncertainty in the 
sense of the word, and the intention could be to mean a gap i.e., a grand- 
son or a great-grand-son, we consider it appropriate to accept the meaning 
descendant for \SAS However it is not ruled out that the choice of the 
word -RAA was to avoid recurrence of the word wy! 


The word ż 48 precedes all three names viz. # Muhammad Zarif, Baddaha 
and Laddaha. Mihrab Ali has taken Baddaha as a Pir and Muhammad 
Zarif as his disciple. The use of Shaykh in the meaning of pir is acceptable. 
In that case all the three should be considered pirs. Mihrab Ali has not 
given justification for his different interpretations of the same word. 


Originally, Shaykh is an Arabic word generally meanning an old man 
over 50 years with mental maturity. But it is also used as an honorific title, 
now noticed in many other languages in the latter sense. 


It is not possible to say with certainty whether the three Shaykhs of 
the inscriptions were religious leaders or not. It seems, however, most 
- probable that they were pious, well-established and well-to-do people. The 
-word Shaykh here may represent an honorific family title, such as is widely 
current all over the Muslim world. It is worth while that the builders of 
two ancient mosques of the region have names which begin with the word 
Shaykh. One such mosque is at.Nayabad close to the famous Kanta Nagar 
Temple in the Dinajpur District and the other is near Panchagar also in the 
a Dinajpur- District. © © © itt. 


__. Now something about the mosque in which the inscription was fixed. 
-- According to Mihrab Ali, the mosque stood at Gadagram.but the inscription 
was stolen by one Gosai - Babaji (a mendicant) of the neighbouring Kalam 
- village. -He is said to have used it-to make broad his phylactery and employ 
` for charming purposes, but after his death his. dwelling suffered destruction 

TR the’ burial of'the inscription under earth. Subsequent to its recovery, 

` Abdul . Khaliq, a Field Offiċeř of the Department of Archaeology and 

‘Masui visited the place and confirmed that no ‘structural remdins are 

- visible on the spot nor in its vicinity. -It is clear that the mosque ‘of the 

inscription must have been locatéd elsewhere. Incidentally, late Mr. Hasan 

Ali of Dinajpur District, a former Minister and a member of Pakistan 

National Assembly to put pressure on the Government for enlisting Gadagram 

mosque and the neighbouring Awkara mosque as protected monuments, gave 
on june 22, 1963 a notice of cut Motion in the Budget discussion. In that 
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connection, I had the opportunity to inspect the two mosques. The evidence 
I then collected about the Gadagram mosque is as under : 


The mosque existed in Shaykhpada of the village called Qismat Dakshim 
Gadagram?® under Khoksa Palashbari Union of Nilphamari Police Station 
in the Rangpur District. Two other villages of the union also bear names 


ending with the word Gadagram. These are Musrat Gadagram and Qismat 
Uttar Gadagram. 


The mosque in Qismat Dakshin Gadagram, according to local report, 

was crowned with three domes. The middle dome collapsed in C. 1953. 
The performance of prayer was discontinued and for offering prayer a tinshed 
was constructed in its front. Afterwards a thatched house was used for 
the prayer in congregation. Meanwhile, plants bushes almost covered up 
the domes and walls of the dilapidated mosque. There developed many 
cracks on the surface and some more section collapsed. The inscription fixed 
over the central doorway of the mosque also fell and was reported to have 
been taken away by Samir Faqir of Qismat Uttar Gadagram village. He had 
left betfind no descendant and no body knew what happened to the inscri- 
ption. In about 1960 one Akbar Mian of Ramkala village demolished the 
decayed mosque on an assurance of its rebuilding, but did nothing.2? The 
debris were in heaps but fortunately the ground plan remained undisturbed. 
'-This was a rectangular. mosque and -measured 49°x15™-6’. Its walls were 3 
- feet thick and doorways 279” wide. The mosque was strengthened and. made 
prominent with circular turrets at four corners. The surface of the mosque, as 
observed from extant remains, was plastered over, and in addition ornamental 
iii were employed for its decoration. No..indication could be noticed 





28The use of the word ‘Qismat’ with the names -of Dakshin -Gadagram. and .. Uttar 
. _Gadagram ‘is significant. Qismat means division, part, share, fortune etc. During late 
“Mughal period and early British period, a subsection of a parganah ‘used ` to’ be called 
Qismat. ` Gad means a fort or Qilah. It needs investigation whether _ two’ Gadagrains with 
“the word Qismat ‘together formed a part of an earlier parganah and whether -.the -villages 
-having the word Gad with their names commemorate the existence of a -fort in-them. 
-It is to be noted that in addition to three Gadagrams of Khoksha Palashbari Union, 
--the Gensus Report -of 1961 gives another Gadagram as name of a village and. a Union. 
Council under Nilphamari poice- Station, But-~in-. the Census Report of 1974 the village 
“Mushrat Gadagram only is found recorded whereas the other, “two” Qismat Uttar ‘and 
' Dakshin ` Gadagram are absent. 
291t would be seen that informations -recorded by Mihrab Ali about the removal 
and loss of the inscription differ from those collected by me. Here as well it would be 
evident that care was not taken to be accurate. Possibly his memory failed him and he 
- has confused kalam village with Ramkala village. In that case he did not notice the 
involyment of two persons the remover of the inscription and the destroyer of the mosque. 
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for the Mihrab in Qiblah wall. Local people also confirmed that it had no 
Mihrab.30 


The Awkara Mosque in the nearby Hashimpur village of Khansama 
Police Station in the Dinajpur District coincide with Gadagram mosque in 
respect of ground plau, use of plaster and ornamental bricks. In the cut 
motion, late Mr. Hasan Ali vaguely referred to the two mosques of Gadagram 
and Hashimpur as of “twelve hundred and fitty years”. On the otherhand 
he forcefully records in his note, as quoted by Mihrab Ali, “At first it seems 
that such an ancient mosque of 1200 years ago is an impossibility, as perhaps 
there is a mistake in the date, but I have mintitely scruitinised and came 
to the conclusion that no mistake could have been possible.*! 


The mistake in Gadagram inscription has been discussed in detail. It 
may be said here that Hashimpur mosque inscription gives the date of its 
construction as 1172 (1758-59) by both figures and Chronogram, and there 
cannot be any diversity of opinion regarding the date as has been made by 
Hasan Ali in the-cut motion. Likewise, there is no question of considering 
Mihrab Ali’s dating of 123 for the Gadagram mosque as correct. In reality 
there exists close coincidence in several aspects of the two mosques, as 
hinted above, and this is hardly surprising since the time gap between them 
is. only 31 years. All these only prove that no investigation or study of 
the dating evidence of the mosques worth the name could be made by 
Hasan Ali, nor did he- have the requisite competence to do so, and his 
offhand dating of the monument does not deserve any serious attention by 
scholars. 


Finally, we need hardly repeat that Gadagram inscription throws no new 
light on the advent of the Muslims in Bengal nor on the history and 
chronology of Muslim settlement in this part of the sub-continent, and the 
results of the studies and investigations by countless scholars in this field 
for the last two hundred years need not be scrapped. 


30In Bengal, there are mosques which have only in their inner face of their west 
wall very shallow inset markings to indieate the possition of the Mihrab. These Mihrab 
formations fall far short of required space which the Imams need for leading the prayer. 
It is clear that the architects, masons and the builders of these mosques did not care 
~to take economic advantage of engineering device which mihrab provided since its 
inception. 
3iThe Islamic Foundation Patrika, July-September, 1980, p. 106 f.n. 1. 
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‘MOORE'S ETHICS : THEORY AND PRACTICE’—A REVIEW 
l i e . M.A. HAMID 


The paper aims at reviewing Dr. Hasna Begum’s book, Moore’s Ethics : 
Theory and Practice, recently published by Dhaka University of which the 
author is'an Associate Professor in the Department of Philosophy.’ The book 
is the author’s doctoral. thesis approved by Monash University, Australia, for 
her Ph. D. degree and, comprises, ‘as the title indicates, two parts : part I 
dealing with the theoretical implication or, in other words, the meta-ethical 
bearing of Moore’s ethics and part II with the application of the findings ` 
of the meta-ethical investigation of moral concepts in our. practical conduct. 


Part I of the book is mainly devoted to an analysis and clarification of 
the concept ‘good’ which is the basic value notion in Moore’ s thought. In 
other ‘words; such: problems as ‘What.is good ? or ‘What does Moore mean 
by ‘good’ as a non-natural property ? the problem of distinguishing between 
natural, non-natural and super-sensible qualities and that of their mutual 
relationships, and, lastly, the problem of evaluating the meaning of ‘good’ 
in its ontological perspective, have got the proper attention of the author. 
Besides undertaking a thorough discussion of these problems, the author has 
also attempted to outline a‘ brief orientation of Moore’s notion of ‘naturalistic 
fallacy’ which, according to him, has been committed in all previous -ethics, 
and to examine, though not in its wider breadth, his coinage of the said 
term in ethics. The other distinct featurés which the discussion in this part 
reveal is that the author has termed Moore’s ‘good’ as a conceptual entity 
as welll as a consequential property. ‘Tn part IL of the book, an effort has 
been made to focus the questions : “What is the ‘Ideal’ in Moore’s ethics ?” 
and “How can this ideal be implemented in practice in our moral conduct?”. 
In other words, the author has lucidly explained the nature of the ideal 
in Moore’s ethics and properly articulated its practical relation to our conduct. 
In the last chapter of the book, the author traces the influence of Moore’s 
moral thinking on the Bloomsbury Group. 


G. E. Moore, it is. generally held, has exerted an enormous influence on 
the twentieth century’s ethics and philosophy. He has played a pioneering 
role in determining the nature of contemporary meta-ethical thinking. His 
‘Principia Ethica’, which is perhaps the most influential book on the subject, 
has ushered in an era of new thinking in this direction. In the preface to 
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the ‘Principia’, Moore explains the basic purpose of the book and seeks to 
identify the real problem in our ethical discourse. He says : 


“It appears to me that in Ethics, as in` all other philosophical 
Studies, the. difficulties and disagreements, of which, its history_ in oa 
full, are mainly due to....the attempt to answer‘ questions, without ~ 

. first discovering precisely what question it is which you desire to - 
answer.” . z 


e 


E: went 
One we can, Moe holds, dicover, ‘the ‘real isgue in our moral i teasoning 


and the difficulties and disagreements are. overcome, “the spell ° ‘would be 
broken, and our minds set free | to ask afresh” ‘what there is ? and ‘what 
there is that is good P! Principia Ethica “which, to him, is. not ‘merely 
a book on morals by trying to discover the- pringiples gi of moral reasoning, is an 
: attempt at obtaining this objective; 


Bh QoS be cs. Ba ooie TOR 
Moore’ ‘thus, for the first- time ‘ii the ‘history ‘of sora thought, draws 
the attention of moral thinkers towards the; explication of value concepts 
like ‘good’ and ‘bad’ and plays- a dominant- rolein a’ shift:of emphasis from: 
normative ethics . of meta-ethics. -His: prime concerni,for a, meta-ethical ., dis- 
course, of valuational concepts should not;< howeyer, ,.be misinterpretéd as 
implying. that there is no presupposition ofany normative moral ideal in his 
ethics. To him, only a meta-cthical inquiry into the nature ‘of moral reason- 
ing would be a prelude to, any normative. presupposition. of ideal. The two 
different. questions, as-to “what kind. of. things, ought to. exist „for their own 
sakes P. and ‘ ‘what kind -of actions ought’ we perform ?? raised in this 
context in ‘the preface to his. Principia..have;.laid the foundation-stone ‘of 
Moore’s ideas of meta-ethics and normative ethics, i.e., theoretical and practical 
ethics respectively ; and thus set.the twin tasks of determining the nature 
- of goodness through analysis and_;clarification.. of -the valuational concepts 
as well as. of actualising the moral ideal in. our ‘conduct „through moral 
obligatoriness. i - a eA roopu SYP 


Haat See Cw . ao OSS 
` Moore thus has engaged ‘himself in détermining ‘the nature of moral 
reasoning through analysis and clarification in the first four ‘chapters ‘of “his 
‘Principia Ethica’ ; and inthe last two chapters” ‘of the book, ‘he arrives at 
a conclusion as to! “what the moral ideal is and how it can ‘be ‘implemented 
in our conduct. His objective in the last two’ chapters, in other’ words, ig 
to establish his normative ethics where he devotes- himself to the task of 
implementing the ‘ideal’ constructed out of: his meta-ethical investigation 
of valuational ou in the preceding chapters; R OA Moe? 
: aaa — : 
TA. J. Aven ‘The gore in PPAT Conan : Macmillan- & Co. 1937) ; ; 
pp. 61-62. 
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primary concern is to see what kinds of things are good and how can they 
be‘ concretized into practice,—not what goodness is. 


But that Moore’s ethics is a meta-ethical discourse as well as presupposes 
a normative ideal, i.e., has a theoretical implication as well as a practical 
bearing on our conduct has not been’ equally emphasized by its critics. The 
critics were mainly concerned with an interpretation of Moore’s ethics as if 
it is nothing but a mere description of a negative conclusion that ‘good’ 
is indefinable—itrespective of a consideration whether ‘good’ to be intuitively 
apprehended has any practical bearing on our conduct. But that Moore’s 
ethics has a contribution toa positive valuc theory whose constituents, say, 
knowledge, beauty, courage and affection etc. which, in my opinion, form 
the ‘supervenient’? concept of ‘good’ to be realised as moral ideal through the 
performance of ‘right? and ‘duty’, has been by-passed by many critics. Dr. 
Hasna Begum’s book, ‘ Moore’s Ethics : Theory and Practice’, heralds 
novelty of ideas and originality of thought in this context and deserves 
appreciation from all corners for its endeavour to bring to light this neglected 
aspect of Moore’s thought—the aspect which has been nicely interpreted and 
projected by the author herself in a clear and straightforward manner. 


Apart from the above characteristic features, few other points which 
merit our consideration are that the author carefully and meticulously analyses 
the relationships of natural, non-natural and super-natural qualities in 
Moore’s ethics. The author futher characterizes ‘good’, as conceived by 
Moore, as a conceptual entity? as well as a consequential property.4 While 
the analysis of the relationships among natural, non-natural and super-natural 
qualities is incisive and adds credit to author’s first-handedness in thinking, 
the present reviewer has a slightly differént view regarding her interpretation 
of non-natural qualities in Moore’s thought. She is of opinion that non- 
natural quality, as thought of by Moore, is “supposed to be in a no-man’s 
land between the two terms ‘natural’ and ‘super-sensible’> and that it is 
neither a natural nor a super-sensible one. But a careful observation of 
-Moore’s mind as portrayed in Principia may reveal facts contrary to the 
author’s above contention, Moore, it may be held, has possibly employed 
‘ the coinage, ‘non-natural’, to mean that ‘good’ is not natural but yet can 

2The Reviewer iti his Ph.D. Thesis ‘A Study of Moore's Ethics’ is’ of the view 

that-‘good’, as thought of by Mdore, is a supervenient concept. Moore, however, has 
not used the epithet ‘superveniencé’ in his ethical writings. The idea of supervenience 
has been employed by Hare in his “The Language of Morals”, (London : 1952 ; see pp. 
y 80, 131, 145, 153 and 159). ~ 
™e  3See the book under review, p. 112. 
4Ibid, pp. 40f. 
Sibid,, p. 125. 
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be related to natural objects. Super-sensible qualities possibly did not come 
up in his mind at that stage. So, Moore’s coinage of the term, ‘non-natural’, 
in my opinion, has resulted from his eagerness to refute only the naturalistic 
traces in ethics. The reviewer further,.begs to differ from the author on 
her characterization of ‘good’ as a consequential property. The author, 
followiig C. D; Broad’s® contention in this respect, thinks that ‘good’ is what is 
determined by ‘good-making characteristics’.7 For instance, honesty; friendship, 
knowledge etc....all contribute to goodness.’ ‘Goodness” here is a” consequential 
property ; ‘honesty, -friendship, knowledge etc. are ‘ good-making characteris- 
tics: If we accept Dr. Hasna Begum’s interpretation of this kind, a compli- 
cacy in’ Moore’s’ basic stand on ethics might- be involved. The view that 
‘goodness is what is determined by good-making characteristics may, give rise 
‘to the coifimission of the naturalistic fallacy by Moore himself in his ethical 
‘thought. In order to avoid this complexity, ‘good’, in my opinion, should 
be called a ‘supervenient’ concept ‘instead. of the author’s yiew of it’ as 
a consequental property. Goodness is such’ a property as we can apprehend 
in honesty, ~ knowledge, pleasure, intelligence, beauty etc ; ‘albeit, these ` con- 
stituents are not the criteria of ‘good’.. Honesty or knowledge is good ; ; but 
that which is-good may’ not always redound to honesty or knowledge. la other 
oras, ‘good’ is supervenient upon the above good-making characteristics. 


In the over-all‘ treatment, the book under review is not, however, without 

blemish. The author should have removed the blemishes by taking due 

note of the relevant shortcomings thereof. Some of the deficiencies which 
“can easily be noticed in the book are as follows. 


,, One such deficiency seems to concern. itself with the. authors s. being 
‘oblivious of an important aspect of Moore’s thought. | The central doctrine 
. Of Moore’s, ethical thouglit,.it is worth pointing out, is that ‘good’ is a simple, 
non-natural and indefinable property to be -apprehended by intuition , and 
intuition alone. This intuitive awareness, according to Moore, forms the 
basis and background of his non-naturalism in ethics. But it is surprising 
_to note that the author has not discussed the. role which the notion of 
, intuition plays in Moore’s eithical thought. A discussion on Moore’s notion 
of intuition in ethics as well as a consideration of his. ea b ieee: to 


6To Broad, -‘good’ is always contingent upon certain- characteristics- which ` are 

` natural and . these characteristes he names ‘good-making characteristics’. He is also-.of 

_ Opinion that the relation between ‘goodness’ and. good-making characteristics is always 

synthetic. (See, C. D. Broad, ‘Is Goodness a Name of a Simple and. Non-natural 

Quality ? Proc. Arist. Soc., N. S., Vol. 34, 1933-34, P- 268 ; and ‘Certain Features 

in Moore’s Ethical Doctrines’ in P.A. Schilpp, ed. , ‘The Philosophy g: G.E. Moore’, p. 66). 
7The book under review, p. 40. 
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Sidgwick® in this respect should have been given a place in the book. A 
reflection on Moore’s claim as to why he is not an ordinary intuitionist 
could have also cleared our ideas. about his non-naturalism in ethics. 
Further, the naturalistic fallacy which Moore has detected in the ethics of 
Mill, Spencer, Kant and others could have been given a more elaborate ‘and 
exhaustive treatment particularly with reference to the thinkers just mentioned. 


Secondly, Moore has proved his-notion of the indefinability of ‘good’ 
by his famous ‘open question argument’®. A discussion as well as an exami- 
nation of Moore’s ‘open question argument’ is also missing in the book. 


“Thirdly, Moore has vouchsafed the idea of free-choice and responsibility 
in. moral action. He in chapter VI of his’ ‘Ethics’ and in an article on 
‘Freedom’ in Mind (Vol. 7, 1898) dealt with the problem. The relevance of 
the problems of freedom and responsibility to Moore’s ethical views can be 
traced in his assertion that rightness or wrongness of an action depends upon 
its producing maximum or minimun good consequences. It is with refer- 
ence to these consequences, Moore says, that we always judge an action 
which the agent “could have done instead”. It, like good, is a non-natural 
awareness which, although it determines the consequences of an action in 
terms of ‘good’, ultimately asserts that the possiblility of doing the act in 
question otherwise is always there. It is thus indispensable to Moore’s ethics— 
whether theory or practice. A discussion on Moore’s notion of free-well 
in the book then could have cleared our ideas as to whether we can imple- 
ment our moral ideal in practice in a state of compulsion or free-choice with 
responsibility. 

Fourthly, ‘good’, according to Moore, is simple and non-natural. But 
Moore also believes in the organic concept of ‘good’ and its degrees of 
values,!9 i. while affirming his conviction in the organic concept of 
‘good’, he also believes in values ranging from the highest good to the lowest 
evil. If so, this may pose a difficulty as to whether Moore’s notion of 
‘organic whole’ and its degrees of values does contradict his avowed notion 
of the simplicity of good. Further, ‘beauty’ and ‘good’, according to Moore, 
are two independent ‘organic wholes’.!! But he also makes the supposition 
that the former is an essential element in the latter? These are really 


Henry Sidgwick was Moore’s teacher at Cambridge. He in his ‘Methods of 
Ethics’ (1874) is of the view that the basic concept of ‘ought? which is related to the 
notion of ‘goodness’ is indefinable and is to be apprehended by intuition. Moore ackn- 
owledged his debt to Sidgwick in the import of intuitive ideas into his ethics. (Seo 
Principia Ethica, Cambridge, 1968 ; p. 59). 

See Principia Ethica, p. 15. 

1o[bid., pp. 187-88. 

il[bid., p. 72. 

12]bid., p. 201. 
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some of the inconsistencies in Moore’s thought, But? a ‘reflection on these 
issues by the author is lacking in her’ treatment. A oe 


And, Jast; the author traces the impact’ ‘of. Moore’ s “thought on the 
Bloomsbury Group. “Tt may be noted here that some of ‘tlie members. of .the 
Bloomsbury ‘group were- of debatable personality and, according to Johnstone,! 
‘of Bohemian type. None of them belongs to contemporary ethical thinking. 
‘On the contrary; Moore’ s ethics, it is generally held, has’ brought about a s 
revolutionary change in contemporary meta-ethical thinking ` and. ‘has’ directéd 
the course of subsequent moral ‘thought. “What' is this revolution “in “éthies 
and “how is the change brought about in subsequent-;moral thinking: "únder 
the sole leadership of G.E. Moore ? -The author then.could also have 
“surveyed the .post-Moorean ethical literature’ in order’ to assess Moore’s 
contribution to as. well vas. his:.impact .on ‘contemporary analytic” ethics. ° 


In Spite of iny above few ‘comments’ ‘With . which: the: author, T, think, 
would be in agreement, the book has” initiated a Correct’ approach’ of thinking 
by its otherwise in-depth study and astute treatment of the probleths relating 
to’ Moore’s ethics—whether theoretical or ‘practical: Dr. » Hasra Bègum’s 
‘thorough analysis of the relationship" among: natural, ‘non-natural and ` “super- 
natural qualities, her sincere coricern for a “proper ` articulation’ of the concept . 
-‘good’ and, above all, her success in beifig- able to'‘highlight ‘the neglected 
aspect of Moore’s ethics are definitely a tenable: ‘contribution to’ conteniporary 
-ethical literature. S Si rahe ae i Me ed 


ie i 


13See the book under review, p. 197. ay ES RSA 


_ AMERICAN PEACEMAKING AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI TANGLE 


ABUL KALAM 


The Middle ‘Fast/ Mideast is one of the international regions where the 
superpowers, the. United States and the Soviet Union, are in rivalry for 
prestige, position and: influence.! This rivalry extends from the Horn of 
Africa to the Karakoram Range ‘in Asia. However, the Arab-Israeli sector 
has been central to their rivalry ; here they play a role of balancers in an 
entangling arms race, Apart from serving as arms purveyors to those entan- 
gled in the Arab-Israeli quarrel the superpowers have also assumed the 
role,.of peacemakers in the conflict. Of the two superpowers the United 
States has traditionally: played a dominant part in containing the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, with an active’ American role at supranational level in the UN arid 
still vigorous role. regionally inthe form of shuttle diplomacy or of tripartite 
peace bargaining in which American peace envoys, emissaries and mediators 
playing an important. part.. Focusing on three major Arab-israeli crises that 
occurred since the mid-1950’s this paper seeks to examine the peacemaking 
role played by the United States (US) in. the light of a peace research 
framework. It suggests. that American peacemaking presumably in operation 
to resolve the Arab-Israeli tangle has: been a function of superpowers’ mutual 
deterrence,? with little scope for the peace process to move beyond violence 
threshold, The. paper suggests that the US would have to play a substan- 
tively more tai role? as a peacemaker if the Arab-Israeli peace is 


e 


1Abul Kalam, NEEE and the Middle East : ‘Systemic Linkages, Structural 
Characteristics and Regional Peace”, The Dacca University Studies, Part A, Vol. XXXVI 
(June 1982), pp. 70-91. t 


2‘Deterrence’ has traditionally been used by an actor to dissuade another from 
pursuing certain courses of action, But in the nuclear context the term has acquired a 
new dimension, for it now implies the holding of thermonuclear capabilities for the 
purpose of confronting an aggressor with the threat of an unacceptable level of nuclear 
retaliation even after a potential aggressor had struck a counterforce blow. To convince 
the enemy that the costs of an anticipated action ,will outweigh the gains, a deterrence 
threat must be fully credible. For further appreciation see Bernard Brodie, ‘The Anatomy 
‘of Deterrence’, Warld Politics, xi ( January 1959) ; also Frederick H. Garean, “Nuclear 
Deterrence : A Discussion of the Doctrine”, Orbis, v (Summer 1961 ). 


3A symmetrical pecemaking role could. hardly be played by an actor in a conflict 
who is asymmetrically linked to either of the contending sides in a conflict, for such 
an alignment Would be contrary to the concept of objectivity which a peacemaker is 
bound .by judicial tradition to follow. It may be mentioned that the typological distin- 
ction between’ the terms symmetry and asymmetry have been suggested by Galtung to 
indentify the most basic category of alliance relationship and the conflict that is likely 
to: follow : the former is used to suggest an on-going relationship between actors of 
comparable properties or equal (total) rank with equal.vesources at their disposal, and 
the latter is between “actors of different rank—actors that do not have the same resources 
at their disposal, ‘or that even of different kinds”. In the light of the foregoing definition 
the--US-Israeli relationship would seem. asymmetric as both-in rank and resources they would 
seem to be of quite different, kinds. ‘For Johan Galtung’s views see his Peace Research :: 
Education, Action, Essays in Peace Research, vol. 1( Copenhagen, Christian Ejlers Forlag, 


1975 ) pp. 79-80. 
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to gain momentum in a coherent, positive peace model. Perhaps. the propo- 
sition would be-better understood if the argument is placed in the context 
of a peace framework. f 

In the contemporary world, in an age of shrinking distance and 
nuclear revolution when the prospect of war is appalliig, one could hardly 
question the importance of organizing peace. What is peacemaking? 
Peacemaking is a process that “consists in ‘making--changes in relationships. 
so that they may be brought to a point where [ integration and ] ‘development 
can occur”.* In assuming a peacemaking role, it would seem that a peacema- 


ker not only has to achieve a state of non-violence of or an absence of 


open warfare but also to strive to attain a level of ‘peace so° that integration 
and development: may occur. Peacemaking seen in this light passes through 
three phases : physical violence, negative peace and positive peace. In the state 
of physical violence peacemaker’s primary preoccupation is the ‘control of 
violence which is done by an application of control management technique ;° 
such control technique might alleviate the: immediate crisis, but violence remains 
very much part of the system. In the second ‘phase, the peacemaker has to 
achieve negative peace or restore a state of non-violence and absence of overt 
conflict. Peacemaking in the third phase, the phase. of positive peace, comes 
to ‘a level when integration and development can occur.6 ( See- Figure 1). 
It would appear that, despite American: pursuit of peace to contain ‘the 
conflict through an ingenuious application of its conflict management téch- 
nique, Ameican peaemaking to resolve the Arab-Israel conflict did not cut 
across the violence threshold. Such a perspective of American pursuit of peace ~ 
in the conflict seems to have been predetermined by a policy of preserving US 
global pre-eminence, a policy intimately linked to a vast qualitative change 
in the system of weaponry, in particular the advancement of nuclear 
techonlogy and the thermonuclear weapons which both the superpowers have 
acquired and refined in the recent years. The acquisition and sophistication 
of nuclear technology and of the delivery system led, in consequence, to a 
recognizable calculus of mutual deterrence which served to determine the 
policy perspectives of the superpowers and influenced their respective attitude 
toward war and peace in the different regions of the world. In operational 


4Adam Curle, Making Peace ( London, Tavistock Publications, 1971), p. 26. 

5An application of control management technique in an on-going conflict or when 
there is an open outbreak of watfare might involve at bilateral level political and/or 
diplomatic pressure or even a threaz ; at multilateral level it might involve adoption, and 
enforcement of ceasefire resolutions or employment of peacekeeping forces—the pursuit 
of so-called disassociative approach.of peacemaking. All these might also be coupled with 
a withdrawal-or a continued assurance of economic and /or military back up which in 
the context of US-Israeli relationship would seem to have presented a dynamic reality. 

6Curle, op. cit. p. 16. 
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Figure (1) : A Schematic Model of Peace Continuum 


Positive A. B. C. 
peace Negative peace Conflict Management Warfare 
Con- 
| flict 
Integration Absence of Violence 
& violence threshold 
Development 


This schematic model is a modified version of Oran R. Young’s diagrammatic 
representation of crisis management. Reversing Young’s order of progession of 
a crisis the process of peace has been conceptualized and represented in this 
model in a symmetrical process of peace continuum with three phases of peace 
which correspond roughly to three emerging strategic stituations. This process 
begins in the context of an on-going conflict with the outbreak of open 
warfare (C); it becomes imperative on the part of a peacemaker to try to 
contain the conflict so that the outbreak of open violence does not lead 
to still wider conflict. In case the peacemaker succeeds in containing open 
warfare, the zone of peacemaking, labelled (B), would emerge ; conflict 
management or control of physical violence in this phase remain the primary 
concern of peacemaking, but unless the peacemaker develops and pursues a 
coherent, symmetrical framework the peace process is unlikely to move beyond 
the strategic situation labelled ‘violenence threshold’. For the peace process 
to move toward (A) and toward the ultimate condition of integration and 
development, which in the context of the current state of Arab-Israeli relations 
remains a highly utopian sheme, the peacemaker must play a symmetrical 
role, earn confidence of either side in conflict and make the necessary 
changes in its own strategic outlook in the region of conflict. For Oran 
R. Young’s model see his The Politics of Force, Bargaining During International 
Crises ( Princeton, N. J., Princeton University.Press, 1968 ), pp. 6-24. 








terms this meant that the superpowers in their pursuit of peace in the regional 
conflicts, such as the Arab-Israeli tangle, would be predominantly influenced 
by the preservation of this posture of mutual deterrent or maintenance of 
global/regional balance that has been uppermost in their strategic planning.’ 





7{t is hard to lay down the criteria of successful deterrence or of mutual deterrence. 

As a deterrent threat, to be effective, must be fully credible hence the calculus of deger- 

rence hasied to policies that include increasing their general milita:y capabilities, develop- 

ing over-kill weapons, threatening reprisals, concluding formal or informal alliances and 

. strengthening the military capabilities of the alliance partners. See, for instance, Carl 

Kaysen, “Keeping the Strategic Balance”, in Foreign Affairs, XLVI (July 1968), 
pp. 665-675 for further analysis. ; 
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It is in the light of the foregoing -reality in global strategic relations 
one could suggest that a perspective : of American peacemaking in “the Arab- 
Israeli conflict would have to bé examined in the ‘regional. as well as..in the 
context of emerging superpower relations. In the Tegional context one could 
appropriately view that the US took deeper.interest in making Palestine tthe 
‘National Home” of the World Jewry—deeper than any other power .did.® 


: It had also permitted itself to become uniquely identified with Israel since 


its birth in 1948. American commitment to the existence of the Jewish 


„state has not only been confirmed by scores .of statements by “American 


policymakers and government officials, formal and informal AmericansIsraeli 


. political. and strategic cooperation also attest to this commitment. : 


However, the Arab-Israeli issue has also .been complicated by a “messy” 
problem that followed decolonization and’ break up of the former, empires 


in the area. This historic dispute is based ,on conflicting claims and cyclical ' 


promises that resulted in a clash of two exceptionally strong nationalisms 
and presently somewhat ‘deeply involved the superpowers whose interests 
and commitments far outrun their capabilities to control “events and the peoples 
directly involved in the tangle? Ore could suggest’ three dimensions to the 
Arab-Israeli problem—the Arab dimension, the Isracli-Palestinian dimension 
auc the Israeli - ‘dimension. : 

rs 


-Most of the Arab ‘states iaw continuéd to -treat Israel as an expansionist, 


‘néo-colonial outpost: in their midst—a malignant ‘cancer—which, consistent 


with the. so-called “destruction theme”,.the Arabs would be Happier to- see 
eradicated, but in the recent years their immédiate or primary‘ objective; ‘con- 
sistent ‘with the “containment” theme, has -been to ‘secure Israeli withdrawal 
from’ the Arab lands occupied by the Jewish authorities in the June °1967 
war.!0 The second dimension’ to'the Arab-Israeli problem has been ‘the 
condition of the Palestinian people, displaced by- the Jewish authorities since 


‘the First Arab-Israeli war of 1947-48. Mindful’ of ‘the previous condition of 


the Jews many a critic likened Hoss aleaaanee es “Arab diaspora” or ee 


0886-3 ‘Evan M. Wilson, “The Palestine Papers”, Journal of ° Palestine > Studies. 2: 
4 ( Summer -1973 ),.pp. 3- 54 ; also Dean Acheson, Present At the,Creation : ‘My Years, 


. an. the State Department ( New York, Norton, 1969 ), esp. , pp. 170-180. 


9For an extended analysis on the background of the Arab-Israeli conflict see Nadav 
Safran, From War to War-( New York, Pegasus, 1969) : Hisham Sharabi, Palestine and 
Ispael : The Lethal Dilemma (New York, Pegasus,” 1969 ); Fred J.» Khouri, ie Arab- 
Israeli -Dilemma ( Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, :1968 ). 


10Malcolm H. Kerr, Regional Arab Politics and ‘the Conflict -with' Israel (Santa 
Monica, The Rand Corporation, 1969), pp. 36-59, 
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Jews”, but the Palestinian themselves perceive their problem as one of their 
struggle for national self-determination—the ‘ideal’ objective being liberation 
of.all Palestine. In order to attain this objective the Palestinians have become 
involved in conflict not only with Israel, their sworn enemy, but also with 
Jordan and Lebanon. To most Palestinians a just solution to the problem 
acceptable to them would be destruction of the Jewish entity and its 
replacement by a secular state in Palestine.!2 As ‘to the Israeli dimension of 
the_problem, strongly resentful of the fact that none of the Arab states other 
than Egypt had yet recognized the legality of its entity, the Jewish state 
remains .addictively committed to a ‘bad faith’ model of the enemy ; its image 
of the Arabs that they ‘understood only force’ has led her to formulate a 
security policy based on a military predominance in the area, whether such a 
policy would lead to raid, retaliation’ or war. Determined to ensure its 
right to exist within secured borders Israel hence continues to insist on a 
security. belt before ceding all the Arab territories it occupied in the June 
1967 war'?, Consistent with its image of the enemy and with the intention 
of promoting its own aspirations of an expanded Jewish state it also takes 
a.hardline on. the issue of the Palestinians and on Jerusalem —the so-called 
undivided capital of Israel. In such a situation of deep-rooted historical 
antagonisms and.. conflicting ambitions the superpowers have become strongly 
involved with interests.and commitments on either side of the Arab-Israeli 
line : in an.attempt.to ‘deter’ each other and to promote their interests or 
further their objectives both the superpowers have intruded. into the region 
with their respective version and vision of the global system. But the Arab- 
Israeli contentions served as the magnet drawing both the superpowers to the 
region. t 

Peacemaking to be meaningful and symmetrical in such a conflict would 
have .to take into account all.the three dimensions that had bedevilled Arab- 
Israeli relations. A clearer perspective of American peacemaking in this 
tangle.would emerge when- US global strategic outlook and its regional applica- 





11See, for instance,-Robert E. Hunter, “The Soviet: Dilemma in- -the Middle East: 
Problems-of Commitment”, - Adelphi Papers, Part 1, No. 59 (1969),-p. 22 ; also William 
R. Polk, Zhe Elusive Peace : The Middle East in the Twentieth Century ( New York, 
St. Martin’s press, 1979), p:11-; Peter Duignan and L. H. Gann; “The Middle East” 
it- Peter - Duignan’ and: Alvin “Rabushka (eds.), The United States in the -1980s (Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University ; 1980), p. 774. 

12Fór Palestinian: views see; Md: Rasheed, Towards a Democratic State in Palestine 
(‘Beirut,+1970)..; also-Yassim El-Ayouty, “The Palestinians and Fourth Arab-Israeli War”, 
Current History ( February 1974), pp. 74-78 ; Eric Rouleau, “The Future of the PLO” ; 
Foreign Affairs ( Fall 1983), pp. 138-156. : 

13Michael Brecher, “Israel's Foreign Policy : Challenges of the 1970s” Interna- 
tional Journal, 28 : 4 ( Autumn 1973), p. 757 ; also Benjamin Geist, “A Question of 
Survival’, International: Journal, 28 : 4 ( Autumn 1973), p. 630-647. 
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tion are placed in their proper perspective. American strategy has been shaped 
since the 1950s by the dominant concern of nuclear warfare. With the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a nuclear power,!* the US sought to adopt a 
strategy that would provide America and its allies with maximum protection 
at a durable cost.!5 The notion of ‘deterrence’ emerged at this time. ; its 
meaning was a political commitment by the US to deter overt or covert 
Communist expansion and to. defend the ‘free world’ interests. Clearly, the. 
US sought to ʻuse its superiority in strategic air force.and tactical nuclear . 
weapons to serve as threats for achieving its political ends ie. -for deterring 
perceived aggression „and preserving its interests.!© At the same time, the 
US retained, “a wide variety in the means and scope for responding ‘to 
aggression”.!7 At the operational level the deterrence strategy presupposed . 
continued: superiority of massive American retaliatory power in the nuclear. , 
field, use this strategic superiority to deter. the rival superpower from seeking 
gains which would disturb regional balance: or status quo,. yet at critical 
points ensure that there would be no outbreak of global- violence -involving 
the superpowers as a result of, collapse: of deterrence: Clearly, the US-.was 
conscious, as well. of the nuclear capability of its global rival ; hence it 
sought to contain regional conflicts through an application of conflict management ` 
technique signalling threats to the enemy to keep off, communicating at’ the 
same time a desire not to provoke violence involving the global protagonists. 
Such a strategic approach with an in-built status quo biasness’ could lead but 
to limited peace. wl on i l 


«One might suggest that American peacemaking in the Arab-Israeli sector l 
had been greatly handicapped right from ‘the beginning. “Any-power or 
ideology”, the PR has been ey argued," “that seeks allegiance 


14The rapid development of nuclear ‘weapons in the Soviet Union by the mid- 
1950’s. was soon followed by the acquisition of long-range delivery vehicles . ‘and’ missiles ` 
for effective action in the remotest areas of the world. See Kloss. Knorr, “Nuclear 
Deterrence : The Balance of Terrar”, in Eugene J. Rosi (ed.) American Defense and 
Detente- (New York,-Doad,- Mead and Company, 1973, ), pp. 116-36. 

_ ?5Harry S. Truman, Memoris, : Years a arias and Hope (A Hodder and- 
Stoughton, 1956 ).. X : 
.. See Hans J. Moreeni “The Political and Military dika of the United 
States”, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 10 ; 8 ( October,1954 ), pp. 232-327 also Morton.. 
H. Halperin, Defense Strategies for the Seventies ( Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1971), pp. 43-45 ; also his Contemporary Military Strategy ( Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co., 1967), pp. 50-53 ; Urs Schwartz, Armercan Strategy : The New Perspective (.New 
York, Doubleday and Co, 1966), pp. 80-94. i 
17åmerican Foreign Policy Document, 1954, cit, in Robert F. Randle, Gemia 
1954 : The Settlement of the Indochinese War ( Princeton. Princeton a press, 
1969), p.- 71. 
18Martin Ebon, World Communism en (New, York, McGraw-Hill, 1966. 411. 
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in the Arab World must take a stand on Palestine”, and as the American 
stand on the issue usually favoured the Jewish state the entire American 
Mideastern peacemaking approach was very much in jeopardy. No less complicat- 
ing was the global strategic component of American foreign policy. Following 
the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine (1947) and the creation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1949, the US sought to 
operationalize its strategy in the Mideast by the erection of a containment 
barrier involving the Northern Tier states ie. Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan. 
The result was American sponsorship of the Baghdad pact (1955) which 
was part of a global chain designed to hold the Soviet line. The Soviet 
Union attempted to outflank them in the Mideast by adopting an activist 
policy toward the Arabs. A new Soviet policy in favour of the Arabs was 
then déliberately planted “to establish the USSR as the true friend and 
protector of their interests”.!? For as Moscow had no long-standing position 
in the Arab East to protect, it had little to “lose and potentially much to 
gain by change and disruption” .2° 


It is now well-known that the so-called Czech-Egyptian arms deal of 
1955 marked the beginning of this new phase of Soviet policy. When the 
Suez crisis flared up Moscow swiftly moved, as Khrushchev explained, “to 
expose the hypocrisy” of the American stand on the issue.?! Indeed, the 
Anglo-French-Israeli military action against Egypt subsequent to the nationa- 
lization of the Suez Canal by Gamal Abdel Nasser provided the USSR 
with an excellent opportunity to establish its claim as a friend of the Arabs. 
The Kremlin’s barrage of propaganda campaign at the time, both within and 
without the UN,” its ominous réferences to the use of rockets and missiles 
against London and Paris, its threats to send ‘volunteers’ to the Mideast and 
warning of the possibility of World War IH, and lastly, its proposal of a 
superpower force to “dislodge the aggressors” —all this manifested a Soviet 


desire to exploit the strategic weaknesses of the Western alliance and to make 
further inroads into the region. 


Washington was naturally alarmed very much by Soviet leapfrogging 
over the Northern Tier and. over perceived Soviet effort to polarize the 
Mideast situation in the scramble for Kremlin’s own: positional advantage in 
an area which had traditionally been a Western sphere of interest ; at the 





19Lt. Gen. E.L.M. Burns, Between Arab and Asraeli ( Toronto, Clarke, Irwin and 
Co., Limited, 1962 ), p. 74. 
*0ORobert E. Hunter, “The Soviet Dilemma in the Middle East...”, op. cit, p.7. 
2l Khrushchey Remembers. Translated and edited by Strobe Talbott (Boston, Little 
Brown and Co., 1970), pp. 434-435. 
` 22See, for example, UN Does. GAOR Aj 3274, A/3290 ; GAOR 513 Meeting 
(3 Now. 1956 ). 
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same time, the, US saw the limits of East-West confrontation -in- the: context ©. 
of growing American-Soviet mutual nuclear deterrent and hence felt obliged 
to adopt a peacemaking approach that would break the momentum of Soviet 
drive for gains in the area as well as would preserve global peace. Hence 
the US though, condemned Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez. Canal in no; | 
uncertain terms, yet concerned. over Soviet .efforts.in the area and despite: 
Dulles’s “tendency to treat Nasser as an undifferentiated’ pawn in a larger.. 
game”,?3. Washington was unwilling. to give up Nasser as a hopeless case. 
After the seizure of the Canal by Nasser Dulles: flew to persuade the allies . 
to negotiate rather „than. use. force against! ‘Egypt. Pursuing a peace: plan.’ 
Dulles presented: the: idea of a Suez canal User’s. Association with the right- 
to organize and collect tolls, but suspecting that: Britain’ and France: might ` 
launch economic or military warfare. and disturb global. balance, soon backed 
out. Later . Dulles explained that. the US.. had . “independent stand. on: 
colonial .questions”.24 Obviously, , Washington .did: not wish to permit: Mos- - 
cow any more opportunity to exploit the Suez.-crisis -to advance its: regional. - 
aspirations. Hence following Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt the US 
swiftly “moved to initiate resolutions at the UN for prompt withdrawal of the.. 
invading troops, but consciously aware of the ‘bipolar element of East-West 
relations and fearful of’ possible confrontation it firmly rejected Soviet propo- 
sal for a superpower force as “unthinkable”. 25 Concerned however that the 
Mideastern. situation might get out of hand and threaten international „peace the 
US  acted“at the UN” against its own allies to “stop this thing”, as Eisenhower — 
- himself explained, “before the USSR gets there”.6 The US also managed... 
to secure tacit Soviet approval ` for the medsures taken at'the UN.2? ` To 
contain the Mideastern situation Washington, even privately threatened, its- 


allies ‘With ‘economic sanctions ‘urging compliance with the UN resolutions.” 287 
. 4 


"8 Townsend ` Hoopes cit. in, Robert Dalek, ' American Style in.. Foreign policy 
€-New York, ‘Alfred-A: Knopf, 1983), p. 202:7 `` l b 

24The New York Timés ( 30 july, 14 September,’3 “October, 1956) ; also: Anthony”* 
Eden, Fuil Circle, The Memoirs a Sir Anthony | Eden, n London, Cassel and Co., ., 1960), 
PP: ‘s-5022503- “ 

? 5tester-B. Peasron, The’ Crisis - in“ the “Midate’ East; GeroberiNonenehi e 
t Ottawas Department. of. External . Pe i957); p. 41,- ee 
_ x Dwight, D.. Eisenhowers. Thes White Houste. Years:::., Waging. Peace, 19564961: 3 
( Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1965), p. 83. 

27The. superpowers. first. agreed on the “Uniting for” Peace’. Resolution’ 3 and. then. 
also agreed òn a compromised resolution (initiated by the US) urging. immediate ceases. 
fire and prompt withdrawal of all troops behind the armistice lines, See Pearson, op. 
cit. also UN Docs. S/3719 ( 1956) draft ; S/3721 ( Finally adopted, 1956 ). 

` 28Hiigh “Thomas, Thé Suez Affairs ( London, Weiderifeld and Nicholson, 1966), 
p. 147 ; also, Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi, Middle East Crisis ( London, Penguin 
Rooks, 1957), p. 82. 
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‘Despite American ‘peacemaking: effort to alleviate the crisis situation 
which finally brought the Egyptian invasion to an end, the Arab-Israeli 
relations turned still bitter as the Jewish state with Anglo-French connivance, 
“gave definite proof of its aggressive designs on neighbouring Arab states. 
Hence, inspite of American assumption of peacemaking role the Suez fiasco 
provided new positions and advantages to Moscow to the detrimént of Western 
interests in the area. + During, the period, the West lost strategic control of 
the Suez. Canal, faced nationalization of -assets and interests in Egypt and 
a declining influence in the Arab World. Moscow also gained Western, 
especially, American acceptance. of its status as a -Mideastern power and 
increased politico-economic relation’ and cultural contacts with Egypt and 
Syria, with an ‘enhanced prestige’ in the Third World as a .champion of the 
‘victimized’ Egypt. Moreover, radicalism, a phenomenon so often condemned 
in the West, began to pervade almost every Arab country. 


Aware of this. rapid decline of Western influence and increase in Soviet 
prestige in the Arab World the US soon moved to take additional deterrent 
measures. - Washington decided. to fill in “the existing vacuum in the Middle 
East...before it is filled by Russia”.3° The expansion of “Soviet imperialism” 
in the area was to be checked by providing assistance to the “free nations” 
of the region so that they could maintain their freedom and develop their 
welfare”.3 The immediate outcome was the Eisenhower Doctrine (January 
1957). It proclaimed American willingness to use her. armed force to assist 
any state or group of states inthe region requesting such assistance “against 
armed aggression from any country controlled by international Communism’’.3? 
But the Doctrine with its overriding global anti-Communist stance only under- 
mined effectiveness of American peacemaking in the area. For countries such as 
Egypt and Syria, preoccupied with perceived’ Jewish expansion and having 
intimate links with the USSR, saw no threat of overt Communist aggression. 
Rather, concerned over American interventions on behalf of -right-wing regimes 
in Lebanon and Jordan, they saw the Eisenhower Doctrine as an act of im- 
perialism that sought to back up Arab reactionary regimes and to subvert 
their progressive policy of change and reform. American policy thus: instead 





Khrushchev Remembers, op. cit, pp. 436-437. 

30Bisenhower, op. cit, p. 96. À 

31The statement of John Foster Dulles (31 December 1957), quoted in CPi on 
File ) “‘US-and Soviet Policy in the Middle East, 1945-56, John Danover (ed.), ( New 
york, Facts on File, 1972), p. 264. Eisenhower himself also wrote then to Churchill : 

The Soviets are the real enemy and all else must be viewed against the Packed 
of that truth.” Eisenhower, - op. elt:, p. 96. 

32U.S. Defense Commitments and Assurances”, Department of State Bulletin Ri August 
1967), p. 48, 
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of healing the Arab-Israeli wounds merely served to create .a progresive 
- conservative dichotomy in the Arab World. f 7 


As a matter of fact, overt Western. interventions in Jordan ae Lebanon 
presented further opportunities to Moscow to enhance its position in the Arab 
progressive. camp. As agajnst the West’s attempts to preserve the status quo 
and support of-the existing :regimes, Moscow strengthened its credibility as a 
non-interventionist and anti-imperialist power through: a systematic campaign: of 
aid, arms suppliés-and expressions of solidarity with social reform ‘and change.33 


“No doubt’ the US applied its conflict management technique i in order 
to contain the. Arab-Israeli conflict, moved . unhesitatingly . to. curb the aggre- 


` ssive designs of its allies ; yet both the US and the USSR. concerted measures: 


“ to preserve global balance primarily because the reality-of mutual detrrence 
` left Washington- and Moscow with ` no other alternative but pursue, limited 
peace, given the ‘asymmetric linkage developed by both the superpowers on 
‘either side of the Arab-Israeli ‘line and the dangers ‘inherent init of a 
' wider escalation. Of the thrée issues which > bedevilled Arab-Israeli relations 
Washington did not address itself to the resolution of the specific’ issues that 
divided the Arab-Israeli contenders, although the US. remained attached to 
Israel. -The only tangible outcome of ‘the American peacemaking in the area 
in the 1950’s was not any change in the state of Arab-Israeli relations ‘but 
transformation of the Mideast into a region `of- asymmetric alliance ‘politics, 
with the superpowers emerging as ‘adversary parther’s in the- Arab-Israeli tangle. 
Thus peacemaking in pursuant to superpowers’ mutual deterrent did not lead 


the peace process to move ‘beyond the threshold of violence ‘as the conflict ` 


continued in ‘the form of raid and retaliation “between the ‘contending sides 
-in the Arab-Israeli tangle and there had been no resolution ‘of the 
outstanding issues that divided ‘the protagonists. a 


` There had been fresh reappraisals in the subsequent period of the: 
emerging global’ strategic relations following the introduction of the ICBMs, the 


polaris forces and finally, of the counter-deterrént system, the so-called anti- . 


ballistic missiles‘ ( ABMs ) into the nuclear arsenals when the threat. of a 
superior American nuclear retaliation was no‘longer a potent deterrent’ to 


potential Soviet aggression. The US nuclear debate then gradually descended ' 


to a relatively lower level with a corresponding shift away from the strategic 


stance of the past. However, the preservenion and strengthening of a-posture . 


` of mutual deterrent remained an integral part of American strategy.*4 


23See for „details, Harry N. ‘Howard, “The Soviet Union in Lebanon, Syria and 
Jordan”, in Ivo J. Lederer and Wyne S. Vacunich (eds.) The Soviet Union and the 
Middle East ( California, 1974), pp: 134-156. ; ` 

34For further analysis and appreciation seé Abul Kalam, Peacemaking. in Indochina 
1954-1975 ( Dhaka, Dhaka ‘University Press, 1983), pp. 348-383, 
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_ In the intervening period from the end of the Suez- fiasco to the 
outbreak of thé June 1967 Arab-Israeli war the US failed to provide an 
effective’ leadership to promote an Arab-Israeli settlement in the Mideast, 
although it consistently spoke of an Arab-Israeli peace. The failure of the US 
itself to effect such a settlement could partly be attribuied’ to Washington’s 
preoccupation with Indochina, then on the verge of an increasing tempo of 
violence and war, and partly to American policy fixation on thé Soviet angle 
of the Arab-Israeli problem. In fact, American attitude towards the Arabs 
during the period remained largely passive. Moscow naturally. viewed the 
situation profitiously advantageous and moved fully to exploit Arab sentiments. 
‘As tensions, between the Arabs and the Israelis grew, Moscow as an adver- 
sary partner found new opportunities, its aid, arms and support were more in 
‘demand than ever as the US and: the West remained committed in their 
support to Israel. ‘As American support and sympathy for Israel grew, Moscow 
also had allowed itself to become almost- totally identified with the Arab 
complaints against Israel. With a growing symmetrical power configuration 
or parity at global level, the superpowers strengthened their posture of mutual 
deterrénce and became apamenialy drawn into the Arab- Israeli tangle at 
regional level: * ` i 


— 


The outbreak of the June war in 196 and the eruption of open violence 
between the Arabs and. the Israelis conflict management in a global 
situation of mutual deterrence and of precarious regional balance emerged 
once’ more as a matter of crucial concern. Unwilling to permit a long- 
drawn regional war which might force the US into direct intervention and 
‘induced ‘as well by the overwhelming fear of mutual nuclear annihilation in 
a situation which must be intrinsically unpredictable both the superpowers 
‘felt urgently the need to contain the conflict. Once again the US moved to 
play a dominant role in peacemaking. 


It was so symbolic of the diplomacy of deterrence that the hotline 
communications,- set up as a direct signalling and crisis management device 
in the wake of the Cuban Missile Crisis ( 1962), -should find its first use 
operationally on the opening day of the June war. Aware how fragile the 
global. peace was likely to remain if both the adversary partners were to 
allow the continuation of violence between their local surrogates both the US 
and the USSR subscribed to the subsequent UN Security Council resolutions 
calling for-a ceasefire which were to be enforced under the joint pressure of 
the superpowers. Moscow’s tactical refusal to take up Nasser’s -charge of 
Anglo-American air cover for Israeli forces, notwithstanding its commitment 
to the Arab line, its endorsement of a UN ceasefire without an Israeli with- 
drawal after the latter’s victory in the six-day war, its unwillingness to intervene 
militarily on bebalf of Arab radicalism, the Kosygin-Johnson summit at Class- 
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boro shortly after the war—all indicated Soviet anxiety.as much as American 
to avoid a wider escalation. To avoid such a possibility, the Kremlin did 
-not , hesitate to, adhere to an American initiated peace process ; it also subs- 
cribed, for the same reason, to the famous UN Security Conncil resolution 242, 
a vaguely formulated resolution which presumably provided for an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement but in reality failed to ensure an unconditional Israeli 
withdrawal from Arab lands nor could it ensure ‘security’ wanted by Israel. ‘The 
Palestinian issue was to be disposed but asa ‘refugee problem’, The setting 
up of a peace mission ( the ebortive Gunnar Jarring Mission ), Big four. 
Talks. ( 1969-1970 ) and other subsequent efforts to break the Arab-Israeli 
deadlock—all indicated the existence of a superpower consensus, imposed by 
their mutual deterrence, on avoiding the risk of a superpower confrontation. 


; Despite the foregoing deterrent diplomatic manoeuvres that accompanied 
American peacemaking in the area, the superpowers remained adversary part- 
„ners in the Mideast as there had been no real symmetry of their positions 
nor in the position of their respective regional clients. Taking advantage 
of Washington’s failure to provide Ieadership in achieving an Arab-Israeli 
settlement, Moscow rapidly reinforced their earlier pattern of its diplomacy 
and persistently tried to exploit the Arab helplessness in the face of defeat 
by the Israelis. Condemning the Zionist aggression in no uncertain terms 
. Moscow extended. total political and diplomatic support to the Arabs.35 -The 
USSR and its East European allies (except Rumania ) even broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. The Kremlin also quickly repaired the military 
losses suffered -by its Arab clients supply of larger quantities of arms to 
Egypt and Syria were accompenied by an unprecedented presence of Soviet 
military personnel in both these countries. Further, during this time Moscow 
reinforced its Mediterranean squadron and secured increasing facilities for’ its 
fleet in the Arab shores. Thus Soviet. tegional military strength rose to an 
unprecedented height.3¢ 


On the contrary, despite its peace efforts the entire Mahia: Mideastern 
strategy was in jeopardy. For a while in was cut off from most of the Arab 
World, for many of the Arab states felt outraged over alleged American political 
and military support for-Israel and severed diplomatic, even commercial links 
“with the West, the US in particular, What! seemed apparent that earlier 
American efforts‘-to avert Israeli attack had proved futile -as had been the 
subsequent effort to secure an Israeli withdrawal from the captured Arab 
territories. Still Washington continued its arms supplies to Israel and coupled 





35N, Yakubov, “The Soviert Union and the Arab East”, International Affairs 
“( Moscow), No. 9 ( September 1974), p. 30. 

36For more details see, Lawrence L. Whetten, The Soviet Presence in the Eastern 
Mediterranean ( Washington, National Strategy ‘Information Centre, 1971), pp. 18-20, 
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them with continued assurances of American friendship and cooperation. 
For America’s declared objective was, to build up Israeli strength to deter 
perceived Soviet expansion. “We are for Israel”, declared Nixon in 1970, 
“because Israel in our view is the only state in the Mideast which is an 
effective opponent to Soviet expansion’’.37 


In fact, since the June 1967 war the US became deeply involved in the 
Mideast and appeared more and more of an asymmetric partner than a 
peacemaker, American peacemaking posture of the post-June war period 
seems to have been based on two -tacit assumptions?’ : that Israel might 
temporarily . retain the occupied Arab territories until a peace settlement was 
reached between Israel and its, neighbours, and that Israel be kept strong in 
order to deter any future Arab attack with Soviet back up and to ensure 
the outcome in case of a new outbreak, and above all, to avoid a deeper 
American involvement in a -situation requiring the US itself to intervene 
militarily on behalf of Israel which would lead to superpower confrontation 
with a possible collapse of mutual deterrence.3? 


Underlying the first assumption was America’s idence to use its 
influence to, get Israeli withdrawal from the occupied Arab territories (unlike 





37Cit, in Dallek, op. cit, p. 279. 
38See Ralph H. Magnus (ed). Documents onthe Middle East (Washington, American 
Enterprise Institute, 1969), pp. 202; 204-205, 210-211 ; also William B. Quandt, American 
Policies in-the Middle’ East : Choices and Constraints ( Santa Monica, The Rand Corpo- 
` ration, 1969), pp.4-5. During the period, the US presented three peace plans : Rogers 
Plan “A” (28 October 1969), ‘the Yost Document (18 December 1969), and Rogers 
Plan “B” (25 June 1970). Essentially, these documents were intended to effect an Arab- 
Israeli settlement in line with the spirit of the UN Security Council Resolution. See 
for details, Deadline data on World Affairs, 1969-1970 ; also Michael Brecher, “Israel and 
the "Rogers Peace Initiatives”, Orbis, 18 : 2 (Summer 1974), pp. 402-427. 
39This paper is designed to examine the US policy output in the context of 
peacemaking in the Arab-Israeli conflict. It may be of interest to mention that in a demo- 
cratic political process such as the US, the US policymakers could not ignore the extra- 
ordinary pressures of the various organized ‘interest groups’. Most of these groups are 
“a variety of pro-Israeli and Zionist groups, oil companies, several pro-Arab organizations 
.and representatives of cultural and religious groups having interests in determining 
American actions affecting the Mideast. However, it is generally agreed that the influence 
. Of the powerful Jewish community is far:more greater than any other interest groups. 
This creates an acute dilemma for American policymakers for it not only counteracts 
_ the pursuit of American strategic interests in the area but also serves to limit the scope 
for American peacemaking, as well as creates policy incoherence. For policymaking 
problems in the White House see Theodore C. Sorensen, ee in the White 
- “House (New York, Columbia University press, 1963), esp: ch. 3. For an analysis of 
the policy constraints for the US in the Mideast see William 3. Quandt, Domestic 


Influence on US Foreign Policies.: in the Middle East ( Santa Monica „The Rand Corpos 
ration, 1970 ). ok : 
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what it did after the Suez war) in the absence of some contractually 
expressed peace settlement. But such in approach could hardly lead the 
peace process anywhere beyond the violence threshold, for this time the US 
had showed a reluctance even to apply its conflict management technique to 
curb Israeli expansion i.e. secure Israeli withdrawal from Arab territories held 
illegally by the Israeli military occupation forces since the June war.. Under- 
lying the second assumption was the greatest danger as perceived in Washington 
seemed to be the possibility that the Arab states, with Soviet assistance, would 
threaten Israel’s security in such a way that the US might feel compelled: to 
intervene. ‘Such a scenario was doubling frightening from American ‘point 
of view : the prospect of being drawn in a ‘Vietnam ‘type’ situation, and the 
more ominous prospect of superpower confrontation. Both of these prospéc- 
tive strategic situations were unappealing to Washington and, viewed in global 
context, offered de-stabilizing implications entailing the possible collapse’ of 
mutual detérrence. But a single-minded American policy of keeping Israel strong 
with American asymmetric linkage and patronage left the Arabs with no 
alternative but to put themselves further into Soviet arms, setting thus 
a process of escalation. - - SEA 


The last point perhaps needs a little more explaining. Any American 


effort to replenish the Israeli arms stock in order to effect what was -claimed . 


an ‘arms balance’ made .the Arabs desperate to procure arms from other 
sources, more often from the other superpower and, at times, at its dictated 
terms ; conversely, the presumed ‘imbalance’ that followed any fresh Arab 
procurement of arms provided Israel additional incentives to ask the. US to 
provide ddditional arms, at the same time, providing opportunities or ‘pretext 
to launch she would usually claim to be her preventive or pre-emtive strike. 40 
Thus the so-called ‘arms’ balance’ concept, a component of American deterrent 
diplomacy, has in the long run the effect of further outbreak of open warfare, 
not Arab-Israeli peace. 


The reason is not far to seek. The superpowers have’ continued their 
rivalry in an area where their success or failure depends largely on the 
attitudes, actions, and decisions of their local clients. While at global level 
both the superpowers agreed to maintain rough parity in terms of military 
force and strength ( as later enshrined in the strategic arms limitation 
treaty of SALT 1- of 1972 ), the translation òf this parity into positive political 
influence in’a coherence framework has been problematical in the’ Arab- 
Israeli sector because of the difficulties inherent in transferring thé military 
dimension to the national policies of ‘either of their respective clients or those 
of the adversary. More precisely, the superpowers though they deter each 


40For an examination of the Mideastern arms race question see John C. Hurewitz, 
Middle East Politics : The Military Dimension (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1969 ), 
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other at’the global level, can hardly deter the client of the opponent. Hence 
the greatest danger in pursuit of peace through deterrent diplomacy seems 
“not a direct clash between the superpowers but their lack of control over 
local conflicts, and the - possibility of their being drawn into them.” 
Furthermore, superpower rivalry at global-level escalated arms race locally 
between their Arab-Israeli clients—thus injecting further instability in the 
area. There is little wonder therefore that the American search for Arab- 
Israeli peace could not move the peace process anywhere beyond the violencé 
threshold. Not only that : the process once again swung back to open 
warfare with an outbreak of the October 1973 war: 


- This war came as a storm and shook -the international community at 
a- time, when the superpower felations seemed to be achieving momentum in 
detente. The war and its aftermath once again tested the validity of the 
durability of American peace structure erected by the diplomacy of mutual 
deterrence. Military analysts have recorded the war as the bloodiest conflict 
in the history of the Mideast, the greatest conventional military encounter 
since 1945—one that was conducted with an unprecedented intensity and in 
days, used up “more material than in weeks during the great battles of Second 
World War,” it also witnessed the “most intense missile battle” and the 
“biggest tank collision in the history of war”. More importantly, the war 
made the Arab-Israeli sector once again the focal point of international 
relations, a “flashpoint for potential world conflict”, a seeming American 
pursuit of peace notwithstanding. 


Consistent with earlier US commitments. to Israel American peacemaking 
during the October war did not begin until the Arab attack on the Israeli 
position in the occupied Arab lands had petered out and until Israel had 
greatly ‘retrieved its lost positions by launching counterattacks on both 
the Suez and Golan fronts ( 6:22 October 1973). The superpowers then 
agreed on a ‘ceasefire ‘in ‘place’ which was adopted by the UN Sceurity Council 
('22 October ): Following this, typical’ of deterrent diplomacy, American 
peacemaking passed through a phase of a’ potential superpower confrontation 
£ from October 23- 2T D) ang a ' phasė of diplomatic dialogue’ and bargaining 


sea in and’ the- Mediterranean”, “Foreign Affairs, 46:4 : 
`( July 1968), p. 685. roe 102 E . 

42Gen. Johannes Steinhof’s (Chairman, NATO Military ‘Committee ) reported in- 
‘terview with Der Spiegel, cit. in Marek thee; “Detente and. Security in the Aftermath 
‘“the Fourth Middle East War”, Bulletin of Peace Proposals, No. 1(1974), p.'91. 

A3AJ. Barker, “Israel After Yom Kippur War: Zahal: Reflects on the Lessons”, 
Rusi, 119 :.2 (June 1974). pp. 28-31 ; also “Arabs and Israelis in a suez showdown 
Time (29 October 1973), pp. 16-18.. 

44Nixon’s message to the Congress, US News and World Son (29 October 1973 b- 
-p. 14. i 
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hereafter. Through mutual deterrent act and signalling both the superpowers 
tried to influence events in the war, to deter the other from seeking an undue 
advantage and to avoid wider escalation on the one hand, and on the other, 
‘to prevent either side of the combatants from being overpowered which would 
tell upon their own military power and credibility. (see Tables 1 & 2 ). 


Indeed, the October war once thore displayed a paradoxical superpower 
activity, ‘mingling risky military gestures with discreet peacemaking efforts, 
reflective “of a delicate policy dance’.45 This paradoxical behaviour was 
related to what a crisis theorist called ‘ ‘adversary crisis” in superpower rela- 
tions.46 To be more precise, such a situation emerged because there was no 
mutual convergence either politically or, idèologically in superpower relations. 
In the Arab-Israeli’ sector both the superpowers ‘remained bogged own in 
‘adversary partnership’; that is to say, a delicate relationship of confrontation 
and cooperation, a situation inevitably linked to the asymmetrical pattern of 
their involvement in the conflict and the reality “of their mutual `, deterrent; 
The superpowers were in a ‘very unique relationship”, ‘explained Kissinger, 
“We are at one andthe same time adversaries and partners in the presérva- 
tion of’ “peace”. 47 The shadow of confrontation was hanging ‘over as’ the 
war began, and the two powers apparently failed to agree on how to end 

` the war. While’ they sought to deter each other, ` there was no specific 


objectives of the two superpowers, although they continued to explore. their 
respective policies in the area. 


The adversary crisis with the danger of a. pene collapse of deterrence 
ie. the potential of a superpower confrontation developed from the failure 
of the Arab-Israeli belligerents to comply with the UN ceasefire order 
(adopted earlier on by the UN Security Council). . Israel’s raove to encircle 
the Egyptian Third Army seemed to present a real danger that. Egypt, then 
a Soviet client, would be crushed when its patron stood. by. Ț Hence, Kremlin’s 
threat of unilateral intervention, coupled with military alert in case. the US 
did not agree. to send the Superpowers’ joint troops to enforce the cease- 
fire, and the American response of ordering a well-publicized military, alert 
foreshadowed a superpower military confrontation. (See Tab.1. y With an 
ominous shadow of confrontation hanging over the superpowers even reportedly 


a 
' 45Time (29: October 1973), p. 14. ee 
46Coral Bell, The Conventions of Crisis : A Study in” Management (London, The 
Royal Institute for International Affairs, 1971), p. 11. ‘‘Adversary crisis”, as Bell 
- suggests, occurs “between powers. defining themselves as potential military. adversaries”. 
- This crisis can usually be recognized by a sudden rise in the apprehension of war and vio- 
dance of war is the only Criterion for success in the management of such a crisis. i dih 
pp. 11-21. 


47Kissinger’s Press Conference in E E Survival 6: 1 (1974), p. 31. 
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did not employ, for three days (24-26 October ) the hotline communication 
ostensibly established for such a contingency and the world watched the 
spectacle of a potential superpower confrontation.4® American peace process 
was only then activated to relieve the situation, and the Israelis were obli- 
gated ünder strong US pressure to halt their advance and both the super- 
powers supported further Security Council resolutions ; these interalia, set 
up a UN peacekeeping force from which great power contingents were 
excluded. After short break at this stage the hotline between the White 
House and the Kremlin had been restored and there were continued contacts 
between the US Secretary of State and the Soviet ambassador in Washington, 
a fact which manifested the overarching importance. ihe superpoiyers assigned 
to their global relationship, ‘ 


Such superpower consensus a Support for ceasefire and ‘control of 
violence even in the midst of an adversary crisis made inescapable by their 
mutual deterrent or the alternative horrible spectre of a nuclear war. As 
Kissinger himself pointed out, both the US and the USSR are “ideological 
and, to some extent, political adversaries”, . Yet, as nuclear superpowers, 
both have special responsibility to “keep. confrontations within bounds that do 
not threaten civilized Jife?.49 .At the same time, neither would allow the 
-other ‘any. undue leverage. Determined to resist any attempt to exploit 
East-West detente the US, explained Kissinger, engaged itself in maintaining 
the military balance in the Middle East.6° Moscow also did not wish to 
use the events in the Arab-Israeli sector to interfere with Superpower! detente 
and also showed . equal concern for regional balance.. 


While each publicly reaffirmed’ its ‘faith in East-West detente, each also 
proceeded to rearm its clients onan unprecedented scale. Thus, despite 
its presumed peacemaking-role Washington did not hesitate to acknowledge 
having an on-going relationship with Israel.5! Moscow, frankly ‘a partisan, 
committed itself to ensure the entire war needs of. its Arab clients. The 
massive arms. supply made by either side to their respective clients in the 
war was only one phenomenon ;.the superpowers also reinforced their respec- 
tive Mediterranean fleets, deployed military reconnaissance satellites in orbit 
which “relayed or produced periodic photographs, details of objects as 
minute as guns and vehicles, back to earth” ( making tactical and strategic 


48Time (29 October 1973 ;, pp. 14-15. ae 

49Kissinger’s Press Conference in “Documentation”, Survival op. ai, p. 29 ; also 
eed on File, 33 : 1719 (7-14. October 1973), p. 837. R ae 

lbid. : Jer . 

51 Arab Reports and Recor No 19 (1 45 October 1973), p. 445, 

5 2bid, 
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decisions for their respective clients 3 on top of all was their mutial 
alerts (see Tab: 1). All these actions served to demonstrate that neither 
was willing to allow the other’s s client any unusual leeway. The reigning 
assumption seems tó have been. ‘that the elimination of effective subjection’ “of 
‘any one party of the conflict would lead to a change in the Arab-Israeli 
balance—a situation that, in consequence, would provoke the sort of direct 
superpower involvement with a collapse of mutual deterrence which neither 
superpower desired. Therefore, both favoured Arab-Israeli balance and 
maintained their deterrent posture and felt compelled to foster peace, 54 


Thus American ‘peacemaking during the October war had been fostered 
in essence by superpowers’ mutual deterrence as both appeared in under- 
standing that neither of their clients should be allowed to inflict a decisive 
victory or hegemony in the area.55 Indeed, Israel’s spectacular successes in 
the Jatter phase of the war- threatened to unbalance the military situation. 
It was at this point both the superpowers seemed to have concurred to apply 
pressure in earnest to stop hostilities. - American peacemaking as became 
evident in the form of exertion of pressure on Israel to compel observance 
of the ceasefire followed only when’ Moscow despatched a “brutal note”. to 
Washingtoni and threatened to send its troops to the Mideast. Somewhat 
reflective of the 1956 assertion, the US then considered it unthinkable: for 
major powers with conflicting interests to enter the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
As an American official put it, “The -last thing the US wants to seé is 
Soviet troops back in the Middle East. The only thing worse than that would 
be American troops in the Middle East’’.5? Clearly, the fear of further 
polarization of the conflict and threatened escalation that might follow from 
a possible collapse of mutual deterrence fostered Washington’s assumption of 
peacemaking role once again in the renewed Arab-Israeli conflict. 





53Edgar O'Ballance, “The Fifth Arab-Israeli War--October 1973”, The Army jue 
and Defence Journal, 104 : 3 ( April 1974), p. 32. 

54Moscow at the time made it clear that its support for ‘the Arabs was limited 
to the “Iiberation” of their lands “occupied” by Israel in 1967. See L.I. Brezhnev, 
For a Just, Democratic Peace for the Security of Nations and International Cooperation 
..( Moscow, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 1973), pp. 16-17. See also Arab 
Reports and Record, No.19 (1-15 October 1973), p. 442. 

55Dennis Chaplin, “The Middle East War—An Assessment”, RUSI, 119, 1 ( March 
1974 ), p.33. 

56See Kissinger’s Press Conference. in “Documentation”, Survival, op cit, p. 30. 
Kissinger then explained that introduction of superpowers’ force would not only 
“transplant the great power rivalry” in the delicate Arab-Israeli tangle, but would also 
impose a “military condominium’’ of the superpowers. Even if such a move is authorized 
by the UN, he thought it would be “disaster” for the Mideast, because, already torn by 
local rivalries, the region would become “a legitimized theater for the competition ‘of the 
military forces of the great nuclear power”. Ibid, p- 31. = 

51 Facts on File, 33 : 1721 (21-27 October 1973), p. 878, 
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American peace effort thus initiated had clearly been related to deterrent 
signalling and counter-signalling. This reality of mutual deterrence prompted 
both the US and the USSR in diplomatic dialogue and bargaining. Once - 
the ceasefire became effective the superpowers also supported a Geneva con- 
ference as a peacemaking mechanism for an Arab-Israeli settlement, and both 
became its co-chairmen. In an international environment in which threads 
of superpower rivalry and rapproachment intertwined the US had thus been 
prompted to operate at a peacemaker. Following the effective enforcement 
of the ceasefire and the symbolic full-dress rehearsal of the functioning in the 
Geneva conference as a peace mechanism the entire peace initiative and in 
reality passed on to the US, for, of the two, the US was the only superpower 
with diplomatic links and leverage on either side of the Arab-Israeli line. ` 
Hence, primarily through the initiative of the then American Secretary of 
State, Henry Kissinger, disengagement agreements on Suez and Golan fronts” 
were subsequently worked -out. 


These important steps toward peace and the partial Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied Arab lands at the behest of the American leadership certainly 
marked a degree‘of momentum in the peace process, as the US while making 
an intensified arms supply to Israel also promised the Arabs a just settlement 
ensuring the return of Arab territories ; yet a zig-zug, rugged terrain remained 
to be crossed before a smooth frontier of relations could be opened between 
the Arab and Israeli contenders. Merely an intensified scale of American 
arms supply could hardly guarantee the security wanted by Israel. On the 
other hand, even the return of all-Arab territories that would restore the pre- 
1967 status quo ante could not possibly unknot the Arab-Israeli tangle, for 
the vitally complicating issue of the Palestinian national aspirations did never 
receive in Washington appropriate sympathy and understanding they deserved. 
Hence, despite the momentum the peace gained with the signing of the partial 
disengagement agreements, Arab-Israeli peace remained very much fragile. 
In. other words, despite the seeming peace,’ persistent violence between the 
Palestinians and the Israelis continued to vitiate Arab-Israeli relations and the 
process of peace yet remained confined within the violence’ threshold. 


” As already mentioned, the US nourished an ‘arms balance’ concept for 
a very long time as an instrument of keeping Israel strong while continuing its 
search for an Arab-Israeli peace settlement ; but the concept proved merely an 
illusion, because (i) overall Arab-Israeli relation has been so volatile ;. Gi) 
because of the sensitivity stimulated by every fresh arms supply in the region 
and (iii) -finally, because of the absence of any accurate measurement 
technique to determine what creates a ‘balance’ or might lead to ‘imbalance’. 
Tt may also’be recalled that initially the US acted rather asa “supermanager of 


loz 
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Western arms sales to pro-West Arab regimes and to Israel”.58 The accelerated 
flow of American arms to Israel began in 1962 and since then there has 
never been any real end to US arms flow. In general, Israel claimed and 
received arms necessary to maintain an effective posture of superiority over 
the military power of its adversaries. Although the US professed to effect 
an ‘arms balance’ policy between its support for Israel and its Arab clients 
against Soviet arms aid tactics when Moscow accelerated its arms supplies to 
its clients, there has been inevitably an entwinning supplier and client compe- 
tition that confounded the confusion of military politics at regional and 
international level. Thus, despite professed peacemaking, US ‘arms balance’ 
criteria proved to be the most single de-stabilizing factor in the whole. 
Arab-Israeli -relationship. Meanwhile, an accelerated flow of American 
supply to the Jewish state enabled the Israeli armed forces to have the label 
“made in the USA”.59 


This was but part of American policy incoherence, a policy of peace- 
making followed by an arms supply that inevitably provides inducement to 
the Israeli protege for the resumption of violence and open warfare. Little 
surprise that the US, though professes to oppose Soviet expansion in the 
area, its single-minded policy of arming Israel to. the teeth offered the 
Arabs no choice but to turn to Moscow for military safeguard and political, 
patronage. : ` 


Indeed, American policy incoherence is: acutely noticeable in ‘its ever 
shifting regional behaviour that bewilders an analyst—supporting in 1956 
Western and Israeli claims against Egyptian stand on the Suez Canal, then. 
assuming a mediation posture, opposing Anglo-French-Israeli military adventure 
in the Suez front, opposing still Soviet regional aspiratidns and Soviet-proposed 
superpower enforcement of a ceasefire, yet cooperating with Moscow in 
ending Anglo-French-Israeli invasion. Later on, the US returned to a policy 
of opposition to the perceived Soviet expansion in the area, though the US 
itself intervened to prop up pro-West Arab regimes, opposed to political reform 
and social change—thus permitting Moscow the opportunity to present itself 
as anon-interventionist and anti-imperialist power, willing and eager to support 
change and progress. The US could neither avert an outbreak of warfare in 
1967 nor could it secure an Israeli withdrawal from captured Arab territories, 


t 


58Jacob C. Hurewitz, “Changing Military Perspectives in the Middle East”. in 
Paul Y. Hammond and Sydney S. Alexander ( eds.) Political Dynamics in the Middle 
East (New York, American Elsevier Publishing Company, Inc., 1972). p. 77. 

59For details of US arms flow in the 1960’s and early 1970’s'see Ronald M. 
Devore, “Arab-Israeli Arms Race and the Superpowers”, Current History, 66 : 390 
(February 1974), p.73 ; also Francois Duchene, “The Arms Tradeand the Midle East”, 
Political Quarterly, 44 ( October 1973), p. 458, 
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but it did collaborate with Moscow in enforcing an Arab-Israeli ceasefire ; 
yet the US continued in later years to build up Israeli strength to. deter 
perceived Soviet expansion. Washington thus in reality helped Israel ‘in its 
intransigence. Moscow was not deterred either ; rather the USSR was 
enabled to further its influence in the Arab sector. Nor could the US deter 
‘the Arab-Israeli protagonists from plunging themselves into another chapter 
of open warfare in 1973 which brought the superpowers on the verge of 
confrontation. Once again the US rejected Soviet proposal for an enforce- 
ment of ceasefire, though in the final event Moscow served as a catalyst in 
the enforcement of a ceasefire order and even had been formally admitted 
as a partner in the Arab-Israeli peace process. But as a matter of fact 
Arab-Israeli peace remained virtually frozen once the disengagement agree- 
ments were signed. The net outcome of American peacemaking in the 
Arab-Israeli tangle was not much peace though, but positive Soviet gains at 
the expense of America and its allies. The Suez crisis of 1956 had earned 
Moscow first western recognition as a Mideastern power ; in the June 1967 
war the USSR became one of:the two arbiters of the Mideast and, later, 
strengthened its position as a Mediterranean and Mideast power. Since 
the October 1973 war Moscow’s status as a regional peacemaker has some- 
what been institutionalized. Such an American policy output may be attributed 
to the negative biasness of the deterrent diplomacy on which the entire 
American peace effort has been built and the US-Israeli asymmetric linkage 
which has nourished it. 


This emergent policy of ‘fanciful dualism’ evident against the harsh 
realities of the Arab-Israeli conflict would seem to continue even in the 
years since the signing of the disengagement accords of 1974. -Hopeful of 
an eventual Arab-Israeli peace settlement the US never ceased to profess 
its : desire to promote such a-settlement, -yet its political patronage and 
military-strategic support for Israel has become so pronounced that the 
Jewish state has been called “the pensioner of a foreign power”, viz., the 
USA.® Yet, concerned that full-scale violence in Lebanon might upset 
: Arab-Israeli. balance the US tacitly endorsed Syrian intervention in Lebanon 
and continued emplacement of Soviet supplied Syrian missiles in that country, 
though lately it kept its pressure up on the Syrians asking for their with- 7 
drawal from Lebanon. The US often disapproved of recurrent Israeli raids 
and incursions into Lebanon, yet it continues to replenish the Israeli war 
machine which make such incursions possible: It sought in the past to 
build up a superpower consensus to achieve peace, spoke also of a com- 
prehensive peace, opposed inno uncertain terms the introduction of superpower 


` 60Duignan and ‘Sann, “The Middle East”, in Duignan and Rabushka (eds. ), op. cit., 
p. 773, 
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- force. in the Arab-Israeli sector ; yet it unilaterally brokered an Egyptian- 
Israeli bilateral peace accord (as enshrined in the Camp. David accord -of 
1979') and did not hesitate to introduce- its troops along with those of jits 
. Western. allies in the volatile Arab Israeli fronts in the name of international 
- peacekeeping. It has repeatedly expressed. its sympathy for the Palestinian 


. cause and. for. the objective of Palestinian homeland,®! .but . in, terms, of 


concrete policy it only demonstrated its -support for- Israeli intransigence. 
It appeared eager to lead its support .for building up an, Arab, consensus 
; for’ a comprehensive- Arab-Israeli settlement, yet it seems to end up by 


, creating ia fractured Arab world, ;5? it thus.rekindled not, hope for peace, 
- „but, a bit more despair, with an intensified Arab. “competitive extremism” 
. which could .only serve to handicap peace. i eer ar 


waa 


From Washington’s vantage point, its seks not only peace but ‘also 
to strengthen its security interests. Hencé, ' US desire for ‘peace is ‘tied to 


‘a’ strategy’ of ‘deterrence’ Which “has remained unchanged. The’ US perceives , 


` that strategic balance has already switched. in’ ‘favour of its ‘global opponent, 
-with an increased Soviet build up ‘of qualitative’ armaments and weaponry as 
‘modern’ and - sophisticated’ as hitherto” developed by the US itself. Moreover, 


‘7 thé Soviets, having: increased their military power, have embóldëned to extend 


` that power, with’ Soviet political: and military ‘initiatives in different areas 
of the ‘world that seem ‘to directly challenge Vital American interests. Heénce 
‘the US ‘deterrent posture to retain any “credibility must _ Preserve a solid 
capability for flexible Fesponse. 63 


-Jt seems apparent that the US is bent upon building up a: structure 
= of an Arab-Israeli peace, a structure in “which locally, Israel would tetain 


' military predominance, Israel remains a focal point of US involvement in 
- thé’ afea, “as the ‘recent’ formalization and strengthening of US-Israeli Political 


and- strategic: cooperation: seémed to’ indicate. The ` Jewish state “has also 





61Both Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan Have expressed measured support in their 


‘ ~ respective terms for a Palestinian homeland. For Carter’s plan see Steven L.: Spiegel, 


“Does. the, United States Have Optidns-in the'Middle of his support for a` Palestinian 


„>. homeland not only in his celebrated, “Reagan: Plan”; but also in ,ai number,of official 


interviews. See, for instance, Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, ( February 28, 


l : 1983) vol. 19, No. 8. p. 289 ; But the US wants to pursue peace only within the, Camp David 


framework and jt seems unwilling to open dialogue with the PLO, See Weekly Compilation ` -of 
the Presidential Documents, (25 Apriil 1983), Vol. 19, No. 16: p. 578, also, No. 35, p. 11 84. 

-62Following the Camp David accord and the Egyptian-Istaeli peace treaty brokered 
by.the US, for instance, the Arab World became still tormented between the “Rejectionist” 
Front led by Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the. Gulf Shekhdoms and the “Steadfast’’, Front 
‘Jed by Libya, Syria South Yemen and included the PLo as well. 

63Ronald Reagan, “Peace and National Security”, Vital Speeches, XLIX : 13 (15 
“April 1983 )» ‘pp. 386-390. 
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basis throughout the region Washington must then have an expressed interest 
and willingness to go’ far beyond Camp David framework. It is on the 
issue of the Palestinians’ position US Arab-Israeli policy remained very 
much in jeopardy and it must not be overlooked ; in this respect the US 
must prove itself more forthcoming than ever, as mere‘autonomy’ can hardly 
fulfil national aspirations of the Palestinian people. No doubt the US itself 
cannot determine the nature of Israeli-Palestinian peace,°® but it must have 
a consistent, coherent framework, explaining for every piece of its policy 
‘oehaviour ; it must exert every inducement and appropriate pressure to bring 
the contending sides to the negotiation table and make: the necessary con- 
cessions to create the conditions for peace.®7. 


‘To build a symmetrical structure of peace the US also need, to evolve 
careful planning to take into accoun: the views and interests of the ‘other 
global combine, the Soviet Union. Moscow is predisposed to think that the 
“contradictions” of American peace approach will be America’s eventual undoing. 
Waiting on the Arab side of the line,-the Kremlin seems convinced ‘that 
growing revolutionary forces across the Arab world will swamp away all 
governments ' that exihibit a pro-American bias. Moscow no doubt has 
nourished and encouraged the hardline rejectionist Arabs who reject anything 
short of final and total victory and argue that time is on their side—that 
demography, economics and technology will enable ‘them eventually to 
prevail over “Israel, but Moscow despite its doctrinal commitments to the 
inevitable collapse’ of capitalism, also holds option open to enter the Arab- 
Israeli peace process should’ that be to’ Soviet advantage.®® Jt must also be 
considered that the Mideast is critical not only to the US and its allies, 
but also, because of its proximity, vital to Soviet security. The’ region with 
its abundance of local rivalries and infectious sources of tensions, contains 
no local great- power which, like China and Japan in the Far East, promises 
sufficient local resistance against Soviet military threats to enable addition of 


marginal American military power in distant theatre to produce credible 
deterrence.® . 


It is in this context one is provoked to suggest that peacemaking as 
-a by-product -of strategy of deterrence presents not only -a very dangerous 
prospect of a nuclear holocaust, but also induces mén, to rephrase Reagan, 
“to rely -on ‘the specter of retaliation~on mutual threat, and that is a 


66For such a view see, for instance, “The Death of a | Plan , > The New Republic 
(2-May 1983), pp. 6-8. i 

67Some of the foregoing ideas would seem consistent with those advanced by 
Landrum R. Bolling, “A- Realistic Middle East Policy’, Orbis (Spring 1982). pp. 9-10. 

68 bid, pp. 6-7. 

69Jones, op. cit., p. 524. 
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sad commentary on the human condition”.7° Yet, given the perception of 
Soviet power and potential, a credible American military deterrent in and 
around the Mideast might well be kept ; but the US must give up any 
notion of throwing the USSR out of the region. Moscow must somehow 
be drawn into the peace process if the Arab-Israeli structure of peace is 
to rest on a secure ground and ifthe global strategic relations are to be 
directed away from the dangerous threshold of nuclear confrontation, with 
civilized life and human existence itself at stake.7! 


Despite the suggested incoherence in American peacemaking and the 
resultant alliance asymmetry, the US remains at the moment the only power 
with interests and diplomatic leverage on either side of the Arab-Israeli line 
and on states beyond the region with vital stakes inan Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment. The US has already shown a persistent tenacity to press ahead in 
its search for peace. But Washington must work harder in its pursuit of 
peace, building up a global consensus involving both its own allies as 
well as the USSR and a regional consensus, preserving not only regime 
interests but also taking aspirations of the people of the area into account. 
The manner in which the US provides this leadership would determine 
whether the Arab-Israeli peace would gain momentum, moving toward a 
stabilized pattern of cooperation, integration and devlopment, or remain frozen 
in the violence threshold. 


10Reagan, “Peace and National Security”, op. cit., p. 389. 
7Henry A. Kissinger, “Nuclear Weapons and the Peace Movement”, The Washing- 
ton Quarterly (Summer 1982), p. 31, - : 


TABLE 1 


The October -War : 


. Superpowers’ Mutual Deterrent 


(.Number and Type. of Movement and Signalling ) 


USSR’ 


1. 90-95 ships, including approxi- 
mately 30-35 new ships mobilized 
in the Mediterranean with 6,000 
Soviet nával infantrymen. 


2. : Two 
mobilized. near the Black Sea. 


3. 40-50 thousand Airborne troops 
moved to sòuthern Russian staging 
areas. ` 

4. Brezhnev’s “brutal note” to 
Washington suggesting superpowers’ 
force to be sent tothe Middle East 
in order to enforce ceasefire ; in 
default, Soviet troops to be sent to 
the Middle East. 


Sources : (Compiled from) : 


mechanized divisions 


+s 
3 5 «be? 


US 

1. Shore leave cancelled for 
30,000 members of the Sixth Fleet. 
(Oct. 6, 1973) and elements of 60- 
ship fleet, including 10 additional 
ships, put to Mediterranean Sea 
under “alert 1” (fully combat ready ) 
status orders (7 Oct.) and reported 


' operating ‘off the waters of „Crete 


C8 Oct. 1973). 

2. 2000 Marines sent to Medi- ` 
terranean (16 Oct.) to bolster the 
regional ‘strength. i 

3. 50-60 B52 Heavy ‘Bombers 
ordered to return from their ‘base 
at Guam: to the US. 


4. Worldwide “*DEFCON-3” — 
standby alert for possible movement 
( kept for 36 hours ). 


—Attack Carrier JOHN F. 
KENNEDY ordered into the Mediter- 
ranean from its post in the eastern 
Atlantic, to join Attack Carriers 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and 
INDEPENDENCE, and, two other 
helicopter carriers, GUADALCANAL 
and IWO JIMA. 


—American GI’s in Germany 
raised anti-aircraft missiles into 
firing positions. 


—The highest level of readiness 
was ordered for the 12,500 paratroo- 
pers of the 82nd Airborne Division 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., and for the 
Army’s “quick reaction” battalion 
of 3,500 men in West Germany. 


Facts on File, 33, ]/ 1721 (21-27 Oct. 1973), 


877, also vol. 33, //1720 ( 14-20 Oct. 1973 ) p- 859, and vol. 


p. 
33, //1719 (7-14 Oct. 1973), p 


(1- 15 Nov. 1973) p. 531 ; 


1973), p. 29 ; Arab Report and Record, //19 ( 1-15 Oct. 


837. Arab Report and Record, //21 
Ys News ‘and World Report ( awl 
1973 ), p. 


436 ; Time ( 5 Nov. 1973), p. 15. 


TABLE 2 


The October War 


USA-ISRAEL 


1. Hawk missile.: Radar guided ` 
missile, effective against lowflying 


aircraft but vulnerable to jamming. 


F 


2. Maverick “smart” bombs : 
Carried .aboard a fighter-bomber, 
equipped with a smart TV Lens and 
computer ‘in its AOAR OMBI: to use 
evasive maneuvers. 

3. The. TOW ( tube launched, 
optically tracked, wire-guided ) ¢ Anti- 
tank missile, a: portable weapon. 


4. The LAW (light: anti-tank 
weapons ) : a hand-held bazooka- 
type rocket that weighs only 5 Ibs. 


5. The Walleye : A sophisticated 
TV-guided, 1000-Ib. glide missile 
with a range of about 25 miles for 
use by A-4 Skyhawks against missile 
and artillery installations. 


17-— 


„near supersonic speed. 


: Superpowers and the Arab-Israeli Military Balance 
A. Type and Variety of Weapons 


USSR-ARABS f 

1. SAM-6 :  ( Surface-to-air- 
missile ): Slim ( 6 inç. diameter, 19 ft, 
long ) solid-fuel rocket mounted in a 
group of three on a tracked vehicle ; 
portable with armoured forces, equip- 
ped. with an „umbrella of protec- 
tion (against detection and jamming ) 
that extends. from tree-top level to 
an altitude of 35,000 ft.,and has in 
its.warhead a radar system that guides 
the weapon to an enemy aircraft at 


2. The AS-5 Kelt: A 200- 
mile-range, winged supersonic | rocket 


„that is: fired at a ground target from 


a@ bomber a safe distance away. 

3. SAM-7 (Grail “Strella’”’) : 
A heat-seeking anti-aircraft missile 
fired in clusters of 8 to 12 from 
portable tubes or individually from 
the shoulder of an infantryman. 

4, ZSU-23-4 : A complex system 
mounted on’ light amphibious tank, 
consisting of four 23mm, anti-aircraft 
guns mounted and fired together— 
each gun able to fire 1000 rounds 
per minute. It carries its’ own on- 


. board radar, but also may be slaved 


to an external radar to increase its 
capabilities. As with SAM-6, the 
radar is -difficult to detect and gain. 
5, SCUD:A single stage 
tactical missile mounted on a mobile 
transporter. It has a range of about 
160 miles and is capable of delivering 


nuclear warheads. ( Two SCUD 
brigades were supplied to Egypt about 
a month before the October War ). 
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6. The, Shrike : 
bomb that seeks rader signals, and 
then follows ‘them to their origin, 
destroying the installations. 

7. The Standard Arm : An advar- 
ced super-sonic anti-radar killer that is 
difficult to fool. - 

8. The Rockeye : An ` anti- 
tank weapon,: hung. from a plane 
that contains hundreds of small 
bombs that are aerodynamically shaped 
explosive charges, released over a 
formation of tanks, they penetrate the 
thin top armor’ and disable many 
vehicles in one shot. l 

9. Miscellaneous : Weapons supp- 
lied by the US also include : 4-4 
Skyhawk light attack bombers (50), F-4 
Phantom Jets ( 25), M-48 end M-60A 
t anks, CH-53 helicopters. 


u 
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6. FROG ( free rocket over 
ground ) : Tactical missile also capa- 
ble of delivering a nuclear warhead. 


7. The SU-20: A .swing-wing 
fighter bomberotank killer ( especially 
used in Syria. ) 

8. AT-IS Snapper and AT Sagger 
Antitank Guided Missiles ( ATGM) : 
Solid fuel rockets accurate at distance 
of a mior more and directed by a 
gunner equipped with electronic 
signals. 


9. Miscellaneous : T-54, T-55, 
T-62 tanks were supplied; the latter 
is the follow up to the first two and 
the newest Soviet tank in production. 
The main difference between T-62 
and its predecessors are the hull, 
which is slight lower and better shaped ; 
it has also better night driving and 
Communication equipment, and the 
main armament is.smooth bore 115- 
mm. gun. l l 


B. Other Measures Taken to Ensure Arab-Israeli Military Balance :' 


1. Air and Sea lift of Weapons : 
In 566 round trips of about 14,000 
miles the US flew in some 22,395 tons 
of supplies (of weapons mentioned 
above) in C-5 and C-141 freizhters 
and the lift was supplemented by 
a further 5,500 tons carried by El AL 
aircraft. (Arms supplied by’ sea is 
not known ). C <a 


1. Air and Sea lift of Weapons : 
The USSR flew 934 round trips with 
An-12 and An-22 freighters, carrying 


‘some 15,000 tons. The Soviet sealift of 


weapons is likely to have had more 


„effect on the course of the war, because 


of the shorter distance involved (the 
quantity of weapons supplied by sealift 
is unknown ). 


TABLE 

2. Information gathering by 
Satellites : Two US Spy Satellites, 
including a 14-ton BIG BIRD (that 
can either film packages over the 
Pacific or immediately radio its infor- 
mation back to earth) that “happened” 
to pass over the Mideast during the 
war. 


3. Direct Presence : In addition to 
about 50 military personnel stationed 
in Israel before the war, fewer than 
50 US Air Force personnel had been 
sent to Israel during the war to gear 
up supply effort. 


Sources : 


troops ‘on the 
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2. Information gathering by 
Satellites : Six Soviet military spy 
satellites, including COSMOS 596 
( launched on 3 Oct. 1973, and the rest 
in succession periodically orbited over 
the Mideast battlegrounds, obtained 
film and electronically gathered data 


‘from space. 


'3. Direct Presence : About 1200 
Soviet military advisors and technical 
personnel were involved in the supply 
and assembling of the new weapons. 
Soviet advisors accompanied Syrian 
scale of one per 
battalion, and others were with the 
staff. 


( Compiled from ) : Strategic Survey, 1973 ; Facts on File, 


33, /1520 ( 14-20 Oct. 1973), p. 859 ; also, ( 21-27 Oct. 1973 ), 
p. 881 ; Aviation Week and Space Technology (5 Nov. 1973), p. 
12, and also (18 Nov. 1974), p. 17 ; Time, ( 29 Oct. 1973), pp. ` 
27-28 : Asian Recorder, 19, [50 .( 10-16 Dec. 1974), p. 11743; 
USNWR (29 Oct. 1973), p. 15 ; Drew Middleton in NYT ( 26 Oct. 
1973), and (12 Dec. 1974) ; Capt. John E. Knight Jr., “The Arabs 
and Israel in Perspective : The October War and After”, Marine 
Corps Gazette, 58,//6 ( June 1974), p. 41. 


JADUNATH SARKAR?’S INTERPRETATION OF - 
AURANGZEB’S REIGN 


MOHAMMAD SHAH 


Indian history-writing from about the middle of 1950s made tremen- 
dous progress along scientific lines. It has moved away from the projection 
of heroic performance of politically important personalities—Emperors, 
-Princes, nobility in otherwords, the ruling’ class—in' personal and moral 
terms, such as the nature and policies, good and bad qualities, religious 
disposition of -the ruler and other ‘participants of ‘events. It has made sig- 
nificant departure from -the search in the past’ for current aspirations.! 
The tendency to suppress one aspect of the society in order to highlight 
the other has been reduced considerably and fresh interest developed: on 
tthe study of the society as a whole. The study of history has, thus, be- 
: come scientific aiid the discipline of history has been recognized as a 
branch of secular learning. No historian today regards religion as the 
sole factor of explanation. n pai 

As secular and scientific approaches are recent developments i in Indian 
history, these concepts are not to be found in the historical thinking of 
the pro-imperialist, colonial and communal historians of -the colonial era, 
and, until India’s independence from colonial rule, the history of medieval 
India centred round the political history. : Even the political history did 
not include anything beyond the history of the ruling dynasties. There 
had been little analysis of various groups—regional, religious, racial etc— 
. which- comprise the ruling class and their points of compromise as well 
„as conflicts which, in turn, produced’ various pressures compelling ‘the rulers 
to follow one policy or another at a given point of time. . This shortcoming 
is very clearly visible in the works of Mountstuart Elphinstone, Stanley 
, Lane-poole, Shibli Naumani, Zahiruddin Faruki and Jadunath Sarkar. The 
‘Present paper is an attempt to. trace the approach of Jadunath Sarkar, 
one. of the major historians of Aurangzeb’s reign in the. colonial era. 

iThe British ‘administrator historians, tally Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor 

of Bombay presidency, 1819-27, and° author of the History of India and Stanley ` Lane- 
poole, am officer of British govt. and author of Aurangzeb and the Decay- of the 
Mughal Empire, catered to the intellectual requirements of British colonial rule ie., to 
na assume superiority of British rule over Turkish and Mughal rule in India by colouring 
the pre-British period as the age of “Muslim despotism”. Painting religious- difference 


between the Hindus and the Muslims, they sought to create event atmosphere for 
. the British “Divide and Rule Policy”. 
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Jadunath Sarkar established himself as a historian of Aurangzeb’s reign 
in the early twentieth century, a period which was characterised by Indian 
nationalist movement and the spread of communalism. His History.of Aurang- 
zeb (5 volumes) come out in between 1912 & 1924, Anecdotes of Aurangzeb 
and Historical Essays in 1912, Shivaji and His Times and Studies in Mughal 
India in 1919. Mughal Administration ( combined volumes ) in 1925, India 
Through the Ages in 1928, Studies in Aurangzeb’s Reign in 1933. 


The partition of Bengal (1905) seems to have emotionally aroused 
Sarkar to an anti-British sentiment which is amply borne by his vigorous 
attack on the British economic policy in India in his book entitled the Econo- 
mics of British India (1909)%. But in so far as his historiography is concerned, 
he followed the pattern set by the British writers, notably Elphinstone and 
Lane-Poole, who interpreted Aurangzeb’s reign as the demonstration of 
Muslim fanaticism and: oppression of the Hindus. Although motivated to 
split the Hindus and the Muslim and a false pretext of championing the 
cause of the majority (Hindus) as it was, the British interpretation aroused 
sympathy in the hearts of the communal Hindus. The Hindu communal 
historiography readily responded to this bait. Jadunath Sarkar emerged as the 
most stern critic of the so-called “Muslim domination” of the Hindus. 


In his historical works, Sarkar was firmly convinced of the evils of 
Muslim -rule in India, Mughal rule appeared to him as oppressive to the 
Hindus. This made him not only anti-Aurangzeb, but also persuaded him 
to notice the “benefits” that British rule had conferred on India.3: “India” 
says Sarkar, “even in economic sphere, has profited most from the political 
or non-political effects of British rule—namely personal freedom, security 
of possessions, and above all, that spirit of progress and that removal of 
slave‘ mentality of our masses which we owe to western education, British 
jaws and contact with English Society. These and not a return to the learn- 
ing of confucious will enable the Indians to rise tothe full stature of their 
national growth.’ - 


Like many educated Indians Sarkar, thus, failed to realize that British 
~ rule, being foreign, feudal and monarchical, was a bar to national growth and 
‘that it would instead impoverish it and keep it backward. 

He mistakenly believed that Shivaji’s struggle against the Mughals was 
a national struggle. For modern nationalism was yet unknown in India. 
Patriotism at this stage of Indian History meant love of one’s small locality 
or region or at most one’s state. Common all India interests and the con- 


2H.R. Gupta (ed.) Life and Letters of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Punjab University 
( India ), 1958, I, 58. ee 

33. N. Sarkar, India Through the Ages, Calcutta, 1960. pp. 83-86. 

4 , Mughal Administration, Bombay, 1972, p, 173. 
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sciousness that these interests bound all Indians together were yet to come. 
Infact, it was not before therevolt of 1857 that Indian people began to feel 
together and become conscious of belonging to one country. Sarkar did not 
see this point. In his view the Mughal rule was a “foreign” rule and the 
Marathas fought: for saving their fatherland from “foreign encroachment’. 
Such assertions distort the historical fact that the Mughal rule in India was 
not a foreign rule. Unlike the British, the Mughals did not have to change 
the basic social, economic and political structure in India.6 On the contrary, 
they had submerged in the mainstream of Indian life. 


If Sarkar’ s arguments are accepted as regards the “‘foreignness” of ‘the 
Mughals who had settled in India as genuinely as all other immigrant races 
coming into this sub-continent before and after them, then the only basis for 
such a judgement seem to have been their Islamic faith. If that is so then 
the judgement of Sarkar may be judged by any neutral mind as tendentious. 


He also joins hands with early twentieth, century Indian Hindu nationa- 
list politicians, notably Surendranath Banarjee, Justice Ranade, Madan Mohan 
Malviya, R.C. Dutt and Tilak in raising Shivaji to the status of a national 
hero. With a communal bent of mind he inspired the Hindus by the decla- 
ration that in the midst of “political gloom” Shivaji appeared as a “ray of 
hope” for “Hindu India”. The real significanec of shivaji’s life, according 
to Sarkar, is that he (Shivaji) 


has shown that the tree of Hinduism is not really dead, that it 
can rise beneath the seemingly crushing load of centuries of poli- 
tical bondage...it can put forth new leaves and branches, it can 
again lift its head up to the skies.7 
Sarkar is fairly sympathetic to Aurangzeb’s personality prior to the 
latter’s accession to the throne. Thus Sarkar does not blame Aurangzeb for 
the War of Succession, According to him, Dara’s injudicious actions drove 
Aurangzeb to open hostilities. Aurangzeb was forced to critical circumstances’, 
misunderstood, suspected and unjustly reprimanded from the very beginning 
of his term of office of viceroyalty in the Deccan. Being constantly misun- 
derstood and hampered, Aurangzeb was extremely disgusted with his father.’ 





5. , History of Aurangzeb, Bombay, 1974 I & IL (Combined ), XIL 

6For this point see Harbans Mukhia, “Medieval Indian History and ‘the Comm- 
unal Approach”, Communalism and the writing of Indjan History, ed. R-—Thapar, New 
Delhi, 1977, pp. 31-32 38; Review of Medieval India : History and Historians 
by J.S. Grewal, Gurunanak University, Amritasar, in the Indian Historical Review. 1976, 
II, No.2, 449-460 ; Bipan Chandra, “Historians of Modern India and communalism,” 
communalism and the Writing.... Loe. cit. pp. 58-59. 

73.N. Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, Calcutta, 1948, p. 372. i 

8. , History of Aurangzeb, op. cit, 1 & TL (Combined), pp.s178. 

9Jbid, pp. 104, 113. G 
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He, however, describes Dara’s execution as an act. of “Political murder”:10 
Aurangzeb’ s „harsh treatment of his captive father and brothers has been. 
described as indecent and unconventional. i 

Sarkar’s criticism of Aurangzeb’s reign became paiticulady bitter. wile 
dealing with the Emperor’s zeal in restoring the. ordinances of Islam, initialing 
puritanical regulations which were “opposed to. ‘the feelings of the, entire 


people. 12 Eyen going - ‘out of the way he depicts a,dismal picture of the . 


condition of the Hindus under. Aurangzeb’s: rule. He complains that “the 
` growth and progress of non-Muslims, even, their continued existence,.is incom- 
patible with the basic principles ‘of a Muslim state,”!3 in which “political 
and social disabilities must be imposed on an infidel’, and “a non-Muslim 
must pay the other exactions for the maintenance of the army in which. he 
can not enlist even if he offers to fender personal service instead of j paying the 
poll-tax and‘ he must show by humility’ that he belongs to the subject class”!5, 


He points out that Aurangzeb’s religious intolerance gradually unmasked 
since the first half of his reign.!6 We are | told that Aurangzeb was not 
coritent in prohibiting only’ Hindu customs “and traditions, such as the ‘applica- 
tion of tika on the forehead,. the practice of saluting each other by: raising 
hand to’ head; the Emperor’ s appearance for public view from the Jharoka,!7 
etc., he attacked Hinduism in an insidious way--destroying temples, imposing 
jizya' and discriminatory customs dutiés (in favour of the Muslims } o excluding 


the Hindus from public offices, tempting them with wealth’ and honour to, 


accept Islam, forbidding them (except the Rajputs.) from riding palkis, elephants 
or thoroughbréd horses, or to carry arms, and putting down Hindu fairs.18 
It has been resented that” driven by his fanatical’ Islamic zeal, ‘Avrangzeb 
imposed on the Hindus a special fiscal burden in ‘addition to having made 
them bear a public badge of inferiority. Sarkar is unjustly harsh: ‘to Aurangzeb 
in declaring that’ the Emperor closed the'service of the state to the Hindus 
and tried to make them deteriorate in intellect, organization and’ economic 
resources and pause ‘goaded them into constant revolts.!9 ve Seale 


nf aab A y a~ š T a 


Tomia, p. Tae. i 
, Ibid I, 94 Sarkar ignored here such facts as Shah Jahan’s killing of his borther 
Khusrau (1621) who bad been kept in his custody, blinding of his imprisoned brother 
Shabriyar, who was done to death along with other imprisoned cousins at Shah Jahan’s 
` instance before he was enthroned. 

. 12Jbid.,, pp. 56-58 . , - , a 
13]bid., p. 173. =, i og í 
14Ibid., p.164. ars 
1S [bid., p. 165. 
16 Jbid., p. 55. . 
17Ibid., - ‘ : ae p 
18Ibid., 174-192. ` 
19Ibid., V, 371. 
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‘Sarkar strongly upholds the view that major Hindu revolts were provo- 
ked by Aurangzeb’s policy of ‘religious persecution.20 He puts the date of. 
the Hindu rising against Aurangzeb’s religious intolerance in the 12th year of 
his reign. The- revolts of the Jat and the Satnamis in the early part of 
Aurangzeb’s reign has been described as the war of liberation of the Hindus.22 


` An in-depth study on the subject shows that although in the first ‘part 
of Aurangzeb’s reign, the position of the Hindus declined slightly, in the 
last twenty nine years it improved appreciably. with the result that during 
this time there were more Hindus in service proportionately then under Shah. 
Jahan or at any former period.?, 


He tells us of the persecution of the Sikhs on religious grounds. Guru 
Tegh ‘Bahadur was drawn into the “whirlwind which Aurangzeb had” raised 
by his policy of religious persecution. A soldier and priest could not remain 
indifferent while his creed was wantonly attacked and its holy places desecrated. 
He’ encouraged’ the resistance of the Hindus in Kashmir to forcible conversion. 
to Islam and openly defied the Emperor”’.24 After he was beheaded on his 
refusal to embrace Islam, his followers led by his son Guru Govind became 
furious and began an open war against the Islamites.25 The same religious 
bigotry led Aurangzeb to annex Marwar which in turn, brought about the 
Rajput rebellion. As Marwar was the foremost Hindu state of Northern 
India, Aurangzeb feared that if its chieftaincy passed on to 2 worthy successor 
of Maharaja Jaswant Singh, that successor would be-a pillar of the Hindu 
hopes all over the Empire and the centre of Hindu opposition to his policy 
of temple destruction and the exaction of Jizya, then the success of his plan 
of “forcible conversion "of the Hindus would not’ materialise.26 All these 
remarks of Sarkar appear to be very sweeping and exaggerating in view of | 
ne following facts : 


“@ It is not clear as to why Sarkar ‘believed that the Maharaja’s 
successor would be a “pillar” of “Hindu hopes”. He seems to have wished 
the Maharaja’s successor to be so. The statement expresses the sentiment 
of the historian himself. l 


2olbid., TH. 12. 

21 Ibid. 

22Ibid., p. 198. 

23The number of Hindus in the period- is inflated because of the influx of the 
Marathas. Aurangzeb’s fatal involvement in the Deccan had. compelled him to begin 
admitting the Marathas wholesale in order to secure their submission. See Athar Ali,.. 
The Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb, Bombay, 1970, pp. 31, 32. 

24Ibid., p. 207. 

257bid., 207, 208, 210. 

26 History of Aurangzeb, op. cit, TH, 215-217, 
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' (ii) Sarkarhas not taken into account the fact that temples were destroyed 
in Ta Mughal Empire only when they became the centres oi conspiracy or a 
rebellion against the state.?? 


(ii) Sarkar tries to establish the view that by demolishing ` Hindu tem- 
ples and exacting Jizya from the Hindus Aurangzeb sought to convert the 
Hindu masses into Islam. It is inconcievable how could Aurangzeb think 
that the Hindus could be won over to Islam by démolishing their. temples 
and if payment of Jizya was a compulsion on the Hindus to become Muslims 
then could they not realise that by becoming Muslims they would have to 
pay zakat (tax levied exclusively on the Muslims) ? Did the Hindus really 
consider their religion so cheap as to exchange it for exemption ( which is 
not even exemption, for. as Muslim then they would have to pay zakat ) 
from paying some money as Jizya ? Even then if it is argued that the Hindus 
would accept Islam for saving some money and nothing else, it may be fairly 
argued that the state imposed Jizya for making some money and nothing else.28 


(iv). Although it can not be denied that there was conversion in Aurang- 
zeb’s reign, Sarkar has ignored the fact. that attempt was made to convert 
only a few politically important, rebellious and disloyal individuals for political 
purposes. But there was no attempt to convert .the Hindus at mass or 
social level. Hindu subjects or rajas, ranas and rajput nobles who had been 
loyal to the Emperor and efficient were never asked to embrace Islam.” . 

In Sarkar’s account Shivaji appears as a symbol of protest against 
Aurangzeb’s religious persecution, the champion of Hinduism, defender of 
cows and Brahmins, tilak and tika.3° 

Often Sarkar refers to the nature of Aurangzeb’s personal choice in 
shaping the historical events of his reign. Thus, he explains Aurangzeb’s 
wars as an outcome of the Emperor’s eagerness to infuse vigour in adminis- 
tration to justify his usurpation of the throne! He complains that Aurang- 
zeb’s personal supervision of very minute detail of administration and warfare 
destroyed the sense of responsibility of his viceroys and his commanders’ 
initiative and rapid adaptability to the changing environment could not be 
developed in them. The high spirited, talented and energetic officers found 
themselves checked, discouraged and driven to sullen inactivity.32 The 
generals were mutually jealous disunited and luxurious.33 l l 


47See Harbans Mukhia, “Medieval Indian History and communal Approach” 
communalism and the writing of ...op. cit, p. 34. i 

28Ibid., p. 33. 

29'bid., pp. 32-33. 

807bid., IV, 8. 

3h lbid., TH. 142. i 

327bid., V. 365. 

33Jbid., p. I. 
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In personal disposition Sarkar’s emphasis lay on religious disposition of 
Aurangzeb. He paints the Emperor not only as anti-Hindu, but also as 
anti-Shia. He remarks that as “Khalifa of the Age”, .it was Aurangzeb’s 
duty to enforce orthodox faith, which was the sunniform of Islam. According 
to Sarkar, political consideration and legacy of his more tolerant predecessor 
compelled Aurangzeb to use the talents. of many Shias, but their lot was not 
a happy one. In the War of Succession he had owed much to Mir Jumla, 
a Shia. But in -his old age, his bigotry was intensified and made his court 
“no place” for the Shias. The Shias were thus compelled to conceal their 
faith from Aurangzeb. The result was that the Shia officers had to practice 
hypocrisy in order to save themselves*4. This charge of anti-Shiaism raised 
against Aurangzeb by Sarkar appears to be highly exaggerated in view of the 
picture drawn by the historians of India in the post-colonial era. To quote 
professor Athar Ali, 


out of 486 mansabdars in 1658-78, 136 were Iranis, quite dwarfing 
. the Turanis, who number 67. In 1679-1707, their number still 
remained high, 126 out of a total of 575....The Iranis mainta- 
ined their position partly because of the influx of the Iranis serving 
in the Deccan Kingdoms. Here the Iranis had long been domi- 
nant.. Aurangzeb is also said tó have entertained great confidence 
in officers from Khawaf, a province of Persia, who became recipients 
_ of considerable favours during his rign....Not was the position 
of the Persians affected by the Sunni orthodxy of the Emperor. 
He one refused to make an appointment to the office of the bakhshi 
which was siggested to him on the ground that the existing incumbent 
‘was a Shia.35 : 


~.. Sarkar ascribes the cause of Aurangzeb’s religious intolerance to his 
adherence to the laws of Islam, a religion which teaches “the murder of 
infidels as the merit of a muslim”,3° whose followers are “taught to regard 
: robbery and murder as a religious duty”37, which is incompatible with the 
_ progress, of mankind or the peace of the world. Therefore, he argues, “when 
` the tide of Muslim expansion reached its furtherest limit and broke.in vain 
l on. the hills of Assam and Chatgaon, or the arid rocks of Maharashtra, there 
‘was nothing to avert a rapid downfall.28 Thus, Sarkar has made serious 
moral charges , against “Aurangzeb and, while condemning the Emperor for 
his religious orthodoxy, the author himself indulged in an anfi-lslamic propa- 


spe io ad 
= 34Mughal Administration, op, it., “pp, 106-107. 
35Cf. Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility...op. cit., pp. 19-20. _ The- Turanis were generally 
` Sunnis ahd most Iranis were Shias. Ibid., p. 19. 
_ 36History of Aurangzeb, op. Cit, HI, 168. 
371bid., pp. 168-169. 
38Ibid., p. 169. 
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ganda. This interpretation, however, reflects the sentiment of early twentieth 
century, when communal politics geared ‘up communal disharmony. The- 
author’s. insidious anti-Muslim sentiment gets mixed up with his vocal -anti- 
British sentiment and it attains a ferocious proportion while he writes in 
one of his letters to the-famous . Maratha ‘historian G.S. Sardesai on 
August 14, 1931, Loo 


I see. no prospect of civil commotion abating in future’; on the p 
, contrary public opinion in England and the’ Europeans ih India has 

been roused to such bitterness that the swarajists will soon have , 
.to test their strength against the British plus the Muslims. The / - 
_ Hindus are so divided and foolishly selfish that their majority does : 
not’ count in actual politics. The atmosphere can‘ clear only after 
a thunderstorm after showers of blood.39 . co p 





It follows from the above discussion that Sarkar has linked the failure 
of Aurangzeb’s ‘reign with ` the Emperor's _ -personal character, mainly his 
attachment to religious orthodoxy and, secondarily, the character of his generals, 
their mutual jealousies, disunity and luxuriousness. Sarkar’s basic: framework- 
is Aurangzeb’s personality, his disposition.. Nothing else matters in his under- 
standing of the period:. One facilitating factor for such an explanation may 
be his ‘unquestionable acceptance of the assumption of the sources—the works 
of the contemporaries of Aurangzeb, notably of Khafi Khan, Saqi Mustaid 
Khan, Iswardas Nagar, Bhimsen—wherein ‘events are explained in terms of 
human volition. This is because as. £ye-witnesses to, the occurrence of many 
of the events the contemporary historians were aware of human volition opera- 
ting as the cause of those events.*0 f l 


; In view of Sarkar’s evaluation of Aurangzeb’s reign in relation to Islam, 
: which he condemned as “intolerant” religion, it appears that he was influenced 
` by the philosophy of Edward Gibbon (1737-94) as well as contemporary 
` colonial and communal politics. Gibbon’s briliant medieval Muslim çivili- 


a zation contrasted” sharply with the darkness dnd’ barbarism of. the: Middle 


- ARES in Europe. ‘But this © telative brighiness of the Muslim - world ` „was 
nothing: compared with the brilliance of Western Europe in the nineteenth 
| century. For Gibbon the expansion of the, Roman Empire had | been based: 
ona perpètůal violation of justice, but in the “Muslim world the’ conquerors 
~“ had beén guilty of double injustice, because ‘their political ‘domination over 
alien peoples was accompanied, by an intolerance- of` non-Muslim religions. 


E: H. R. E ed) Life and any of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Punjab. University 
( India ), 1958. 158. 


40See Harbans Mukhia, Historians and Historiageapký During the PARN of Akbar, 
New Delhi, 1976, p. 171. 
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Furthermore, the non-Muslims in Islamic states were at best only second 
class subjects.4! ` 


Sarkar’s potrait of Aurangzeb as anti-Hindu and anti-Shia, Islam as the 
root of all that was evil in his reign created a sharp reaction among the 
Muslim communal historians, notably Z.A. Faruki, author of Aurangzeb and 
His Times, who, rose solidly to the- defence of Aurangzeb and sought to 
give him a good character certificate. Against the views of Sarkar we 
notice a “mirror-image” reaction in Faruki. He countered Sarkar, as Shibli, 
Naumani countered Elphinstone and Lane-Poole, by strongly defending both 
Islam and Aurangzeb. He maintains that if the Muslim rulers have departed 
from the just and equitable laws of Islam, the cause is to be found in the 
passions of the ruler or the population, not in the political system of Islam. 
Islam is the best social and political order of the time could offer. Anyone 
who endeavours to follow its laws in the right spirit can not but be a 
just monarch. In his consideration Aurangzeb was a just monarch, There- 
fore, he argues, the cause of the decline of the Mughal Empire were not 
due to Aurangzeb’s policies. But such other factors as the absence of settled 
rule of succession and hereditary nobility, faulty military system, lack of con- 
trol over the army and its inefficiency, disloyalty of the Mughal officers and 
so forth.?2, 


} 


~ 41J.S. Grewal, Musllm Rule in Indja : The Assessment of British Historians, Delhi, 
1970, p. 5. 
42Z.A. Faruki, Aurangzeb and His Times, Delhi, 1972. pp. 100, 104, 577-579. 
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An attempt to create a better society often deserves attention, and at 
times it invites criticisms too. Muammar Al Qathafi’s claim that in -his 
‘Jamahiriya’ men and-women should have equal rights and: obligations and 
women have to be made free from all oppressions prevalent: in other con- 
temporary societies, -is interesting. Here it needs a thorough examination to 
discover the philosophical basis’ of such a claim. 


The chapter on “Woman” in The green Book begins as follows : 

“It is an undisputable fact that both man and woman are human beings... 
Discrimination between man and woman is a flagrant act of oppression with 
any justification . For woman eats and drinks as man eats and drinks... 
Woman loves and hates as man loves and hates.... Woman thinks, learns 
and understands as man thinks, learns and understands... ` Woman, like man 
needs shelter, clothing and vehicles... Woman feels hunger and thirst as man 
feels hunger and thirst... Woman lives and dies as man lives and dies.”! 

; ` So far there is hardly any problem regarding the status of a woman : 
Both ‘Man and Woman’ are human beings. Their needs and abilities are 
almost the same as both think, learn and understand ; their emotions are 
often similar. _ l 

But it is frustrating and disappointing for a liberal thinker to find in the 
next paragraph a greatly different opinion about the difference between a man 
and a woman. `The ‘natural’ difference, The Green Book says, is that one is 
female and another is male. The Book continues to enumerate this ‘natural’ 
difference in this way : (a) A woman, being a female, is subject to monthly 
bleeding ; (b) A woman becomes pregnant and due to pregnancy remains 
feeble. for one year ; (c) She. breast-feeds her baby and looks after it—she is 
unseparable from her baby. On the other hand, a man isnot subject to 
monthly bleeding, he does not become pregnant, does not breast-feed the 
babies, or looks-after them in the same. way. 

All the points ‘mentioned above indicate the biologically dominated 
functional difference between a man andawoman. Unfortunately The Green 
Book gives sole emphasis on this difference and categorically declares that 
the woman’s. ‘nature’ is identical to- this difference, (i. e, woman’s ‘nature’ 
equals her female self) ; and this nature does not include the simiilarities that 
she shares with a man, pointed out in the opening sentences of the chapter— 


IM.å. Qathafi, The Green Book, Tripoli, Libya, p. 92. L 
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that a woman thinks, learns and understands asa man does ;.that a woman 
and a man have almost similar needs and emotions . This seems Wopen and 
arbitrary. 


‘Nature’ is a. word which thas been the source aku Jong drawn controversy 
throughout the history of philosophy as it took different connotations with 
different schools of thought. The Stoic conception of ‘Nature’ emphatically 
points ‘to: the; ‘rational’ aspect of human beings. To,,the Stoic philosophers, 
a rational. life.is .a life according to reason excluding all the emotional’ „and 
sensual , needs: of. human ‘beings: By ‘nature’ empiricists. like Hobbes, „and 
Hume mean. the. total aspect of human beings «including his actions. and 
reactions, ‘his - -abilities and. deficiencies, his capacity, to reason as well as his . 
emotions. For these empiricists a natural - life is a life, of emotional and 
sensual fulfilments with the help of reason (Reason is the slave of. passion’ ). 
Here, in. The. Green Book we ‘find another concept ‘of ‘natuie’ which is ‘based 
only. on, ‘the biological functions of human beings —to procreate ‘and to protect 
the, next generation —to help the survival of the ‘species homo’, _ Sapiens . Y “Tt 
appears in, the beginning that: the Third Universal Theory could at least’ claim 

. the credit of a novelty. But can. it really do that ? Like most ` religionis 
The Green Book : also contends that ‘The woman who rejects marriage, pregnancy 
or maternity etc., without any concrete ‘cause, ‘abandons ‘her natur ‘al role as 
a result of a coercive „condition which isa „moral deviation from’ the norm’ 
(my italics y2 In the “guise of the. ‘natural’ ‘différence Qathafi | too. appears to i 

ask a woman. to serve a man, bécayse * ‘A woman is tender. ` -A “woman ‘is 
pretty. “A ‘woman weeps easily. A woman is easily frightened. In- general, 
woman is, gentle - and man. is tough by. virtue of their inbred nature”. 3o o 


sits Ihe Green Book also prodiit Woman’ to, remain `a5 e is: 
“They are exactly like. Sai which are created to attract pollen 

Bh oo and to” produce seeds”, ae ae cH jee. nae 
“But in-our opinion this ; view ‘of women. as foves ‘which attract ‘the 
bees (men) is outdated and has been rijected bythe rational and enlightened 
people. -- Few contemporary feminist would accept the -above view, and: the 
feminists in general would challage it. They: would -rather say that men have 
been and are. taking recourse to cosmetics and-all sorts of outfits to attract 
women who are like bees collecting honey from flower.to flower: Is: it really 
unnatural on. the part of man-to act in- this way ? The reason, we think, 
this:‘to be unnatural is mainly due to social, conditioning which is ‘not based 
‘on.the biological difference between -a man and a woman. ( Analogies ‘between 
animal or Rien ington and mankind, very: often Te attention, and 


Fi 
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such analogies are frequent in The Green Book. Human beings are. rational, 
they aspire for something more than mere sensual satisfaction and biological 
fulfilment. They want to flourish while living—they aspire for a life of 
intellectual, aesthetic and other refinements. Plants and animals are no doubt 
in much lower strata. Man conveniently forget these facts. Most psycho- 
logists and social scientists in the contemporary world firmly opine that social 
conditioning (and genetic conditioning, which again is the consequence ofa 
prolonged persistant social conditioning ) is mainly responsible for believing in 
typically ‘male’ behaviour or in typically ‘female’ behaviour. It is rather difficult 
to prove the truth of the belief that the innate nature of the female is to 
attract the male, and that of the male is to use the female for his own 
fulfilment or for the survival of the species. 


Qathafi observed that “All societies nowadays look upon woman as 
more than an article of merchandise. The East regards her as a 
commodity for buying and selling, while the West does not recog- 
nise her feminity”® 

This is a noteworthy observation in The Green Book. The ddoe 
and industrialised countries in the West are materialistic to such an extent 
that both men and women are considered in terms of factors of production. 
This dehumanization process is one of the greatest threats to the Western. 
civilization. In the West the position of a woman is still worse as she is con- 
sidered as a cheaper labour source. She is pressurized by the materialistic 
society to accept this position. This, in most cases, stands as a hindrance to 
her smooth and enjoyable motherhood. In the underdeveloped countries the 
position of a woman is not better either. She is just an extension of 
immovable property at-the hands of her masters, the male members of the 
family she belongsto. A woman has no status—she gives birth to her children, 
but does not have equal right over them. She seldom gets and has jobs 
like a man She has thus very litlle opportunity but to live her ‘natural’ life, 
because she is graced with little other opportunity but to give birth to 
childrem and to nurture them. .She has thus to. lead a life with very limited 
scope. Her life is a life according to ‘nature’ .at the..expense of the other 
benefits of human life. She is just a female, not a person. In the developed 
countries women become machines and not proper human beings. In the 
underdeveloped countries women lead a passive life mostly. like plants and 
animals. She has no purpose exclusively for herself as a human being. 

In the contemporary world the above observations are more or less 
accepted facts. But there is a scope of much disagreement at present regar- 
ding the traditional strict view of the roles of men and women advocated 
. by the Third Universal Theory. The Green Book does not approve of mixing 


Sibid., p. 104. 
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the roles of a man and a woman. It condemns any such attempt as ani 
‘absolutely uncivilized attitude, hostile to laws of nature, destructive to human 
life,....° The reason for this unacceptability has not been explained properly. 
Only an appeal to the woman’s corporeal beauty and innate weakness is put 
forward, as if these are the most important and characteristic qualities in her! 
But what will happen to a woman with a sharp and high grade intellectual 
acumen ? If she cultivates such potentials to fulfil herself will she be conde- 
mned for neglecting her ‘nature’ ? Would it not be a waste to let her neglect 
the unusual capacities she possesses ? This question is vital and demands 
serious consideration if this strict view of the roles of men and women is 
to be held as the most acceptable one. Dogmatic acceptance of this view 
does limit the potentialities and capacities of a woman just within the bounds 
of her so-called “nature’. A woman’s nature is also -to think, to learn and 
to understand—this aspect of ther nature, if nurtured properly, can easily 
be as good as that of a man. A civilized society is one in which this 
fact is recognized and given due importance. The present and future archi- 
tects of a civilized society ought to keep this fact in mind in drawing up 
the blue-prints of their programmes. The Green Heels greatly lacks EA 
appreciation of this aspect. 

In his attempts to remove certain misunderstandings about the position 
of a woman in The Green Book Qathafi says : 


The Green Book has no wish whatsoever to chain woman, but instead 
wants to liberate her from her chains. When it says that woman is in 

a situation which does not suit her, it makes on alternative choice 

for her...... It wishes to lighten her obligations and leave her the 
freedom of choice. And when it leaves her this liberty, we see that 

woman acts as a woman. If we reach this point, we will see the. 
situation change in society and we will no longer find women in 

Europe, America or any other spot in steel and iron works. We 

will no longer find them in ammunition and lead factory7. [ My 

italics. ] 

The above remarks of Qathafi are certainly reassuring since The Green 
Book givesa greatly different impression. The book contends-that the condition 
of a woman in the contemporary world is unsuitable to her ‘nature’. 
Qathafi says that the book does not make any alternative choice for her. 
This ommission is mostly responsible for misunderstanding the book. Qathafi 
says that the Third Universal Theory wishes ‘to lighten her obligations and 
leave her the freedom of choice’. If a woman has the freedom of choice 
she would ‘act as woman’ and would also act as a fully developed person. 

6Ibid., p. 105. ` E 

TInternational Colloquium in Benghazi : The Green Book ( 1st-3rd October 1979 ), 
Vol. I, Tripoli, Libya, p. 117. 
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This is the important point: of the rational humanistic feminism. With the 
freedom of choice a woman would not want to work at ammunition or lead 
factories. She believes in pacifism in the core of her heart. She does not 
want her children to die ruthlessly, the children whom she brings up with so 
much affection and care, with so much self-negation and self-sacrifice (a woman 
only knows how much of herself she has to give to a child to help it 
grow and live). This is why in the contemporary world we find progressive 
women organizations campaigning for world peace. A woman rather wants 
no one (not even man) to work at ammunition and lead factories. No 
ammunitions, no wars ; that would'certainly be the most accepatable world 
for peace-loving human beings. _ 

The question of ‘freedom of choice’ put forward by the formulator of 
the Third Universal Theory is very significant. A woman is free from the 
‘claims of the society she belongs to. But free to do what ? Free to live 
her ‘natural’ life—free to become a female ? We shall have to look into the 
position of women in the Jamahiriya to get answers to these questions. 
Since The Green Book does not say much about the nature of this freedom 
of choice we consider Ms. Fahima Al Bittar’s essay on “Woman in the 
Framework of The Third Universal Theory”’,® to be authentic regarding the 
position of the women and their excercise of ‘free-choice in the Jamahiriya. 

Ms. Al Bittar observes : ‘This type of solution [the solution to the 
problems of woman in the industrial and in the developing countries ] necessi- 
tates freeing women from all the feathers which prevent them from launching 
themselves actively into today’s world, to participate in social development, 
to take part in the struggle for the realization of supreme ideals but Without 
ignoring their nature or feminity’ (my italics)? This is an ideal solution 
and no one should have any disagreement over this solution. The extremists 
-among the followers of women’s liberation in the West today deny their 
feminity (perhaps with free choice). But this denial is just a means, and 
a very effective one, to show the male dominated world that a woman is 
also a human being and her feminity is only one of the many aspects in 
her. To deny feminity is not to deny her human self. This denial does not 
hamper her to live a human life. The denial of feminity in such cases is 
not an end-in-itself, but aims at ‘supreme ideal’ similar to that of Ms. Al 
Bittar. Therefore, there is no disagreement regarding the goal. These 
extremists also aim at achieving a society where a woman can be a full 
person with her feminity glorified and given its due share of importance. 


The position of women in the Jamahiriya is summarized by Ms. Al 
Bittar in the following way :19 


8ibid., p. 124-134. 
9Ibid., p. 129. 
107bid., pp. 133f. 
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1, in the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya woman is man’s 
partner in exercising of power...The Congress, the source of political decision, 
are comprised of men and women, This certainly testifies that a woman has 
political rights. 

‘2. the laws...do not draw ’ any distinction between men and women 
with regard to work and wages.’ —This ensures the right to equal pay and 
fíeedom ‘of choice regarding work. 

‘3. the labour code provides for paid maternity leave and free medical 

attention, in order to preserve the special nature of women and to prepare 
her to: fulfil her natural function.’—In addition to these they get another 
facility which ought to be included. A substantial allowance for one’ year 
has to be paid to non-working mothers after ‘the birth of a ‘child, ie., as 
long as the child needs breast-feeding and intensive care from the mother. 
This certainly would help more in preserving the ‘nature’ of women. 
: ‘4. national defense is a responsibility which must be ‘ensured by 
everyone, men and women depending on their capacity. —This acknowledges 
a woman’s capacity to defend her country. This shows that a woman has 
other comendable qualities’ than her feminity. 

If the Jamahiriya can’ realize ‘these’ “objectives, it would surely be an 
ideal society for women to’ live in . ' 

Feminity in a woman certainly a precious quality. But she is not 
‘identical to ‘her feminity, This in itself in no way should be construed as ‘a 
restriction to those very attributes by virtue of which she is placed in the 
distinctive ‘category of ‘homosapiens’:' A woman is more than her feminity. 
She sharés with’ man‘that which she has over and above her feminity. A 
woman will‘ have little grievances in a society where there is a guarantee 
for the full and complete development of ‘her capacities including her feminity. 
Qathafi the formulator of the Third Universal Theory, seems to have realized 
the urgency to unchain women from the bondage of the. society. His 
attempt to make the proposed solution is commendable indeed. But unhappily 
his’ philosophy does not seem as stable and consistent as is needed for 
sack a giant tiik: 
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Betsy Hartmann and James Boyce, A Quiet Violence : View from a 
' Bangladesh Village (London: Zed 
Press/San Francisco : Institute for 
Food and Development Policy, 
1983 ). 


Distributed in India by Oxford 
University Press, 2/11 Ansari Road, 
New Delhi 110002. 


Modern mass media exert a powerful influence on our perception 
of the world, particularly of those areas of which we have no first-hand 
knowledge. Bangladesh provides an instructive case in point. Some fifteen 
years ago the country (then the eastern wing of Pakistan) hardly was noticed 
by the media. As a result, few outsiders knew what was happening there, 
and fewer cared. Today Bangladesh is world-famous. Throughout the world, 
‘Bangladesh’ has become a byword for mass poverty, famine, economic stagna- 
tion and under-development. From 1971 onwards the media have covered 
these aspects extensively, thus catapulting Bangladesh into the limelight and 
creating a global interest in the country and its problems. The media, with 
their penchant for the spectacular, have branded Bangladesh a “permanent 
disaster”, an “international basket case” and a bhanga desh” (a shattered land ). 


And yet, has all this high-powered publicity provided us with an adequate 
understanding of Bangladesh ? In their recently-published book, Betsy 
Hartmann and James Boyce clearly reply in the negative. They argue that 
media coverage has reduced the country and its problems to a stark cliche 
of despair, and they set out to explode this distorted notion of Bangladesh 
( and, by implication, of the ‘Third World’ as a whole). 

Hartmann and Boyce aim to take their readers beyond distressing images 
of distant starvation and cool statistics on poverty and show them the under- 
lying dynamics of Bangladesh society. To this end they use the effective 
instrament of social reportage. Giving “names and faces to some of the 
world’s poorest people, the inhabitants of a Bangladesh village”, the authors 
report on what these villagers taught them “about the world we live in, a 
world we share with them despite the boundaries and distances indicated by 
the very expression ‘Third World’:” They try to replace the shallow, spurious 
‘media view’ by a more realistic interpretation based on what they learned 
from village people themselves. 
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Their main purpose in recounting this experience is to dispel widely- 
held beliefs about the world’s poor and to challenge the prevailing cynicism 
about their future : : l 


Life in a Bangladesh village is far from idyllic; but neither is it . 
dismal or hopeless (..) If we in the West understand the roots of 
poverty in countries such as Bangladesh, we can better support the 
struggles of their people of a descent life. At the same time, by 

' learning something of their world, we can deepen our understanding 
of our own. - 


l Obviously, the book is intended for a broad Western audience whose 
image of Bangladesh is derived from the media. But this does not mean 
that its interest should be confined to that audience : the ‘village view’ may 
certainly act as an eye-opener to others, including both readers in Bangla- 
desh itself and area specialists. Its approach and incisiveness , make the 
book the first of its kind for Bangladesh, and this should earn it-a varied 
readership. seach 

Hartmann a Boyce are. American researchers who spent nine months in 
a village in northwestern Bangladesh during the grim period | between the 
1974 famine and the coups d'etat ‘which rocked the country ‘in 1975. The 
book is based on-this unsettling experience. It is one of the great merits of 
A Quiet Violence that the reader is allowed to. identify with the authors’ 
initial confusion about their new environment and their gradual enlighten- 
ment by the villagers. Hartmann and Boyce have the. knack of taking us_by 
the hand and introducing us to their new neighbours, ` who come to life 
through their own stories as well as through anus: and compassionate 
observation, ' ` : 

. pendi 48 

Throughout the book we are reminded that -exploitation, inequality and 
hunger cannot meaningfully be abstracted from the personal experience | of 
those who undergo them: Indeed, the Stories which the villagers tell Hart- 
Mann and Boyce, about their lives.and expectations form the backbone of the 
„book. As we hear village men and women discuss the “joys and ‘Problems 
of life and their relations with others in the village and in the | wider world, 
we slowly begin to understand. the world as pened from a Bangladesh village. 


This is not to say that ‘the Souk simply is -a collection of able inter- 
views with a high level of humaninterest.: Hartmann and Boyce have done 
more than present the views of village women and men-ona wide range of 
topics. By placing these views in the context of their own analysis of. Bangla- 
desh society and its place in the world, the ‘authors torosi drive home 
their main point : eTa A 
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Today, [a quiet violence] stalks the villages of Bangladesh : the 
violence of needless hunger. It kills slowly, but as surely as any 
bullet, and it is just as surely the work of men. No law of nature 
condemns one Bangladeshi child in four to die before the age of five, 
or sends men like Hari to an early death. No law of nature dicta- 
tes that may work and starve while a few sit and eat. Every day, 
the villagers of Katni face the relentless violence of the status quo, 
a violence no less deadly for its impersonality. Their suffering is 
not only a tragedy, it is a crime. f 

The book consists of three parts. The first opens with Hartmann and 
Boyce’s perplexity to find themselves in a country which boasts some of 
the world’s most fertile farmland but which is at the same time the home 
of some of the world’s hungriest people. “How is this possible ?”’, they ask 
themselves, and then proceed toa capsule discussion of the cslatlonshin between 
colonialism and underdevelopment’ in the context of Bangladesh and of the 
village of ‘Katni?’ ( a pseudonym meaning ‘hard labour’ ) itself. As the 
villagers narrate, local History is reconstructed. We learn about their views 
on the zamindars of old and on their’ village accomplices, about the arrival 
in Katni of settlers from another district, and about the windfalls the passing 
of colonial rule offered to some shrewd villagers. 5 
This part also deals with the domestic dimensions of village life, and 
particularly with the relations between men and women. From the women’s 
explanations emerges a pattern of dependent insecurity in a situation of seclu- 
sion (purdah) and poverty. Although the women do not accept their low 
status without bitterness, they can only respond to male domination and ill- 
treatment with small acts of self-assériion, the creation of informal support 
networks, or, ultimately, by recourse to the self-destructive weapon of Suicide. 
Nor does effective bitth control contribute to a better life. One of the 
most poignant scenes in the book describes the visit of Katni of two lady 
family planning officials from the nearby town. The baffling inability of these 
visitors .to- communicate with the village women reveals the gulf which gapes 
between the urban middle class and the peasantry. Predictably, there is no 
follow-up and the village women, who requested contraceptives, do not get 
the supply they need. 

The second part of the book deals with class relations in Katni, focus- 
sing on problems of control of land, labour and the market, and on the 
social role of réligion. Five life histories represent the five classes Hartmann 
and Boyce distinguish in rural Bangladesh : landlords, rich peasants, middle 
peasants, poor peasants and landless labourers. They show how crucial in- 
equalities are perpetuated thiough the mechanisms of sharecropping and wage 
labour in the sphere of production, and moneylending the market in the 
sphere of exchange. ` The life histories demonstrate how the rural upper class 
( large landowners, merchants and moneylenders—and often these roles are 
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combined ) drains the country’s wealth so effectively that the majority of 
the people has to go hungry. The extracted surplus is seldom used productively, 
and most of it goes into luxury consumption, the buying of land from small 
peasant holders, moneylending and trade. This squandering of the surplus 
goes hand in hand with the under-utilization of existing resources, and the 
result is “a tragic paradox : while millions go hungry for lack of work, 
labour which could be used to increase food production rests idle.” 


Hartmann and Boyce propose an alternative to this situation of ‘need- 
less hunger’, and it would require a “far-reaching social reconstruction” based 
on land reform and a transition to joint farming, possibly tying in with an 
existing tradition of small-scale mutual aid groups. Of course, they’ are well 
aware that the. political obstacles to such a reconstruction will be formidabie, 
and that it could not start from ready-made models. Nevertheless they insist : 
“change is not impossible and starvation is not inevitable.” 


In the final part of the book, the focus of attention shifts from the 
village to the national level. We learn about the links between the villagers 
and the state and about the effects of foreign aid and international comerce 
on Bangladesh society. In a section called “Law and Disorder Come to 
Katni”, the authors describe how village animosities and underground party 
politics become tied up with police terror and judicial unconcern in the final 
months of Sheikh Mujibur Rahma’s rule. The village view of national politics 
including various left-wing parties, is sobering. In the words of one poor 
peasant : 

These party boys never look in our direction. They are educated, 
and they like to talk with other educated youths. Maybe they think 
we're fools because we can’t read and write. They say they will 
work for the poor, but all parties make such promises... 

The book concludes with a critical review of foreign aid, exemplified 
by a World Bank irrigation project in the Katni area. Hartmann and Boyce 
argue that despite so-called ‘new directions’ in the aid donors’ policies, the 
benefits of rural development and are systematically captured by a small - 
wealthy minority in the rural areas, a burgeoning urban class of merchants and 
indentors, and a “small army of foreign personnel’? employed by the aid 
agencies. i ` 


A Quiet Violence does not pretend to confront development theorists 
with startling new insights. Although it presents a consistent perspective 
on problems of development and underdevelopment, its arguments seldom 
shift from the empirical plane and these arguments are generally based on the 
strength of Katni case evidence. The authors are concerned not with the 
innovation of theory but with the translation of theoretical insights gained 
during their stay in Bangladesh into readily accessible form, 
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For this task they are admirably suited. Equipped with an intimate 
knowledge of rural Bangladesh, a keen personal interest in their village neigh- 
bours, and a lucid and elegant style, they are able to bring the village view 
within reach of a wide audience. Numerous photographs of Katni people 
( which could have been reproduced better ) help visualize, life in rural 
Bangladesh, and for those who want to know more there are unobtrusive 
but pertinent references to recent literature. The only imbalance in the book 
occurs at the very end when Hartmann and Boyce discuss aid projects. Her 
village realities fade out of view as the authors confront the aid establish- 
ment with complex and technical arguments which the uninitiated may find 
with rather daunting. 


Every approach has its limits. To take a village as the unit of study 
implies that certain aspects of rural life cannot be covered adequately. The 
authors are aware of this, but they do not dwell on problems of represen- 
tativity, stating simply : “Katni provides a microcosm of rural Bangladesh”. 
Moreover, every approach leaves something to be desired. Considering the 
assumptions underlying the ‘media view’, the book might have benefited from 
a more comprehensive treatment of the relationship between poverty and popu- 
lation increase, of indigenous forms of family planning, and of the implica- 
tions of the rapid growth of the category of seasonal migrants and perma- 
nently uprooted wandering people in Bangladesh. 


But these are minor points. A Quiet Violence is well researched and 
convincing. Equally important, it is eminently readable. Its contribution 
to the literature on -Bangladesh is not limited to its explanation of how 
the world-wide quiet violence of exploitation, poverty and hunger operates 
in that particular country. In addition, this is a book which presents poor 
villagers as very articulate and perceptive people instead of as voiceless victims 
of circumstance or targets of policy. In the end it is the people of Katni, 
who, through their own powerful accounts as wellas through Hartmann and 
Boyce’s unassuming but astute analysis, acquire an extraordinary dignity and 
thus leave an indelible mark. 


Willem Van Schendel 
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Yusuf Ali Knan, The Tarikhi-Bangala-i-Mahabat Jangi, English Translation by 
Abdus Subhan, The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1982, pp. 147, 
price Rs. 85-00. 


Alivardi Khan’s rule forms a very significant period of the history of 
eighteenth century Bengal. He ruled for about sixteen years: from 1740 to 
1756, a period while court intrigues and conspiracies reached its highest, the 

. Marathas by their raids and devastations threatened the exonomy of Bengal 

and the stalitty of its government and above all the English East India 
Company’s interest had reached a point from which there could be no 
turn-back. There are a host of other information which historians and 
social scientists consider relevant in connection with the Political development 
during the mid eighteenth century. Yusuf Ali Khan’s Tarikhi Bangala-l- 
Mahabat Jangi occupies a unique position in this respect. 


Being a contemporary historian Yusuf Ali khan gives an “eye witness 
account of Nawab Alivardi khan of Bengal and his times” with a good deal 
of precision and accuracy. It deals with his accession to the throne to the 
murder of Sirajud-daula : including the former’s initial difficulties, Maratha 
incursions and the actions taken by the Nawab, the treaty with the Marathas 
and a number of other events. It also gives some additional information 
regarding early life of Alivardi khan, succession of Sarfaraj Khan, the battle 
of Giria and the death of Sarfaraj khan in the initial chapters. But surprisingly 
the book does not say anything about the growth of the East India Com- 
pany and its relation with the Nawab, an aspect so significant during this 
period. Nevertheless the book contains valuable material for the time of 
Alivardi Khan and author’s observations on the life and character of the 
Nawab and on the so-called ‘Blackwhole’ tragedy are important in the context 
of the history of the period. 


Dr. Abdus Subhan,;.a reputed scholar of the Department of Persian, 
Maulana Azad College, Calcutta has translated the Persian text of the Trarikh- 
i-Bangala-i-Mahabat Jangi into English with remarkable ability. Of course 
this is not the first time that this important study has been translated into 
English. Atleast three attempts were made earlier by ‘Jonathon Scott, 
Jadunath Sarkar and Arthur Hughes to present English version of Yusuf 
Alis book. Dr. Subhan in his preface to the present work has claimed that 
all the earlier versions are “mostly sketchy, incomplete and erroneous and 
none of these renderings is based on corrected text” (P.X1I). He has also 
stated the reasons for such limitations of those works. Hence he has “tried 
to make the translation as literal and faithful as possible without impairing 
in the least, clarity and lucidity” (P XI). 
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The work, as it stands, can fairly be claimed as an authentic transla- 
tion of Yusuf Ali’s original Persion text. The footnotes and explanations: at 
‘the ‘bottom’ of 'edchi ‘page aré-inot ‘only informative and scholarly: but « have 
made- the ‘translation immenśëly- Valúżble to` ihe readers and researchers in- 
terested in this topic of Bengal history. Of thie 
under review the author himself. has. pointed out, the typographical and 
printing errors. The introduction which. the learned translator mentions about 
in ‘the beginning. of the, preface, is, not traceable. though he, gives’ “ a clear 
idea of the value, of the introduction, to, the. historians and researchers. 
limitations ‘which ‘may: :be pointed. out. does not in,any way diminish its value 
and the, book certainly. constitutes a :positive contribution to the better. under- 
standing. of. the events centering, round an important, period of our histogy 
and a, strong; Nawab of; Bengal, : 50 ai nee tay or me So erd 
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. Dr} A.'Subhan deserves ‘our thankfut ‘appetiations ‘for: this work, 
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Shahran Chubin, Security in the Persian Gulf 4 : The Role of outside power. 
E i Published for the International -Institute for Strategic Studies 
by Gower, 1982, England, pp. 1-Y, 180. 


The Persian Gulf has been a hot spot in the world which extends about 
600 miles from the Strait of Hormuz to the Delta of Shatt-al-Arab a river 
formed by the confluence of the Tigris and: Euphrates rivers. The Gulf ` 


. region’s strategic location and petroleum deposits have made it impossible 
' fo the Gulf to escape the attention of outside powers. 


With the United Kingdom’s withdrawai from the Persian Gulf after 
World War II (final withdrawal took place in 1971) and the dawning of 
the energy crises and the growing dependency on Gulf oil, the issue of Gulf 
security gained prominence. Each superpower would seek access to the 
region’s resources on privileged terms by denying the area to the other’s 
predominant influence, and the use of strategic facilities in one form or another. 
Seen from the standpoint of the superpowers the Gulf region will be a test 
case for their relationship in which the extent of competition- and its forms 
will unfold in 1980s. In fact, it was due mainly to a-series of critical events 
in the region—the Russian occupation of shape, the Islamic. Revolution 
in Tran and the Iran-Iraq war. 


Of late scholars ‘institutions have become interested in the ‘study of 
‘Persian Gulf security. The ‘International Institute for the Strategic Studies 
(IISS) has undertaken a-study on “Security in the Persian Gulf”. The 
Institute was founded in 1958 as a centre for information and research on 
international security, defence and arms control in the nuclear age, The 
Institute is concerned with strategic questions—not just’ with the military 
aspects of security but also with -the political, social, economic and moral 
_aspects,-in other words, with the basic problems.of peace. So. far it (ISS ) 
has published four volumes, each dealing with different aspects .of the Gulf 
Security, namely, Vol. 1 :.Domestic Political Facts. edited by Shahran Chubin ; 
Vol. .2; Source of Inter-State Conflict. by.Robert -Litwak-; Vol. 3: Moder- 
-nization, . Political -Development and -Stability _by--Avi- Plascov and Vol. 4 : 
-Role. of. ‘Outside Powers .by Shahran Chubin. - 


-The : ‘book “under review ‘has ‘been divided - into ` four ‘hits -Each 
chapter deals’ withthe outside power ‘influence, the superpower contribution 
to conflict‘ management, regional cooperation and conflict management and the 
scope limits and conditions of influence. 


In the first chapter, which actually covers the major part of the book, 
the author traces the background of the US-Iran, the US-Saudi Arabia and 


. 
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the USSR-Iraq relations. In the early 1970s, the US replaced Great Britain . 
as the Western power deterniined to protect the region’s security and keep 
open the flow of petroleum to the West and Japan. -The. Nixon, administra: ~ 
tion developed what has since been known as the “two pillar” approach to the 
twin problems of regional security and stability. It was based on ` active 
US encouragement and support for the “conservative” pro-Western regimes 
of Iran and“Saudi Arabia: ‘In analysing the US-Iran and: US-Saudi: Arabia 
telations Chubin also discussed the historical context of the relations. The US 
interests ‘in this area’ emanates from politicomilitary and’ ecomomic factors: 


But with the advent of Ayatullah Khomeini i in Iran the US-Iran~telations 
were completely broken. Although the US-Saudi Arabia relations continued 
to’ be: cordial to the’ mutual benefit óf- the. two ‘states. ` It was widely felt 
that. the collapse ‘of Iran as a major: US pillar coupled with: the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 was bound to create more regional 
turmoil. All these developments have heightened local fears that:: ambitious ss 
outsiders would attempt to fish in the troubled’ water. - 


This, in turn, was believed ‘likely to’ affect Western: access to the ‘area’s 
petroleum resources, and to help the USSR spread its’influence'in' the Gulf. 
With the signing of the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between Iraq . 
and the USSR in 1972, Iraq, the Gulf’s most powerful Arab’ ‘State’ already 
moved ‘closer to the USSR. It was claimed in the’ West that“ the Soviet 
intervention in. Afghanistan would lead to Moscow’s more active involvement 
in-the Gulf. _ By. expanding transportation and ‘communication network the 
USSR has moved its forward bases closer:to the Persian Gulf. In, the 
process the Kremlin has :improved its ability to project power into that 
-. region. However, the Soviet, forces, have bogged .down in a, protracted 

guerrilla war and there is no sign of decreasing Soyiet commitment in t upaokung 
the pro-Soviet: regime in Kabul. ` 


- The overthtow of the Shah was’ believed ' A the US aay makers 
tobe a; ~ positive > factor in the enhancement ‘of the’ Soviet: interest:' ‘in -the 
“Golf. “Initially” the Soviets wanted ‘to fish’ in the- troubled Us-Iran’- bitter _ 
relations. But the Islamic Revolutionary _ Guards were ‘equally alert- about 
“the -Soviet intentions. `The, USSR’ also: tried - to have’ „some access’ to Iran 
` through Tudeh: party: “Given the internal ‘upheavais’ of the early’ Dost ‘revolu- 
tionary period the Communists were regarded as “capable ‘of miotittirig serious 
challenge tothe. Khomeini regime. .After the outbreak; of Iran-Iraq war in 
September 1980, the USSR adopted a pubic posture of neutrality and nonin- 
- volvement. Moscow expressed iis disapproval of the Iraqi invasion in thinly 
veiled criticism and withheld supply from Baghdad arms. and ‘spare parts 
required for the maintenance of Soviet military equipment delivered earlier 
aan the, oeda p epig of Soviet efforts to dump Trag, and draw Tran into 
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their orbit, in the manner of the Horn of Africa, their effort ended in 
failure. Tehran has equally shown uncompromising attitude towards the 
USSR. She considers both the USA and USSR as “Great Satans”. 


To view events in the Gulf through the prism of superpower rivalry 
is to obscure the truth’ that the most serious threats to gulf security stem 
from regional and local political dynamics and not from outside powers. 
Past and present upheavals in the Gulf region have been primarily an outgrowth 
of competing socio-economic and political forces to this region. The wides- 
pread application in this book of a “zero-sum” model to US-Soviet rivalry 
in the Gulf does not appear warranted by the facts. Future regional upheavals 
that may weaken one superpower will no more likely to strengthen the 
hand of the other. Given the nature of the stakes involved, interested 
external parties should exercise maximum restraints which would contribute 
constructively to the region’s political and socio-economic development, the 
real edifice of peace and security. 


Md, Ramjul Huq 





" Bnayetur Rahim, ‘scholars’ Guide to Washington, Dec. jor South Asian Studies 
E oa nas ee Jal Washington, D. C. : . Woodrow . Wilson International 
ml” Centre for Scholars, 1981 ), pp. 438. ` 


? In the simmer ‘of 1983 I was in Washington, D.C. as a visiting Fellow 
at the- School for International Service. Besides addressing myself to the 
responsibilities at the School I was concentrating, on collecting materials for 


; my own research project. A stranger visiting the States for the first time ` 


~ 


i 


K 


I was finding it real difficult, to get to the. right, place for. the . right 
material. This was mainly because the Washington metropolitan area seemed 
to be possessed a rich variety. of facilities. for research on contemporary South 
Asian affairs.. As, it was, a. heaven-sent help did get me out of the Woods 
, Professor Enayetur Rahim’s book under, review. did it. It is the eighth in 
a series of reference works ‘sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Centre descri- 
jene the scholarly resources of the Washington, D.C. area. This particular 
{ volume -‘signifies incrésed' ‘American interest‘in South Asia in the context of 
the regioh’s proximity to thë ‘major world reserves of oil ; and; ago of the 
recent Soviet presence | in’ Afghanistan; - 


aie Washington’s rise to” prominence as a aeiehoule of a resources 


) began in the last: quarter ‘of the eighteenth century.’ The fifteen boxes full 
„Z of Eutopean publications on-‘a’-variety of disciplines sent-from France by 
iP Thomas Jefferson formed the: nucleus collection that subsequently came to be 


as the Library of Corigiess. ` That - was indeed- the beginning of Washing- 
ton’s rise as one ‘of the capitals of the world of intellect. The heritage now 
spreads over the city’s libraries, archives; data banks; “universities and research 
centres ; and ‘especially : in the "federal ¿ agencies and international organizations 
concentrated heré. - The collections ‘ón ~South’ Asia in these repositories’ began 
late ; but the amount of collection: is- significant in variety and content. 

Professor ‘Rahim ‘has” done” å conimendable job by bringing relevant 
information’ at almost the‘ firigér tips: of scholars and researchers interested. 
in South Asia. Any such researcher can now. begin his work in Washington 
with less ‘labour and tiore ‘confidence’ as‘ the book ‘introduces, locates and 
identifies the scopé ‘and extent of: reséarch potentials available there. 

Ta addition 'to- providing a basic: directory with information of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers, the book ‘describes and evaluates existing 
research ‘resourcés. More than five huridred collections, organizations and 
agencies have been painstakingly surveyed by the author.” The book provides 
the necessary information in‘ two parts: Part-I. examines Washington area 
resource collections, libraries, archivés and - ‘Manuscript “repositories. Part- 
II focuses ‘on the Washirigton based ` public and private organizations ‘that 
are ‘ concerned - with ‘ South “Asia: ‘and - are potential sources of information 
or assistance to researchers. ‘ ‘ Included” iú this part are reséarch centres, academic- 
departments: and programmes in Ideal educational institutions, -United States. 
government agencies, South ‘Asian embassies and international organizations į 
academic, professional and cultural associations, cultural and technical assistan- 
ce organizations,. religious organizations and publications and media. Addi- 


ma . 
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- tional information raa to South Asian, Studies is provided in a -series 
òf appendices. 

“An ‘example of information provided by the boak: is peat below g 
-B5 Library of Congress-~-Southern Asia Section-—Mamuscript Collections 
"1a. John Adamis Building = 
sit. . Library of Congress `> <00 o’ 

TER -' Washington, D.C. 20540 

eee 287-5428. en tes 

4.0" bo 8:30 A.M.—5:00 P.M. Monday-Friday: 

~"@ "8:30 A.M.—Noon Saturday ` 

' '¢ Open to, scholars for on-site use ` 
d.. Special, atrangements may ‘be made: for obtaining photocopies’ 
"e. Louis Jacob, Head, Southern Asia - Section.” - se 


dr 


sd 3> The ‘Asian Division’ s special collection of rare E P manus: < 
i securely located on deck:8,. contains several valuable South Asian D 


manuscripts. Included in the. collection are;3 Sinhabse Buddhist manuscripts 


on palm leaves (18th and 19th centuries ).; a thirteenth .century Nepalese . ` 


palm..leaf manuscript of. Astasahasra-Kaprajnaparamita ; a Pali Cambodian 


manuscript of Buddhist text on palm leaves ; 7 Sanskrit manuscripts of 3 


different segments of the Mahabharata completed during the late eighteenth 
century ;,5-Sanskrit manuscripts on Hindu scriptures of uncertain dates ; 


one scrole containing: a manuscript of Indian chemistry of medicine’ in the 
Oriyan language on, -palm icaves of- uncertain date ; a family , tree.’ of- ‘the 


Mughal; emperors. ; a manuscript of a letter by Mohandas K. Gandhi ; a . 


4-volume manuscript dictionary of uncertain date and author on ‘the customs.. 
manufactures, production, religion, and political state of the inhabitants of 
India ; and 54 yolumes of. manuscripts transliterated in Roman scripts-religious 
scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, most of. which were executed 
by A.. Weber- of. Berlin, Germany, during 1860-1865, and. by ‘Poona Collage 
and. Deccan College. 

por A. few, of these manuscripts contain beautiful miniatures and illustrations 
in vivid colors. In, addition there is the Indo-Persian miniature collection of 
K.;Minassian, which contains 13-seventeenth and eighteenth century original 
paintings. of Hindu religious themes, court and royal scenes, and’ portraits 
of the- Mughal nobility. The collection also contains several illuminated 
- Persian, manuscript leaves and illustrated copies of the Quran. 

- 4.. -No inventory is maintained for this collection. Nor is a description 
avnilabie except for a printed index to the‘Weber volumes. The Southern Asia 
Section will assist scholars designing:to examine the collection. ( pp. 78-79 ). 

The.-hook, as.James H. Billington, Director, Woodrow Wilson Centre, 
rightly-points out, exemplifies “Switch board function” of facilitating connections 
between the vast resources and those with scholars and researchers. A seat 
production growing out of’ meticulous labour the book is a must for one 
seeking a ‘baptism of Washington’s resources, eos 
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